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LADY  ANNE  GRANARD ; 

OR 

KEEPING  UP  APPEAEANCES. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


''  Keeping  up  appearances"  had  been  the  business 
of  Lady  Anne's  existence,  not  only  in  the  vulgar  cares 
commonly  understood  by  the  word,  as  relates  to  the 
debtor  and  creditor  affairs  of  life,  but  the  more  deli- 
cate and  complicated  business  which  belongs  to  friend- 
ship and  connubial  happiness.  She  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  people  could  not  present  a  respectable 
front  to  society,  without  being  connected  with  high 
circles  of  the  nobility,  wealthy  denizens  of  the  circle 
immediately  under  them,  talented  persons  who  had 
earned  notoriety,  and  good  people  of  superior  moral 
conduct ;  and  it  was  now  the  great  object  of  her  life 
to  keep  up  an  appearance  of  being  acquainted  with 
those  esteemed  by  all  who  were  thus  distinguished. 
When  she  was  a  married  woman,  although  determined 
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never  to  resign  her  own  will,  diminish  her  own  extra- 
vagance, listen  either  to  the  remonstrances  or  the  per- 
suasions of  her  husband,  she  yet  yielded  to  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  the  appearance  of  happiness,  since 
the  quarrelsome  were  never  deemed  the  respectable 
in  society.  Always  cold,  selfish,  and  hollow,  yet  her 
hypocrisy  had  its  use,  and  was  that  which  has  been 
described  as  the  "  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue." 
As,  however,  such  conduct  implies  considerable  labour, 
as  she  advanced  in  life  she  shrunk  from  the  toil  of 
seeming,  and  bore  her  contracted  sphere  of  action  the 
better,  because  the  demand  for  virtues  was  propor- 
tionably  decreased.  Still,  the  desire  to  be  known,  the 
ambition  to  be  distinguished,  was  pre-eminent — *'  the 
world  prevailed  and  its  dread  laugh"  at  poverty  and 
pretension,  at  inveigling  mothers  and  portionless  beau- 
ties, at  family  union  and  suspected  tyranny  —  and, 
therefore,  to  a  given  point,  and  with  the  least  possible 
portion  of  self-exertion  and  self-con troul,  she  had 
**  kept  up  appearances,"  allowing  herself  a  certain 
portion  of  tyrannical  government  over  her  daughters, 
as  a  kind  of  safety-valve  to  her  temper  and  habits. 

This  was  the  more  necessary,  because  it  could  not 
be  practised  on  servants ;  at  least,  not  upon  the  class 
of  servants  Lady  Anne  could  afford  to  keep,  which 
were  of  a  very  different  description  to  her  opposite 
neighbour's,  being  not  of  the  Shakesperian  genus, 
"  who  sweat  for  service,  not  for  meed."  As  a  certain 
great  divine,  in  a  moment  of  playfulness  (cruelly  mis- 
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construed),  told  a  rustic  hearer,  *'  a  conscience  was  an 
expensive  thing,"  so  do  those  children  of  toil,  when 
poorly  paid  and  scantily  fed,  refuse  to  bear  hard  words 
and  black  looks  into  the  bargain.  "  Siwility  is  vot's 
the  due  o'  sarwants,  ven  two  quarters  is  gone  by,  an 
the  colour  o'yer  money's  unseen,  'specially  vith  so 
many  cold  wittles  as  ve  has,  and  nothink  but  swipes," 
had  been  said  or  sung  in  the  ears  of  Lady  Anne, 
'^  many  a  time  and  oft ;''  and  such  was  its  effect  that 
she  knew  and  felt  her  daughters  alone,  the  unchar- 
tered helots  which  Nature  had  given  her,  "  to  have 
and  to  hold,"  by  a  bond  (which  could  never  be  can- 
celled until  marriage  had  bound  them  by  the  still 
stronorer  chain  which  Death  and  Sin  can  alone  un- 
loose),  must  be  the  exclusive  recipients  of  her  ill- 
humour  in  trifles,  her  despotism  in  essentials. 

That  Lady  Anne  had  assumed  her  rights,  and 
proved  her  power  to  break  her  victim,  mentally^  on 
the  rack,  or  consign  her  to  the  stake,  was  so  evinced 
by  the  appearance  of  Helen  (though  much  the  lesser 
sufferer,  as  the  lesser  delinquent),  that  Louisa  fully 
concurred  in  the  resolution  her  husband  evinced  to  go 
down  to  Rotheles  Castle,  and  obtain  from  the  Earl 
some  relief  to  the  prisoners,  leaving  it  to  his  lord- 
ship's judgment  to  provide,  or,  at  least,  to  suggest  the 
means.  He  held  it  to  be  a  service  of  great  delicacy, 
for,  whatever  might  be  the  demerits  of  Lady  Anne, 
he  neither  desired  that  a  shilling  should  be  withdrawn 
from  her  income,  nor  her  daughters  removed  from  her 
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guardianship,  because  he  thought  the  former  necessary 
for  her  rank,  and  the  latter  for  the  respectability  of 
the  sisters — Society  forges  fetters  as  strong  as  Nature, 
and  neither  can  be  foregone  or  despised. 

The  morning  following  the  ebullition  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  Lady  Anne,  contrary  to  her  habits  of 
late,  summoned  her  daughters  to  breakfast.  Helen, 
despite  of  the  previous  trouble,  or,  perhaps,  in  conse- 
quence of  it  (for  the  constitution  in  youth  seeks  re- 
prisals), had  slept  well  and  looked  tolerably ;  but 
Georgiana  appeared  like  a  faded  flower — she  neither 
spoke  nor  eat — there  was  not  a  shade  of  anger  on  her 
brow,  but  there  was  solicitude  and  sorrow  in  every 
lineament. 

"  I  shall  go  to  Brighton,  to-morrow,'*  said  Lady 
Anne,  laying  down  the  paper  she  had  been  reading, 
"  so  you  may  both  pack  your  things." 

Georgiana  had  taken  her  seat  in  such  a  direction 
that  the  light  fell  full  on  her  side  face,  and  Lady  Anne 
almost  started  to  see  how  pale  and  thin  that  face  had 
become.  "  It  is  time  we  went  somewhere,  for  you, 
Georgiana,  are  really  a  shocking  object,  and  I  don't 
suppose  I  am  much  better  myself ! — we  shall  be  better 
at  Brigliton  ;  you  will  get  air  and  exercise,  and  I  shall 
get  rid  of  the  annoyance  I  have  sustained  from  imper- 
tinent letters,  which  tear  my  nerves  to  pieces." 

'*  Impertinent  letters  r''  Oh  !  it  was  plain  Arthur 
had  not  forgotten  her,  for  those  were  the  very  words 
applied  to  her  brother  Penrhyn's  letter,  when  he  asked 
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for  Louisa.  "  Could  it  be  that  mamma  had  refused 
him  ?"  Nothing  was  more  probable ;  but,  even  in  that 
case,  it  was  inexpressible  relief  to  believe  she  had  been 
sought  for,  to  know  that  her  feelings  were  indeed  re- 
ciprocated, that  she  had  not  thrown  away  her  young 
heart's  first  affections  on  the  insensible,  or  been  de- 
ceived in  her  surmises  by  the  insidious  and  deceitful. 
"  Oh,  no !  Arthur  was  all  she  had  thought  him ;"  in 
daring  to  rely  on  his  love  and  give  confiding  esteem  to 
his  character,  more  than  half  her  sorrows  were  over- 
come, and  hope  whispered  that  the  rest  might  be  ;  her 
eyes  became  lighted  up  by  the  joy  of  her  heart,  and  her 
whole  frame  seemed  suddenly  renovated. 

"  How  strange,"  whispered  Lady  Anne  to  herself; 
"  the  girl  is  already  in  a  consumption ;  there  is  the 
bright  eye  and  the  hectic  flush  of  the  disease,  yet  it 
was  never  in  my  family,  never  I  Mary  was  long  weak, 
but  she  didn't  die,  as  one  expected  —  it  will  never  do 
for  me  to  take  her  here  and  there,  but  the  Marquis 
may.  Surely,  if  a  newspaper-man  in  the  city  could 
engage  a  vessel  to  take  his  wife  to  Lisbon  for  her 
health,  the  Marchioness  of  Wentworthdale  might  have 
two.  I  wish  he  would  come  up  from  the  country  to- 
day,  that  I  might  hasten  the  affair  by  telling  him  the 
disease  is  actually  begun. 

''Hold!    that  will  not  do.     No  man  of  family 
would  choose  to  have  a  consumptive  heir.     It  is  a- 
difficulty  to  know  what  view  one  should  adopt ;  she 
may  drag  on  for  two  whole  years  ;  in  that  time  her 
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good  fortune,  with  all  its  concomitant  advantages, 
would  be  insured  to  her  connexions,  after  which  her 
death  would  be  the  most  interesting  thing  possible, 
and  make  an  astounding  impression.  The  worst  of 
it  is,  if  teazed  too  much,  the  complaint  may  turn  to  a 
galloping  consumption,  and  she  may  die  before  any 
thing  can  be  done.  How  horrible  to  have  death  in 
one's  own  house  ?  But  that  must  be  guarded  against ; 
she  shall  die  in  a  lodging,  I  am  determined  !'* 

Whilst  thus  soliloquizing,  the  doomed  one  was  cer- 
tainly making  the  best  effort  to  live  which  had  taken 
place  for  three  weeks,  by  eating  a  good  breakfast,  to 
the  great  delight  of  Helen,  w^ho,  encouraged  by  a 
glance  of  permission,  took  up  the  newspaper,  and  was 
not  long  ere  she  saw  in  the  list  of  departures  from 
Mivart's  hotel :  — 

''Viscount  Meersbrook  for  Portsmouth,  the  Hon. 
Lieutenant  Arthur  Hales  for  his  ship,  the  Thetis ;" 
news  which  she  contrived  the  eye  of  Georgiana  should 
glance  at ;  and  although  an  idea  of  a  voyage  to  she 
knew  not  whither  presented  threats  of  an  intermi- 
nable parting,  this  painful  knowledge  confirmed,  in 
all  respects,  the  facts  she  had  assumed.  She  doubted 
not  that  she  was  the  object  of  Arthur's  tender  and 
honourable  love  —  a  love  she  certainly  returned  ;  that 
he  had  made  her  an  offer  of  his  hand,  which  she 
earnestly,  though  modestly,  desired  to  accept,  since 
his  fortunes  were  at  all  events  superior  to  her  own, 
and  could  by  no  means  include  the    personal  and 
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pressing  poverty  under  which  she  had  suffered  the 
whole  term  of  her  existence,  with  partial  relief,  and 
of  this  information,  so  necessary  for  her  happiness, 
she  had  been  cruelly  deprived — deprived  for  a  pur- 
pose she  would  die  rather  than  accomplish. 

If  any  doubts  remained  on  this  head,  they  were 
dispersed  by  finding  a  letter  in  the  first  drawer  she 
opened,  and  which  had  unquestionably  been  placed 
there  during  the  time  she  was  at  breakfast.  She  had 
never  seen  the  handwriting  before  ;  but  it  was  sealed 
with  a  crest,  and  the  letters  A.  J.  H.  beneath  it. 
His  name  was  Arthur  James — Jie^  the  dear,  emphatic 
he,  alone  could  be  the  writer  1 

Yes,  he  was,  and  the  letter  was  written  as  "  the 
Doctor" — he  ''who  looks  all  through  the  affairs  of 
men"  tells  us,  love-letters  should  be  written  ''  freely, 
fully,  artlessly,  passionately,  and  sincerely,"  the  pro- 
testations of  love  being  followed  by  an  account  of  the 
kindness  of  his  brother,  grandsire,  and  aunt  —  the 
utter  impracticableness  of  Lady  Anne,  his  certainty 
of  the  persecution  she  was  undergoing  for  his  sake, 
and  his  earnest  desire  that  she  would  seek  refuge  with 
her  uncle  at  Rotheles  Castle,  until  his  return,  when 
it  was  probable  that  he  should  have  a  ship,  in  which 
case  Lady  Anne  could  not  possibly  refuse  him  ;  he 
concluded  with  saying,  that  he  trusted  her  sister  was 
very  kind,  and  would  neither  counteract  his  wishes, 
nor  encourage  those  of  any  other  lover  during  his 
painful  absence  ;  and  his  hopes  on  that  point  were 
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the  higher,  because  Meersbrook,  who  had  seen  more 
of  her  than  himself,  assured  him  that  Helen's  dis- 
position was  every  way  excellent,  and  her  love  for 
her  sister  as  decided  as  the  attachment  which  bound 
themselves  to  each  other. 

The  letter  was  dated  three  days  before  it  was 
found  >  and  Helen,  who  had  read  it  all  through  with 
interest,  and  scanned  the  latter  part  with  eyes  that 
dwelt  on  every  letter,  was  of  opinion  that  it  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  page,  who  could  find  no 
opportunity  or  excuse  for  going  to  their  bed-room, 
until  he  knew  they  were  in  the  breakfast-parlour, 
from  whence  they  had  long  been  banished. 

At  the  moment  these  conjectures  were  going  for- 
ward. Lady  Anne's  foot  was  heard  ascending  their 
stairs ;  it  was  a  positive  event,  for  no  ordinary  cir- 
cumstance, whether  of  threatened  or  actual  sickness, 
had  ever  brought  her,  and  on  all  occasions  of  anger 
the  young  ladies  were  sent  for  to  be  scolded,  as 
Georgiana  of  late  was  well  aware.  The  guilty  are 
always  cowards  ;  and  both  of  them  at  this  very  mo- 
ment felt  so  oppressed  by  their  awful  secret,  that 
they  were  ready  to  believe  mamma  had  actually 
planned  the  whole  affair,  and  was  about  to  pounce 
upon  them  in  the  very  fact  of  receiving  a  love -letter 
by  surreptitious  means.  Most  fortunately  the  exi- 
gence of  despair  prompted  Georgiana  to  instant 
action  —  she  seized  the  letter  and  thrust  it  under  the 
bed-clothes,  at  the  moment  the   door  was  opened. 
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and  Helen,  from  whom  it  was  snatched,  stood  the 
very  picture  of  shame  and  confusion,  with  her  hands 
held  up  before  her  face,  as  if  suddenly  petrified  in  the 
act  of  treason. 

But  no  discovery  was  made,  for  no  volley  of  re- 
proach was  uttered,  and  could  they  have  looked  in 
their  mother's  face  they  might  have  seen  that  strange 
defeatures  were  written  there.  As  it  was,  neither  of 
them  looked  or  moved,  until  they  heard  the  words — 

^'  My  dears,  when  I  had  a  party  you  brought  me  a 
considerable  part  of  the  money  Mr.  Glentworth  gave 
you,  but  you  could  not,  did  not,  give  me  all,  I  hope?" 

*'  Not  all,  mamma,  because  you  told  us  we  must 
find  our  own  dresses,  and  so  we  did  of  course  ;  we 
bought  our  winter  clothing,  and  then  our  summer 
bonnets,  and  our  challis  pour  demi  saison,  and 
our " 

"  Well,  well,  but  you  have  something  left  ?  give  it 
me  all,  all.  I  borrow  it  of  you  till  your  uncle  sends 
his  usual  pension.     I  must  have  every  shilling  !" 

Georgiana  hastily  unlocked  her  work-box.  "  Mam- 
ma should  have  every  sovereign  she  had,"  for  giving 
money  was,  indeed,  a  little  matter,  so  that  she  could 
escape  unblamed  and  unrobbed  of  the  treasure  no 
jewels  could  redeem  ;  and  Helen  seeing  how  eagerly 
the  prize  was  seized,  how  entirely  money  was  the 
thing  sought  for,  and  how  diligently  every  little  recess 
in  the  work-box  was  searched  for  more,  endeavoured 
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to  turn  over  the  possibility  of  saving  a  little  (were  it 
ever  so  Utile)  from  her  own  depository,  when  in  turn 
it  should  be  thus  rummaged  ;  for,  said  she  to  herself, 
*'  if  I  have  not  an  odd  half-crown  to  give  to  Georgiana, 
poor  girl,  how  can  she  pay  the  postage  for  a  letter  to 
Arthur?  If  I  can  save  a  half  sovereign,  what  a  thing 
it  will  be!" 

Keeping,  therefore,  an  eye  to  the  main  chance, 
stimulated  by  the  best  possible  motive,  Helen  emptied 
her  purse  on  the  bed,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  allow 
a  stray  half  sovereign  to  escape,  when  she  added  the 
shillings  and  half-crowns  to  the  little  heap,  and  said, 
in  a  tremulous  voice,  '*  Here  is  my  money."  Lady 
Anne  instantly  took  it  up,  and  observed,  ''  You  have 
not  been  so  prudent  as  Georgiana — at  least  you  have 
got  less  of  your  present  left." 

"  Georgiana  being  so  young  bought  only  muslin, 
when  I  got  a  mouselin  de  laine,  like  Louisa's,  mamma, 
as  you  recommended." 

''I  remember  that;  but  I  also  remember,  miss, 
that  you  are  the  very  worst  of  my  girls  (and  all  are 
bad  enough)  as  regards  charity.  I  tell  you,  Miss 
Helen  Granard,  once  for  all,  that  no  money  ought, 
or  shall  be  given  in  my  house  for  charity — no,  not  a 
shilling!" 

"  Madame  is  wanted  below.  ^Le  vila'in  nattt)idez 
pds,**  said  Fanchette. 

''Let  me  see  —  five,  ten,  twelve.  Oh!  there  is 
thirty-nine  pounds  twelve.     I  have   seventeen ;   we 
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shall  manage/'  said  Lady  Anne  j  "  the  brute  cannot 
arrest  me  !'* 

With  these  words,  which  were  only  half  uttered, 
but  heard  distinctly  by  the  young  and  excited  ears  of 
her  daughters,  Lady  Anne  flew  down  stairs.  The 
poor  girls,  deeply  interested  and  alarmed  in  these 
few  moments,  had  entirely  changed  the  object  of  their 
fears  and  feelings.  Their  mother's  words  had  awoke 
a  new  current  of  thought,  a  new  subject  of  terror. 
Mamma  arrested,  dragged  to  prison,  confined  to  a 
subterranean  dungeon,  starved,  and  probably  mur- 
dered, whilst  disgrace,  as  infectious  and  fatal  as  the 
plague,  burying  all  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  their 
lives,  all  the  fond  affections  and  expectations  of  their 
hearts,  rose  simultaneously  before  them,  and  alike 
forgetting  their  own  sorrows  in  hers,  who  was,  at  all 
events,  their  mother,  they  simultaneously  uttered  the 
words,  ''Poor  mamma!"  dropt  into  each  other's 
arms,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

For  such  daughters  as  these  was  the  world,  with 
its  idle  vanities,  its  real  inflictions,  and  unreal  plea- 
sures, preferred.  But  we  will  not  stay  to  morahze, 
for  surely  ''he  who  runs  may  read." 

The  time  came  when  they  ceased  to  cry  and  began 
to  think  ;  by  the  way,  if  Georgiana  had  not,  from  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  been  enabled  to  eat  her 
breakfast,  this  operation  of  the  mind  could  not  have 
been  engaged  in  without  further  injury,  for  she  was, 
indeed,  weak  and  exhausted;  but  having  no  actual 
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disease,  was  capable  of  the  renovation  peculiar  to 
youth ;  and  the  letter  was  an  able  physician,  and 
might  soon  have  effected  a  cure,  if  this  new  trouble 
had  not  arisen.  Their  first  immediate  care  was  how 
to  dispose  of  it.  Georgiana  could  not  have  destroyed 
it  even  if  she  had  had  the  means  ;  but  she  felt  that 
hidden  it  must  be,  for  all  their  sakes  ;  the  possession 
of  a  document  clandestinely  obtained,  which,  al- 
though considerately  written,  indirectly  blamed  her 
mother,  and  was  in  direct  opposition  to  her  wishes 
in  the  point  where  she  claimed  obedience,  was,  in 
their  eyes,  a  kind  of  immorality,  which  was  made 
much  worse  now  she  was  known  to  be  in  trouble. 
Helen  took  charge  of  it  in  the  first  place,  as  being 
much  the  less  likely  to  be  suspected  and  examined  ; 
but  hard  indeed  did  the  beloved  and  reassured  one 
feel  the  necessity  to  part  with  the  sweetest  treasure 
she  had  ever  possessed,  and  which  she  wished  to  place 
next  her  heart,  and  hold  there  till  it  had  throbbed 
its  last. 

No  young  person  of  either  sex,  who  ever  pressed  to 
their  lips,  for  the  first  time,  ''the  one  loved  name," 
inscribed  on  that  sheet  which  has  revealed  the  softest, 
sweetest  fears,  hopes,  and  tender  solicitudes  of  the 
heart  (in  those  days  of  early  life  when  its  feelings  and 
wishes  are  new,  undefined,  but  yet  powerful  and  pro- 
found) will  fail  to  sympathise  with  poor  Georgiana. 
The  letter  had  raised  her  from  death  to  life,  from  de- 
spair to  hope  ;    it  had  given  her  confidence,  not  only 
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in  one  but  all  mankind  ;  it  had  converted  a  world  of 
gloom  into  one  of  comparative  brilliance,  despite  the 
clouds  which  overcast  it.  No  wonder  that  "  some 
natural  tears  she  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon,''  in 
consequence  of  Helen's  observations. 

*'  You  see,  Georgiana,  it  is  not  the  party  alone 
which  cost  mamma  a  good  deal  of  money,  for  that  was 
made  up  on  every  side,  as  it  were,  like  the  penny 
wedding  in  the  print,  for  we  paid  for  the  fruit  and 
gave  her  that  beautiful  velvet  dress  and  cap,  which  cost 
nearly  forty  pounds ;  but  it  is  the  little  matters  which 
have  occurred  since.  The  marquess  has  dined  here 
twice  or  thrice  en  famille^  but  still  very  expensively, 
as  there  was  a  French  cook,  and  fine  wines,  and  hired 
plate,  because  she  did  not  choose  the  Palmers  to  know 
any  thing  about  it.  Then,  finding  he  totally  disap- 
proved of  Lady  Penrhyn  and  that  class  of  women,  which 
he  evinced  very  sensibly  by  repeating,  in  an  approving 
tone,  what  Lord  Meersbrook  had  said  (which  was,  in 
truth,  excellent),  she  took,  all  at  once,  to  Lady  Betty 
Laroche,  and  Miss  Radcliffe,  and  their  set  of  friends. 
She  has  had  three  parties  since  we  were  confined  in 
the  attic,  which,  although  only  in  an  evening  and  with- 
out music,  were  not  without  expence,  for  there  was 
always  a  costly  petit  souper,  which  came  from  the 
hotel;  and  you  know,  whenever  she  began  having 
things  from  that  place,  she  always  went  on  with  it, 
until  the  scene  was  changed,  and  w^e  removed  either 
to  Brighton  or  the  Castle.     It  may  be  a  good  thing 
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to  keep  up  appearances,  perhaps,  by  now  and  then 
giving  an  entertainment  you  can  ill  afford  ;  but  I  can 
never  be  made  to  think  it  a  good  thing  to  run  bills  for 
personal  dainties  you  are  unable  to  pay  for.  I  would 
rather  live  on  a  crust;  and,  indeed,  comparatively 
speaking,  we  girls  have  done  so  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member in  our  own  house." 

'*  True,  Helen,  but  still  if,  in  her  mistaken  wish  to 
secure  our  happiness,  mamma  does  foolish  things  for 
our  advancement,  surely  we  ought  to  be  grateful. 
I  greatly  fear  she  entertained  the  marquess  for  my 
sake,  and  I  desire  to  thank  her  for  it,  though  I  had 
rather  die  than  profit  by  the  match  she  seeks  to  pro- 
cure me.  No  power  on  earth  shall  make  me  marry 
him^  but  I  would  not  grieve  or  offend  her  by  marry- 
ing Arthur,  even  if  I  could  do  it ;  and,  alas  !  I  have 
little  chance  of  seeing  him  for  years  to  come." 

''  If  my  mother  thought  you  were  resolute,  and  tliat 
she  never  could  bring  the  plan  to  bear,  she  would  be 
very  glad  to  give  you  to  him  she  calls  the  'sailor 
fellow,'  who  is  unquestionably  a  very  good  connexion 
for  unportioned  girls  like  us,  but  she  reckons  on  your 
facile  temper  and  acute  feelings,  Georgiana  ;  you  know 
you  are  of  a  yielding  disposition." 

"  I  was  J  you  mean ;  now  I  have  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  heart  like  Arthur's,  I  feel  as  strong  as  a 
lion,  as  firm  as  a  rock." 

"  And  as  white  as  the  counterpane,"  said  Helen, 
shaking  her  head. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

The  conference  taking  place  between  the  sisters  was 
broken  up  by  a  summons  from  Lady  Anne,  who  was 
in  the  breakfast  parlour. 

"  Helen,  you  are  now  nearly  of  age,  and  may  be 
considered  a  responsible  person.  I  consider  you,  my- 
self, as  of  good  character  and  constitution  (indeed,  my 
children  seldom  died  even  when  babies),  and  I  think 
there  are  people  who  would  lend  you  a  hundred  pounds 
for  a  few  months ;  you  must  try  to  borrow  it  for  me  ; 
we  cannot  go  to  Brighton  without  it." 

'^  Then  we  had  better  stay  at  home,  mamma,"  said 
Georgiana,  seeking  to  make  a  diversion  in  Helen's  fa- 
vour, as  she  seemed  positively  awe-struck  and  stupified. 

"  What  business  have  you  in  the  matter,  miss  ?  no- 
body will  lend  you  any  thing,  of  course." 

"  I  thought,  I  feared,  you  were  inconveniencing 
yourself  on  my  account." 

''  So  I  am  ostensibly  ;  but  actually  I  don't  choose 
to  remain  in  London  when  there  is  nobody  left  in  it, 
and  the  agent  has  an  offer  for  the  house  from  some 
man  of  fashion,  who  pays  a  month  in  advance,  and  may 
keep  it  for  three,  so  that  go  we  must.     Who  do  you 
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think  of  applying  to,  Helen  ?  old  Palmer,  Charles 
Penrhyn,  or  who  ?  You  must  see  clearly  that  I  can- 
not do  it  in  either  case." 

*'  It  is  very  difficult  for  me,  mamma,  because  I  have 
no  fortune,  and  cannot  repay  it,  you  know." 

**  So  much  the  better  ;  you  are  free  from  deception, 
which  is  the  worst  part  of  every  difficult  transaction, 
and  one  nearly  always  attached  to  money  matters." 

"But  surely  it  will  be  a  strange  thing  and  a  bold 
thing  for  a  young  woman,  without  the  means  of  re- 
turning it,  to  say  '  pray,  sir ' " 

'^  Amuse  yourself  as  long  as  you  please.  Miss  Helen 
Granard,  by  making  rueful  faces  and  awkward  speeches, 
but  get  me  the  money  or  a  check  for  the  money  to- 
night.    You  had  better  go  to  Penrhyn's,  in  the  first 
place,  and  find  out  whether  Charles  has  got  it,  for 
those  city  people,  at  times,  are  pinched  as  much  as 
people  of  fashion,  and,  of  course,  his  wife  has  been 
troubling  him,  of  late,  for  baby  linen ;    if  you  think 
you  can't  get  it,  don't  ask  for  it ;  go  to  old  Palmer.** 
*'  But  he  is — he  must  be  so  offended  that  really — " 
Lady  Anne  arose,  and,  with  true  Siddonian  majesty, 
stalked  out  of  the  room ;    but  her  latest  look  at  the 
bewildered  Helen  told  her  that  *'  she  would  be  obeyed," 
and  there  was  so  much  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of 
spending  a  few  hours  with  Louisa  (about  whose  health 
and  welfare  they  were  in  great  anxiety),  that  they  en- 
deavoured to  balance  the  pain  with  the  pleasure,  and 
set  out  to  walk,  attended  by  the  page.     In  a  short 
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time  both  became  exceedingly  weary  —  the  result  of 
their  long  confinement,  and  Georgiana  was  positively 
too  weak  to  proceed.  The  boy  was,  therefore,  de- 
spatched for  a  coach;  he  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then,  clapping  his  hand  on  his  pocket,  said  to  him- 
self, "  I  has  my  half-crown,"  and  darted  off. 

*'  We  will  borrow  his  half-crown,"  said  Helen,  "or 
we  shall  have  the  half-sovereign  taken  from  us.  Oh  ! 
Georgiana,  what  a  terrible  thing  is  the  want  of  money  ; 
the  actual  want  which  we  are  experiencing  now  !  One 
may  well  feel  for  the  poor  when  they  beg  for  pence, 
after  finding  one's  sister  dropping,  as  it  were,  in 
the  streets  of  London  for  want  of  a  few  shillings. 
Mamma  scolds  me  for  pitying  beggars.  I  wonder  she 
is  not  herself  the  most  charitable  woman  in  London  ; 
for  surely  "  a  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind." 

*'  I  am  convinced  that  James  knows  how  poor  she 
is,  and  that  w^e  have  no  money ;  how  mortifying  that 
is  !  but  he  does  not  look  knowing,  which  is  a  great 
comfort." 

Louisa  was  delighted  to  see  them,  and  immediately 
guessed  their  errand,  which  saved  all  the  pain  and 
trouble  of  explanation  :  as,  however,  her  husband  was 
gone  into  the  country,  and  would  be  absent  a  few  days, 
the  money  could  not  be  procured  that  night ;  but  has- 
tily was  her  own  well-filled  purse  drawn  out  to  supply 
the  wants  of  her  sisters,  who  told  her  all  that  had  oc- 
curred, ending  with  Helen's  proposition  of  leaving  the 
letter  with  Louisa,  as  then  it  would  be  safe. 
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The  precious  deposit  v^as  placed  in  her  pocket-book, 
and  Georgiana  told  to  remember  where  it  was  laid ; 
"  for,  you  see,"  said  Louisa,  with  a  tremulous  voice, 
"  God  only  knows  whether  I  may  live  to  return  it  to 
you  !  Charles  will  be  back  as  soon  as  possible — I  know 
he  will  be  here  in  three  days ;  but  a  person  in  my  situ- 
ation is  apt  to  get  low,  and  I  durst  not  ask  for  either 
of  you  to  be  with  me,  which  is  a  little  hard.  I  won- 
der my  mother  can  think  of  leaving  town  for  the  next 
fortnight ;  if  things  should  not  go  well  with  me,  how 
desolate  I  should  be  without  one  member  of  my  own 
family  near  me,  especially  her  whose  experience  and 
kindness  should  be  my  support !" 

"  You  shall  not  be  so  left,"  said  Helen,  warmly.  '*  I 
will  be  with  you,  and  help  to  nurse  you,  if  poor  Geor- 
giana can  do  without  me." 

"  I  can,  my  love ;  the  letter  has  put  new  life  into 
me.  I  shall  be  much  happier,  knowing  you  are  with 
Louisa  ;  and  I  will  beg  mamma  so  earnestly,  she  will 
fr'ive  you  leave  to  do  it,  which  will  be  best ;  it  is  no 
credit  to  any  one  to  be  on  bad  terme  with  her  own 
mother.*' 

After  seeing  all  the  beautiful  little  wardrobe  of  the 
mother  expectant,  praising  her  delicate  needlework, 
and  inwardly  regretting  their  own  inability  to  add  to 
it,  they  got  a  hearty  lunch,  intended  for  a  dinner,  and 
returned  homewards,  in  better  spirits  the  first  half  of 
the  way,  but  much  worse  the  remainder,  for  "  how 
could  they  face  dear  IVIr.  Palmer,  much  less  ask  him 
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for  money  !"  When,  however,  the  door  turned  on  its 
hinges,  and  they  were  once  more  under  that  dear  hos- 
pitable roof,  where  they  had  been  so  happy  many  a 
time,  all  fears  and  feelings,  save  the  pleasurable,  sub- 
sided, and  they  rushed  forward  into  the  library  with 
schoolgirl  impatience. 

"Young  ladies!"  cried  Mr.  Palmer,  in  surprise, 
but  not  of  pleasure. 

''  My  dear  girls  !"  said  his  lady,  snatching  the  near- 
est to  her  heart, "  how  delighted  I  am  to  see  you  !" 

'^  And  we  are  so  glad  to  come  !"  said  Georgiana. 

"And  so  ashamed  and  so  sorry!"  added  Helen, 
looking  pitiably  towards  Mr.  Palmer. 

*'  I  must  ask  you  a  question  in  the  first  place,  a  very 
vulgar  one,  I  confess — '  Does  your  mother  know  you're 
out?'" 

•'Oh,  yes  !  she  sent  us  first  to  Mr.  Penrhyn's,  and 
then  to  Mr.  Palmer's." 

''  I  am  very  glad  Lady  xAnne  is  come  to  her  senses," 
replied  Mrs.  Palmer — "  very  glad  indeed." 

"  As  I  am  not  her  keeper,  such  lucid  intervals  give 
me  little  pleasure,  I  confess,'*'  said  Mr.  Palmer,  drily. 

"  Come,  come.  Palmy  !"  said  the  lady,  "  don't  speak 
in  that  way  before  these  dear  girls,  who  I  am  certain 
love  us  both  very  much,  and  who  have  had  nothing  but 
punishment  since  they  were  here  before." 

"  That's  true  !  for  life  itself  would  be  a  punishment 
to  me,  if  spent  under  Lady  Anne's  roof;  however,  I 
don't  want  to  grieve  the  poor  things,  so  I  will  say  not 
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one  more  word  respecting  mamma,  after  Helen  has 
told  me  the  simple,  unvarnished  reason  of  their  being 
sent  hither." 

"  It  is,  sir — it  is,  in  plain  truth,  the  want  of  a  hun- 
dred pounds.*" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  added  Georgiana,  "  to  borrow  a  hundred 
pounds." 

Mrs.  Palmer  saw  that  the  previously  pale  faces  of 
the  pleaders  were  absolutely  crimson ;  but  her  husband 
saw  nothing,  for  so  completely  were  his  risible  facul- 
ties aroused  by  what  he  inwardly  termed  "  Lady  Anne's 
impudence,"  that  peal  after  peal  of  uncontrollable 
laughter  burst  from  him,  in  which  it  was  at  times  evi- 
dent that  his  wife  was  nearly  joining.  Though  ex- 
tremely disconcerted  in  the  first  instance, yet  the  sisters 
soon  became  comforted  ;  they  very  naturally  thought 
that  laughter  and  anger  were  incompatible,  and  that 
presently  Mr.  Palmer  would  come  to  himself,  and  hear 
what  poor  Helen  had  got  to  say  on  the  subject.  At 
the  proper  time  she  begun  with,  *'  It  is  I  who  would 
borrow  the  money,  not  mamma,  in  order  that  Geor- 
giana may  go  to  Brighton,  which  is  necessary  for  her 
health." 

"  Very  good,  my  dear ;  but,  in  reply,  I  have  to  say, 
I  will  not  lend  you  a  hundred  pounds — you  may  marry, 
or  you  may  die,  and  in  either  case  I  shall  not  be  paid 
at  all.  It  won't  do,  Helen  ;  you  are  a  good  girl — you 
don't  mean  to  cheat  me,  but  you  might  do  so,  and 
sadly  would  you  grieve  to  have  done  it." 
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''  I  told  mamma  I  could  not  pay  the  debt,  but  she 
said  ^  she  only  wanted  it  for  a  few  months  ;*  at  Christ- 
mas uncle  will  send  her  plenty." 

"  Well !  if  Lady  Anne  Granard  will  step  over  the 
way  to  '  those  low  people,  the  Palmers,'  she  will  find 
'  the  old  man'  in  the  library,  and,  if  she  chooses  to  give 
him  a  note,  he  will  give  her  a  check  for  a  hundred 
pounds,  or  a  trifle  more  should  she  need  it ;  but  he 
will  not  encourage  her  daughters  to  trot  out  on  any 
such  errands — there  is  something  quite  shocking  in  it, 
to  my  conception.'* 

"  Don't  hasten  home,  my  loves,  for  Mr.  Palmer  is 
not  going  out,  and  I  shall  retire  before  your  mamma 
comes.  I  want  to  know  how  you  found  Mrs.  Penrhyn, 
about  whom  I  am  very  anxious.  I  shall  contrive  to 
drive  thither  to-morrow,  and  Mrs.  Gooch  will  be  with 
her  on  Friday." 

Helen  mentioned  her  ardent  desire  to  go  to  her  in- 
stead of  going  to  Brighton,  on  which  Mr.  Palmer  said, 
approvingly, ''  You  may  consider  that  point  settled,  my 
dear  ;  is  there  any  other  circumstance  you  would  ac- 
complish that  concerns  mamma  ?*' 

"  Louisa  wishes  to  see  her  exceedingly." 

''  Then  she  shall  go  to-morrow  with  Mrs.  Palmer, 
whose  presence  will  induce  her  ^  to  assume  a  virtue, 
though  she  has  it  not.'  " 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  Mr.  Palmer  !  what 
would  become  of  us  without  you  !  You  will  never  call 
us  young  ladies  again,  but  dear  girls,  won't  you  ?" 

'*  No,  you  will  be  borrowing  baggages  to-morrow  !'* 
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Helen  moved  quickly,  but  Georgiana's  steps  lin- 
gered ;  she  had  a  question  to  ask  that  would  not  leave 
her  lips,  yet  would  not  be  repressed,  and  she  looked 
from  one  to  the  other  of  the  worthy  couple,  as  if  read- 
ing in  the  countenance  which  would  be  the  most  likely 
to  answer.  At  length,  whilst  her  hand  was  in  that  of 
her  kind  host,  she  said,  "  Pray,  sir,  has  Mr.  Hales — 
Lieutenant  Hales  —  really  sailed,  as  the  newspapers 
said?'' 

"  He  has,  Georgiana,  and  a  worthier  man  or  a  better 
officer  is  not  on  the  sea,  wide  as  it  is,  and  many  fine 
fellows  as  there  are  on  its  bosom.  I  have  seen  a  great 
deal  more  of  him,  from  circumstances  that  have  oc- 
curred, than  I  expected  to  do,  and  I  never  read  a 
brighter  page  in  human  nature  than  that  young  fel- 
low's heart  presented  to  me." 

Georgiana  did  not  attempt  any  reply,  for  none  ap- 
peared called  for,  but  her  eyes  told  how  sweet  were  the 
words  she  heard  to  her  heart,  and  how  truly  the  speaker 
had  judged  what  would  console  her  for  the  loss  she  had 
had  the  last  time  she  saw  him.  Not  a  word  more  was 
uttered. 

Lady  Anne  listened  to  Helen's  negociation  with  pro- 
found attention ;  that  Mr.  Palmer  should  ever  meet 
her  again  flattered  her  pride  of  rank,  since  she  thought 
no  other  motive  than  a  mean  subserviency  to  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  title  could  induce  him  to  forgive,  or  rather 
to  get  over,  the  many  offences  she  had  within  a  week 
or  two  practised  towards  him,  and  which,  it  must  be 
allowed,  savoured  of  ingratitude,  all  things  considered  ; 
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but  "  what  was  the  value  of  caste,  if  it  did  not  absolve 
one  from  the  usages  of  the  vulgar  ?  Lord  Meersbrook 
talked  of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Palmer  ;  but,  then,  he  was 
a  young  man  who  had  lived  abroad,-  and  did  not  un- 
derstand the  privileges  of  his  order.  Besides,  his  father 
was  the  first  peer  in  his  family ;  and  they  being  re- 
markable, age  after  age,  for  their  learning  and  virtues, 
chose  to  retain  the  character,  even  now  the  family  pe- 
culiarities might  be  dispensed  with.  To  be  sure,  a 
good  many  people  of  high  rank  did  entertain  the  same 
notion;  and,  if  convenient ,  it  was  desirable,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  nobility  should  be  honourable,  and 
compassionate,  and  generous,  especially  to  their  own 
body  ',  but  to  be  grateful  to  those  below  them  was  car- 
rying the  thing  too  far,  especially  if  a  little  haughti- 
ness, or  a  mixture  of  suavity  and  insolence,  would 
answer  the  purpose  as  well.'* 

A  whole  string  of  great  names  rose,  uncalled  for,  to 
Lady  Anne's  mind  of  her  own  compeers,  whose  lives 
are  daily  passing  in  the  practice  of  every  virtuous 
action  and  elegant  occupation  suitable  to  their  high 
station,  their  talents,  and  attainments ;  but  it  was  not 
agreeable  to  dwell  on  their  characters.  It  required  the 
goad  of  poverty,  and  all  the  native  energy  she  pos- 
sessed, "  to  screw  her  courage  to  the  sticking  point"  to 
meet  Mr.  Palmer  ;  but,  as  the  sooner  it  was  done  the 
better,  she  set  out  to  the  '*  man  over  the  way"  in  a 
few  minutes,  recalling  the  remembrance  of  her  station, 
and  the  graces  of  her  manners  to  her  aid,  whilst  that 
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of  her  obligation,  being  never  very  vividly  impressed, 
vanished  into  thin  air,  thereby  enabling  her  to  meet 
Mr.  Palmer  with  much  of  the  coolness  to  which  he  had 
lately  affixed  a  very  unseemly  epithet., 

'*  You  are  always  a  very  good  neighbour,  Mr. 
Palmer,  and,  I  understand  from  my  daughters,  are 
willing  to  lend  me  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds." 

"  Say  a  hundred  and  fifty  if  you  are  pressed,  Lady 
Anne,  but  it  must  be  on  certain  conditions." 

*'  Helen  said  nothing  of  conditions,  but  of  course  I 
must  submit.     What  are  they  ?" 

"  That  you  permit  Helen  to  be  with  Mrs.  Penrhyn 
during  her  confinement." 

"  Of  course,  I  always  intended  that  she  should." 

"  I  would  also  suggest,  though  I  do  not  insist,  on 
the  propriety  of  remaining  in  London  until  her  safety 
is  ascertained," 

"  I  fear  I  cannot  promise  that,  as  Pigget  has  let 
my  house." 

**  1  have  taken  it  for  a  friend,  whom  I  will  accom- 
modate in  my  own  until  you  are  enabled  to  set  out  to 
her  satisfaction,  as  believing  you  have  an  interest  in 
her.  The  laws  of  fashion  do  not  bind  people  of  rank 
to  forget  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and  affection,  for  I 
could  point  out  numerous  instances  where  mothers 
really  love  their  children,  and  wives  their  husbands. 
Wlio  was  ever  so  long  and  so  tenderly  a  nurse  as  the 
late   Duchess   of  Northumberlaud  ?    and   I   am   old 
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enough  to  remember  how  often  I  have  seen  the  beau- 
tiful Duchess  of  Devonshire,  about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing (when  I  was  at  Bath  in  91  or  92),  returning 
from  the  parade,  where  she  had  sate  up  the  live-long 
night  with  her  sister,  Lady  Duncannon ;  it  can 
therefore  be  no  disgrace  to  appear  as  if  you  felt  for 
your  daughter." 

*'  Very  fine,  sir  !  I  ask  the  terms  on  which  I  am 
to  have  the  money  ?" 

"And  I  have  named  them.  Your  ladyship  does 
dot  speak  to  a  money-lender,  but  a  gentleman;  fully 
aware,  of  course,  that  you  are  a  woman  of  rank  whom 
circumstances  have  laid  under  obligation  to  him  of  a 
nature  never  to  be  cancelled,  but  which  would  never 
have  been  remembered  if  your  ingratitude  had  not 
been  mingled  with  cruelty  to  your  own  sweet,  un- 
offending child,  in  a  way  unknown  to  her,  and  held 
hitherto  in  secresy  by  me,  but  not  therefore  forgiven 
or  forgotten." 

Mr,  Palmer  spoke  "as  one  having  authority,"  for 
he  was  a  tall  and  handsome  man,  past  the  prime,  but 
still  in  the  vigour  of  autumnal  life,  and  his  features, 
in  their  impressive  character,  though  generally  bene- 
volent and-  sweet,  were   now  stern  and  intellectual, 

r 

conveying  ;the  idea  that  he  looked  into  the  very  recesses 
of  the  heart ;  and  Lady  Anne  had  a  heart,  small  as 
might  be  its  dimensions,  and  incrusted  as  its  sur- 
face undoubtedly  was  with  pride  and  selfishness.  She 
had,  during  the  absence  of  her  daughters,  actually 
yoh.  lu  c 
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felt  great  solicitude  for  Louisa,  and  the  memory  of 
her  own  days  of  trial  had  risen  in  vivid  colours  to  her 
mind.  '*  How  very,  very  kind  poor  Granard  used 
to  be  on  those  occasions !  There  could  not  be  a 
better  husband  certainly,  and  I  trust  Charles  Penrhyn 
will  be  equally  so.  I  think  he  will,  which  is  a  great 
comfort.  Probably  Isabella  has  a  child — surely  it  is  a 
boy !  One  does  not  like  to  be  a  grandmother,  but 
yet,  when  an  heir  is  concerned,  it  is  the  sooner  for- 
given. She  is  very  young ;  but  then  he  is  rich,  and 
will  leave  nothing  undone  for  her,  I  trust.""* 

These  passing  thoughts  were,  of  course,  unknown  to 
Mr.  Pahner.  Had  he  given  Lady  Anne  credit  for 
them,  his  manners  would  have  been  more  bland  and 
his  words  less  pointed.  They  were  answered  so  far 
as  it  was  convenient  to  notice  them. 

"  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  be  silent  on  the  subject 
to  which  you  refer,  as  there  is  no  occasion  for  Georgiana 
to  know  she  has  received  an  offer  I  could  not  accept, 
having  much  higher  views  for  her,  which,  in  due 
time,  will  be  developed." 

*'  They  are  known  to  every  body.  Lady  Anne, 
already;  your  new  friends  were  less  discreet  than 
your  old  ones.  They  have  boasted  of  their  having  con^ 
verted  you  during  the  enforced  absence  of  your  wicked 
children,  one  of  whom,  they  observed,  was  going 
through  a  course  of  discipline  necessary  for  the  beau^ 
tiful  young  wife  of  a  very  particular  elderly  noble- 
man, who  neither  chose  his  estates  to  be  dilapidated, 
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nor  the  legitimacy  of  his  heir  to  be  doubted.  God 
knows,  neither  Georgiana  nor  any  of  your  daughters 
merited  to  be  thus  reflected  upon  !  If  she  could 
bring  herself  to  be  Marchioness  of  Wentworthdale, 
she  would  be  an  honour  to  her  high  station  ; — how- 
ever, that  is  over  now,  he  is  grouse^shooting  in 
Scotland." 

Lady  Anne  was  relieved  ;  the  absence  of  the  mar- 
quess had  greatly  puzzled  her,  as  he  had  bade  adieu 
for  a  short  time,  which  had  become  a  long  one. 
Baskets  of  game  had  reached  her  house,  but  not  a 
single  line,  in  his  own  hand,  had  met  her  eye.  Better 
it  should  be  so :  Georgiana  was  not  yet  in  a  state  to 
**  lure  the  gentle  tassel  back,"  but  no  thanks  to  the 
chattering  coterie  whom  she  had  courted  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  rendering  the  marquis  reassured  on  the 
subject  of  proper  acquaintance.  With  much  less  tact 
than  was  usual,  she  had  concluded  that  the  reverse  of 
wrong  must  be  right,  and  that  the  occasional  appear- 
ance of  a  serious  lady  in  her  drawing-room,  would 
neutralize  the  flirtations  of  her  gayer  friends ;  and 
this  she  now  mentioned,  with  many  indignant  ex- 
pressions, venting  on  those  she  called  "  prosy  old 
hypocrites"  the  anger  she  really  felt  for  Mr.  Palmer. 

*'  It  was  not  a  wise  thing  to  enter  a  close  clique, 
my  good  madam,  until  you  had  examined  both  them 
and  yourself,  and  considered  how  far  you  were  likely 
to  coalesce.  Your  true  friends  would  say  either  party 
were  unworthy,  or  unfit,  for  your  associates;  the  un* 
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erring  propriety  of  Lady  Anne  Granard  as  wife,  or 
widow,  has  never  been  doubted  (fine  woman  as  she 
certainly  is),  yet  it  must  be  said  she  degraded  herself 
in  chajjeroning  Lady  Penrhyn ;  but,  as  she  loves  the 
world,  lives  in  the  world,  and  for  the  world,  surely 
she  was  ilUcalculated  for  the  associate  of  those  who 
run  into  the  extreme  of  discarding  it,  despising  it, 
classing  its  amusements  with  the  most  heinous  sins, 
and  earning  a  better,  by  utter  renunciation  of  what 
we  have  mercifully  received  in  this.  Every  profession 
implies  education,  and  you  had  not  taken  your  de- 
gree in  my  Lady  Betty's  college.  You  had  better  by 
half  have  turned  Catholic/' 

''Spare  me,  Mr.  Palmer!  I  was  wrong — have 
been  wrong  in  many  respects,  I  fear,  but  I  meant 
well.  I  had  a  great  end  in  view,  and  —  I  have  it 
still  in  view  !'* 

"  Yes,  I  see  how  it  is !  You  are  playing  for  the 
odd  trick,  but  it  is  the  bystander  who  sees  the  game, 
and  1  tell  you  honestly,  you  have  nut  cards  to  carry 
it,  neither  physically  nor  figuratively.  You  have 
already — like  the  dog  in  the  water — lost  the  substance 
for  the  shadow.  That  reminds  me  I  had  better  pay 
you  as  I  agreed  to  do — a  month  or  six  weeks  in  ad- 
vance for  your  house.  Suppose  I  give  you  forty 
pounds,  it  may  be  a  convenience." 

Lady  Anne  took  the  money  eagerly,  and,  in  truth, 
thankfully ;  professed  an  intention  of  seeing  her 
(laughter  the  next  day,  and  returned  home  with  hey 
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heart  so  much  lighter,  that  she  forgot  every  remark 
which  had  awakened  her  resentment,  except  inwardly 
acknowledging  *'  that  much  of  what  the  man  had 
said  was  too  true.  Of  course  the  sailor  would  forget 
Georgiana  directly ;  but  should  the  marquis  really 
slip  through  her  fingers,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  another  younger  brother.  The  worst  of 
it  was,  that  in  her  pertinacious  refusal  of  the  sailor, 
she  had  lost  the  lord  his  brother,  who,  in  time,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  family  connexion,  might  have 
thought  of  Helen,  who  was  at  this  period  the  more 
attractive  of  the  sisters."  Alas  !  what  a  weary  world 
must  this  be  to  the  plotting  part  of  it !  the  plodders 
have  infinitely  the  advantage. 

We  hasten  over  the  next  ten  days  (for  we  are 
anxious  to  reach  our  friends  so  long  abroad,  and  of 
whom  we  know  so  little),  but  in  them  much  occurred, 
for  a  letter  was  received  from  Lord  Rotheles,  not  only 
reproaching  his  sister  for  having  robbed  Georgiana  of 
an  honourable  and  excellent  connexion,  but  insisting 
on  her  being  sent  down  to  the  castle,  and  informing 
her  that  *'  her  family  being  so  much  reduced,  his 
allowance  would  be  so  too,  as  it  was  plain  that  money 
only  fostered  the  pride  it  was  her  duty  to  subdue.'^ 
The  postscript  added,  "  that  the  countess  was  com- 
pletely overcome  by  the  misconduct  of  Lady  Allerton, 
who  had  eloped  with  an  officer— a  circumstance  which 
also  affiicted  his  own  mind  severely,  by  recalling 
events  long  gone  by,  but  never  ceasing  to  be  painful.'^ 
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Georgiana,  in  a  few  days,  had  the  comfort  of  seeing 
Louisa  the  mother  of  a  sweet  child ;  Lady  Anne,  in 
affectionate  attendance  upon  her;  and  her  own  in- 
valuable letter,  the  companion  of  her  journey, 
which  Mr.  Penrhyn  partook,  until  she  was  placed  in 
her  uncle's  carriage,  which  was  sent  to  meet  her. 
Lady  Anne  had,  therefore,  the  satisfaction  of  pro- 
ceeding to  Brighton  unencumbered  by  a  single 
daughter,  immediately  after  she  had  received  the 
good  news  she  most  desired,  that  Mrs.  Glentworth 
had  presented  her  husband  with  a  young  Roman  as 
his  heir.  The  circumstances  surrounding  her  were 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  extremely  pleasant ;  for  it 
cannot  be  supposed  she  had  much  sympathy  for  the 
Countess  of  Rotheles's  mortification,  and  she  relied 
on  the  good  offices  of  Georgiana  for  the  restoration 
of  her  uncle's  kindness  and  allowance,  the  former 
being  of  little  importance,  if  unaccompanied  by  the 
latter. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

When  Mr.  Glentworth,  his  young  bride,  and  her 
gentle  sister,  set  out  for  Marseilles,  the  former  ob^ 
served  "  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  his  travelling 
to  that  place  with  all  convenient  speed ;  therefore  he 
could  not  shew  them  much  of  Paris,  or  give  to  its 
amusements  the  time  and  attention  they  merited  ;'' 
but  he  added,  *'  as  soon  as  ever  I  have  settled  my 
business  at  the  city  where  I  resided  so  long,  I  will  take 
you  to  Italy  by  way  of  making  amends.'^ 

As  they  both  declared  a  great  preference  for  this 
nipst  interesting  of  all  countries,  and  were  alike 
charmed  with  all  they  saw,  and  grateful  to  him  who 
provided  their  pleasures,  and  whose  taste  and  infor- 
mation gave  zest  to  all  their  enjoyments,  nothing  could 
be  more  delightful  than  their  whole  journey,  which 
was  rendered  more  interesting  by  including  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Rhinej  and  a  portion  of  Switzerland^  The 
wonder  and  awe  which  pervaded  Isabella's  mind  at 
some  periods,  the  delight  she  expressed  at  others,  her 
unsophisticated  sentiments,  her  kind-heartedness,  the 
manner  in  which  (when  she  was  the  most  moved  or 
charmed)  she  wished  for  her  sisters  to  partake  her 
pleasures,  were  all  sources  of  the  sweetest  joy  to  her 
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husband,  to  whom  she  was  as  a  dear  child  whom  it 
was  luxury  to  indulge,  and  amusement  to  develop. 

Entirely  as  he  gave  his  mind  either  to  the  study  or 
the  improvement  of  her's,  it  yet  struck  Mary  that, 
however  great  the  goodness^  however  perfect  the  kind- 
ness of  Glentworth,  yet  the  love  was  principally  on 
Isabella's  side.  She  was  too  happy  at  this  time  to 
attempt  analyzing  his  feelings  or  her  own ;  she  was 
so  ignorant  of  all  other  men,  within  or  without  the 
pale  of  marriage,  that  she  had  no  opportunity  of  com- 
paring him  with  them,  or  his  ordinary  conduct  with 
theirs  ;  and  her  admiration,  her  reverence  of  him,  was 
so  intense,  her  obedience  and  submission  so  entire,  it 
was  hardly  likely  she  would  do  so  ;  but  if  ever  she  did, 
if  her  eyes  were  once  opened,  with  her  acute  feelings, 
her  entire  devotedness,  the  tender  sister  feared  that 
her  high  wrought  happiness  might  find  a  downfal  pd- 
portioned  to  its  present  altitude. 

Mary  had  loved  once  as  Isabella  loved  now;  and 
she  had  attained  that  point  of  reliance,  that  confiding 
faith  in  the  beloved,  which  Isabella  enjoyed,  and  had 
a  sense  of  sympathy  from  congeniality  of  tastes  and 
equality  of  years,  and  of  knowledge  with  the  one 
chosen,  more  perfect  than  her  sister  could  possibly 
have  with  a  man  so  superior  in  attainments ;  and,  as 
the  loss  of  this  love  had  been  the  great  misfortune  of 
her  life,  it  was  no  wonder  she  estimated  it  to  the  ex- 
treme of  its  value,  and  sought  most  anxiously,  on  her 
sister's    behalf,   the  continuance  of  that  hopefulness 
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which  was  its  best  substitute.  When  the  pleasures 
and  troubles  of  travelling  ceased,  and  their  little  circle 
became  strictly  domestic^  she  saw  clearly  the  time  of 
trial  would  come,  and  dreaded  lest  Isabella  should  be- 
come sensible  alike  to  her  own  inability  of  supplying 
the  society  her  husband  required,  and  which  in  Lon- 
don was  always  at  hand  ;  and  to  the  fact  of  his  being 
unexpectedly,  though  on  her  part  most  innocently^ 
drawn  into  making  an  offer,  without  that  profound 
consideration,  and  that  careful  investigation,  which 
can  only  be  affected  properly  during  a  certain  lapse  of 
time  and  thought. 

The  entire  change  which  had  taken  place  in  Isa- 
bella's situation  was  enough  to  dazzle  and  bewilder  a 
much  older  and  apparently  much  wiser  person.     She 
was  taken  from  the  pressure  of  a  poverty  that  made 
itself  constantly  felt,  to  all  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  wealth  in  its  best  gifts  and  most  luxurious  indul- 
gences —  from  the  taunts  of  a  mother  who  upbraided 
her    for    supposed    personal   deficiencies,    and   gave 
grudgingly  her  barest  necessities,  to  a  husband  who 
considered  her  youth  as   beauty,  or  admired  her  as 
possessing  that  description  of  it  to  which  he  had  been 
accustomed  long,  and  preferred  much,  and  on  which 
he  lavished  freely  whatever  could  enhance  its  merits, 
or  awaken  the  gratitude  of  its  possessor. 

But  a  man  may  idolize  a  wife  (which  Glentworth 
did  not),  and  yet  not  find  her  a  companion,  save  as  a 
pupil,  which  term  indicates  inferiority.     A  great  dis- 
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parity  of  years  places  two  people  in  two  distinct  areas, 
as  to  the  history  of  their  country,  their  connexions, 
memory,  and  their   feelings,  for  them   to  enjoy  the 
friendship  of  marriage,  the  fellowship  of  opinions.  At 
that  period,  when  enthusiasm  and  romance  is  natural 
and  even  graceful  in  one,  it  has  subsided  in  the  other, 
and  the  genuine  eloquence  of  imagination,  the  vivid 
burst  of  feeling,  may  elicit  a  smile ;  but  it  is  at  best 
sickly,  and  often  sneering.     On  the   other  hand,  the 
finest  argument  ever  concocted,  the  concentrated  wis- 
dom drawn  from  men  and  books,  will  fail  to  charm, 
like  the  hilarity  of  a  dance,  or  the  splendour  of  a 
gala,  the  young,  gay  girl,  whose  spirits  are  exuberant, 
and  whose  heart  is  untouched  by  care,  and  who,  a 
dozen  years  afterwards,  would,  in  calm  cheerfulness, 
listen  lovingly,  and  examine  carefully,  the   pleaded 
reasons  offered  to  her  judgment. 

Mr.  Glentworth  had  been  all  his  life  a  close  observer 
of  men  and  things ;  and,  as  events  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary nature  had  occurred  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  his  mind  was  stored  with  anecdotes  of 
men  and  measures,  persons  and  places,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  make  mention  of  them  in  conversation, 
not  unfrequently  referring  to  familiar  facts,  or  asking 
the  aid  of  another^s  memory.     On  these  matters  of 
chit  chat  occurring,  jNlary  always  came  forward  with 
ready  assistance,  so  far  as  her  recollection  or  reading 
enabled  her  ;  for,  when  Isabella  had  said,  "  that  was 
before  I  was  born,  I  believe,""  a  blank  shadow  seemed 
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to  spread  over  the  fine  countenance  of  her  husband, 
and  he  would  fall  into  a  fit  of  silent  musino-,  indicating: 
disappointment,  or  ennui. 

The  affectionate  anxiety  felt  for  her  sister's  happi- 
ness, togetlier  with  the  change  of  air,  and  that  moral 
change  of  scene  which  was  best  of  all,  had  the  hap- 
piest effect  on  the  health,  spirits,  and  person  of  that 
most  amiable  young  woman  so  long  designated  as 
"  poor  Mary."  She  was  still  very  quiet,  and  some- 
w^hat  subdued,  from  long  habit,  but  she  was  cheerful 
and  sensible,  peculiarly  alive  to  the  happiness  of  all 
around  her,  and  unobtrusively  solicitous  to  display 
the  good  qualities,  or  supply  the  deficiencies  of  her 
young  sister  to  the  guests  whom  they  occasionally 
entertained.  These  were  generally  merchants,  with 
whom  Mr.  Glentworth  was  formerly  connected,  and 
with  whom  he  was  now  finallv  settlino*,  or  such  of  his 
countrymen  as  were  returning  from  Greece,  Egypt, 
or  Turkey.  He  always  listened  with  great  delight 
to  the  details  given  by  these  travellers,  and  not  un- 
frequently  expressed  a  great  desire  to  follow  in  their 
steps,  in  which  case  Isabella  always  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  set  out  immediately  ;  but  not  one  travel- 
ler thought  such  journeying  desirable  for  ladies,  and 
the  conversation  generally  ended  with  his  saying, 
"  No,  no  ;  Italy  must  be  your  place  of  travel.  I 
know  it  so  well,  that  I  shall  make  a  good  guide ;  but, 
by  the  same  rule,  I  shall  find  nothing  new,  which  one 
always  requires  in  travelling." 
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"  I  should  think  you  had  left  your  own  coun- 
try long  enough,  Glentworth,  and,  since  you  are  mar- 
ried, would  think  it  right  to  settle  in  England,  go  into 
parliament,  and  so  forth,"  said  a  friend. 

**  So  I  intend,  certainly  ;  but  I  have  promised  to 
go  to  Italy." 

''  Surely,  dear  Mr.  Glentworth,  you  do  not  appre- 
hend that  I  shall  trouble  you  to  keep  that  promise  — 
the  sooner  I  go  to  England  the  sooner  I  see  my  sisters, 
you  know,"  said  Isabella;  "  besides,  I  shall  be  with 
you  in  either  case.'* 

''  My  promise  must  be  kept,  Isabella  ;  but  be  as- 
sured I  feared  no  trouble  of  any  kind  from  you,  who 
are  always  the  best  little  girl  in  the  world." 

'*  I  shall  not  be  the  best  little  one  much  longer,  for 
I  am  growing  very  fast  since  we  left  England.  Dr. 
Bartolonie  says  it  is  the  climate,  and  that  I  may  go  on 
for  a  year  or  two  ;  and,  being  quite  tall  enough  al- 
ready, I  am  willing  to  leave  Marseilles  whenever  you 
please,  for  I  don't  want  to  be  a  may-pole." 

Tliere  was  something  so  extremely  ridiculous  in 
the  idea  of  having  a  wife  who  was  so  very  much  a  child 
as  to  be  growing,  in  the  opinion  of  poor  Glentworth 
(who  was  in  all  respects  a  fastidious  and  sensitive 
man),  that  he  evidently  shrunk  from  the  eyes  of  his 
company,  several  of  whom  were  exchanging  smiles. 
Mary  saw  his  situation,  and  observed  immediately — 

"  You  forget  the  words,  dear  Isabella — he  said  you 
would  grow  till  you  were  eighteen  ;  and  that  time 
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will  come  soon  enough  to  save  you  from  being  taller 
than  my  mother,  who  is  a  very  fine  woman  of  a  com- 
manding not  masculine  height." 

Foolish  as  his  annoyance  had  been,  these  words 
were  a  positive  relief  to  Glentworth,  but,  unhappily, 
they  brought  before  his  eyes  a  form  which  had  per- 
haps never  entirely  left  them,  since  he  too  frequently 
studied  to  find  her  lineaments  in  the  face  of  Isabella, 
who  had  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  her  than  Eng- 
lish women  in  general  exhibit,  and  was  at  least  the 
only  one  in  her  family  whom,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  he 
would  have  preferred.  **  The  eyes  blue  languish  and 
the  golden  hair"  had  with  him  no  comparative  charm 
with  the  smooth,  fine-grained  skin  of  the  olive  beauty, 
united  with  dark,  hazel  eyes,  arched  brows,  an  out- 
line of  classic  chiselling,  teeth  of  pearly  whiteness,  and 
lips  of  vermilion  redness  ;  the  round,  soft  throat, 
becoming  whiter  as  it  recedes  from  the  eye,  and  leaves 
to  imagination  the  perfection  of  the  half-defined  and 
delicately-proportioned  bust.  Such  were  the  linea- 
ments on  which  he  had  gazed  in  passionate  admira- 
tion, dwelt  on  with  tender  devotion,  and  lamented  with 
sorrow,  the  more  deep  and  abiding  in  that  it  was  si- 
lent and  unsuspected,  nourished  and  fed,  despite  of 
the  wealth  which  offered  every  other  treasure,  and 
even  of  the  young,  innocent,  and  ardent  love  of  Isa- 
bella's virgin  heart. 

The  long  companionship  of  years,  the  interchange 
of  thought,  the  gradual  unfolding  of  affection,  ripen- 
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ing  by  degrees,  until  the  whole  being  is  absorbed  in 
one  object,  and  holds  existence  as  tending  to  one  end. 
Communion  of  thoughts,  and  fears,  and  hopes,  on  the 
most  important  subjects  and  doctrines  that  can  affect 
the  human  mind  and  agitate  the  immortal  soul — dif- 
ficulties that  retard,  and  delicacies  that  enhance  the 
blessing,  long  promised  but  never  obtained,  form  al- 
together bonds  for  the  heart,  from  wliich  it  can  be 
never  wholly  exempt  so  long  as  life  and  memory  en- 
dures —  for  what  may  be  termed  the  small  fibres,  as 
well  as  the  substantial  cordage,  contribute  to  bind  it. 
The  habits  of  seeing  through  another's  eyes,  of  re- 
ferring to  another's  judgment,  and  using  your  own 
on  her  behalf —  of  pitying  her  sorrows  or  her  pains, 
trembling  for  her  happiness  or  her  life,  rejoicing  in 
her  joy,  and  exulting  in  her  excellence  —  these  are 
the  spirit's  sacred  marriage  bonds,  rarely  felt  in  their 
most  extensive  character,  and  only  felt  by  the  best 
and  noblest  of  mankind,  never  broken  with  impunity, 
or  severed  even  by  death,  though  time,  which  tames 
down  all  passion,  and  religion,  which  controls  and 
purifies  all  motive,  may  bestow  a  sweet  and  evea  glo- 
rious sunset  to  a  cloudy  or  tempestuous  day — but  we 
return. 

Miss  Granard  had  always  received  the  kindest  at- 
tention from  her  brother-in-law,  but  she  remarked 
that  he  henceforward  paid  her  more  respect  than  he 
was  wont,  and  souglit  to  place  Isabella  more  imme- 
diately under  her  surveillance  ;  and,  although,  in  point 
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of  fact,  she  could  not  increase  her  love  or  her  solicitude^ 
she  was  not  sorry  to  obtain  from  him  approbation  on 
any  point  she  desired  to  carry  with  his  wife* 

As  she  considered  the  whole  family  under  the  highest 
obligation  to  him,  on  their  dear  Louisa's  account,  and 
her  young  married  sister  in  a  superior,  as  well  as  hap- 
pier, situation  than  herself,  she  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  interfere  with  Mrs.  Glentworth  (although 
her  youngest  sister),  had  she  not  been  the  sweet  and 
amiable  creature  she  was — if  her  husband  had  been 
the  doting  lover,  one  so  much  older  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be.     Since  their  arrival  at  Marseilles  he  was 
much  engaged,  and  soon  found  that  his  business  would 
detain  him  longer  than  he  had  expected ;  this  infoi'- 
mation  did  not  render  his  young  wife,  for  a  moment, 
petulant  or  impatient,  for  she  was  habituated  to  bend 
to  another's  will,  and  his  pleasure  was  the  law  of  her 
life  ;  but  his  absence,  which  was  frequently  prolonged 
far  beyond  the  time   he  had  named  for  his  return, 
always  gave  her  extreme  uneasiness,  the  effects  of 
which  were  visible,  despite  of  every  effi^rt  made  by  her 
sister  to  divert  her  attention  or  amuse  her  time. 

Men,  who  are  bachelors  to  six  and  thirty,  have 
rarely  the  punctuality  required  in  married  life ;  they 
are  neither  habituated  to  the  sharp  reproach  of  a 
hungry  wife,  nor  the  pleading  paleness  of  an  ailing 
one ;  and,  when  not  selfish  by  nature,  they  become 
careless  from  habit,  and,  lacking  the  pleasures  of  a 
social  meal,   accept  the   freedom   conferred  as  their 
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substitute.     This  fault  in  Glentworth  increased  the 
more  as  his  desire  to  conclude  his  stay   in  Marseilles 
increased,  and  it  affected  Isabella  very  painfully.    She 
had  grown  fast  and  was  become  very  thin,  at  the  time 
when  a  new  claim  was  made  on  the  strength  of  her 
constitution,  and  her  appetite  became  failing  and  ca- 
pricious  at  the  very  period  when  its  assistance  was 
required  to  sustain  the  waste  subtracted.     It  would, 
therefore,  not  unfrequently  happen  that  when  she  had 
been  for  an  hour  fainting  almost  for  want  of  food,  on 
its  arrival  she  could  scarcely  taste  it,  or,  having  done 
so,  was   obliged  to  leave  the  table.      Her  constant 
efforts  to  appear  better  than  she  felt,  and  her  actual 
delight  when  she  received  her  husband,  deceived  him 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  injury  under  which  she  was 
suffering ;   and,  one  day,  when   she  had  waited  too 
long,  and  yet  felt  unable  to  eat,  her  husband  remarked 
"  that  Lady  Anne  Granard  could  manage  petted  chil- 
dren better  than  he  could." 

Isabella  coloured,  but  did  not  speak,  or  even  look 
up  ;  but  Mary,  seeing  the  English  servant  had  left 
the  room,  and  knowing  the  French  one  would  not  un- 
derstand her,  said,  in  a  low  voice,  but  with  soniething 
of  asperity,  perfectly  new  in  her — 

"  Lady  Anne  Granard  had  no  petted  child  to  ma- 
nage, and  I  am  sure  you  have  no7ie,  Mr.  Glentworth, 
at  present.  Were  my  father  alive,  he  would  tell 
you  to  be  very  indulgent  towards  the  one  you  may 
expect." 
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'*  Isabella,  my  sWeet  Isabella  !  pardon  me^  my  love ; 
my  kind,  patient  girl."  Isabella  was  in  his  arms,  but 
she  had  fainted^  for  the  revulsion  in  her  feelings  had 
been  too  rapid.  He  carried  her,  himself^  to  her  couch, 
and,  after  seeing  her  recovered  and  cheerful,  returned 
to  dinner,  much  relieved,  saying  to  Mary,  "  he  had 
more  satisfaction,  a  great  deal,  in  knowing  poor 
Isabella  was  unable  to  eat,  than  in  believinof  her 
subject  to  airs  and  affectations,  such  as  some  girls 
were  guilty  of,  and  which  of  late  he  had  been  appre- 
hensive she  was  adopting/' 

''  I  cannot  say  I  have  equal  stoicism/'  said  Mary  5 
''  I  love  her  far  too  well  to  see  her  sufferings  un- 
moved, much  as  I  admire  her  fortitude  and  patience  : 
but  you  cannot  understand  her  as  well  as  I  do.  You 
consider  her  as  a  mere  child ;  I  know  her  to  be  a 
well-principled  woman,  with  an  understanding  far 
in  advance  of  her  years,  and  a  strength  of  mind  only 
equalled  by  the  integrity  and  beautiful  simplicity  of 
her  character.  I  had  hoped  that,  as  a  sensible  man, 
you  chose  her  for  her  excellent  qualities,  as  my  mo- 
ther always  called  her  the  plainest  of  the  family.  She 
is  the  only  brunette,  certainly." 

**  She  is  ;  and  I  liked  her  for  that  reason.  More- 
over, before  she  became  so  poorly,  she  approached  my 
standard  of  beauty  more  nearly  every  day.  In  fact, 
she  grew  very  like  ■       " 

Isabella  at  this  moment  entered  the  room :  she 
found  herself  better,  and  could  not  forego  the  plea- 
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sure  of  her  husband's  society  j  and  never  had  he  ren^ 
dered  it  so  agreeable  since  ''  he  was  the  bright,  par- 
ticular star"  who  alone  illumined  the  dull  dwelling  in 
Welbeck  Street.  Mary  managed  to  prove  the  truth 
of  her  own  assertions,  by  enabling  Isabella  to  speak 
with  more  freedom  than  usual  in  the  presence  of  her 
husband,  for  whom  she  had  too  much  admiring  reve- 
rence for  the  ease  and  freedom  necessary  to  domestic 
intercourse.  This  had  been  more  felt,  and  therefore 
more  acted  upon,  since  her  marriage  than  before,  be- 
cause she  had  become  properly  sensible  that  her  sphere 
of  action  was  enlarged,  that  she  had  new  duties  to 
fulfil,  and  that,  as  the  mistress  of  an  important  esta- 
blishment, the  wife  of  a  man  whom  every  one  looked 
up  to,  she  ought  to  assume,  with  modest  propriety, 
the  consequence  that  belonged  to  her.  Considering 
it  was  time  to  "  put  away  childish  things,"  her  hus- 
band never  called  her  a  child,  or  referred  to  her  as 
one,  but  she  felt  it  as  the  harshest  remonstrance,  the 
cruellest  reproach  he  could  use,  and  preferred  being 
silent  in  general  to  saying  any  thing  which  might  be 
construed  into  that  wdiich  was  her  innocent  fault,  her 
positive,  yet  not  irremediable  misfortune.  She  nei* 
ther  dared  be  playful,  nor  enjoy  the  playfulness  of 
another ;  yet,  being  utterly  devoid  of  dissimulation 
in  repressing  the  natural  buoyancy  of  her  spirits,  she 
only  half  succeeded,  and,  whilst  she  suppressed  the 
laugh  of  gaiety,  failed  to  display  the  womanly  com- 
posure, or  the  imposing  gravity,  she  sought  to  obtain 
and  to  exhibit. 
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It  IB  impossible  for  the  most  thoughtful  girl  to  ap- 
pear the  experienced  woman  j  but  the  lady-like  and. 
gentle,  the  reasoning  and  listening,  will  never  be  con- 
demned as  inadequate  companions,  either  by  the  old, 
the  sorrowful,  or  the  fastidious,  to  each  of  whom  they 
may  impart,  as  by  a  happy  contagion,  some  portion 
of  their  own  elastic  spirits  and  ever-springing  hope- 
fulness. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Mr.  Glentworth  was  a  man  of  too  much  getiuirie 
feeling  not  to  pity  the  sufferings  of  his  young  wife, 
which  became  so  much  increased  by  the  heat  of  Mar- 
seilles that  her  sister  was  seriously  alarmed,  thinking 
that  a  frame  so  attenuated  as  hers  must  sink  under  its 
influence,  and  he,  therefore j  hastily  arranged  his 
affairs,  and  they  removed  to  Civita  Vecchia. 

Their  little  voyage  was  beneficial,  in  the  greatest 
degree,  to  Isabella ;  therefore  they  soon  renewed  it  as 
far  as  Leghorn,  from  w^ience  they  went  to  Pisa,  not 
choosing  to  leave  the  sea  at  a  great  distance,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  be  the  best  friend  of  the  invalid.  Here  it 
was  certain  she  rapidly  recovered  her  lost  strength, 
and  recruited  her  wasted  form  ;  and  here  she  received 
the  letters  of  her  beloved  family,  relating  many  cir- 
cumstances well  known  to  our  readers,  but  new  to  the 
travellers,  the  tidings  having  far  to  go.  They  were 
delighted  with  the  idea  of  their  mamma  having  for- 
given Louisa,  but  sorry,  she  thought,  such  a  public 
proof  of  her  pardon  necessary  as  that  of  giving  a 
party  ;  for  the  sisters  well  knew  how  great  an  embargo 
it  would  lay  on  the  purses  of  Helen  and  Georgiana ) 
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and  Mrs,  Glentworth  sincerely  wished  she  were  at  home 
again,  that  she  might  obviate  their  inconvenience,  or 
in  any  way  contribute  to  their  comfort.  Neither  could 
she  doubt  that  her  residence  near  them  was  as  likely 
to  contribute  to  their  eventual  advantage  as  their  tem« 
porary  pleasure ;  and  being,  in  fact,  more  calculated  to 
live  on  the  heart  than  the  mind,  she  began  to  wish  ex- 
ceedingly for  reunion  with  her  family,  and  observed 
to  Mary  : — 

"  You  are  a  great  deal  better,  and  so  am  I.  Had 
we  not  better  go  home  immediately,  dear  sister  ?  I 
should  like  just  to  see  Rome,  which  could  be  easily 
done  since  we  are  so  near  it ;  but,  as  to  Florence  and 
its  grand  galleries,  Genoa  and  its  palaces,  Naples  and  its 
Ijurning  mountains,  even  Venice  and  all  its  wonders 
fi^de  in  my  eyes,  when  I  think  of  the  delight  I  should 
enjoy  in  having  mamma  and  all  my  sisters  around  me, 
^nd  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  seated  at  our  table." 

■*  I  hope  you  will  have  that  pleasure  next  spring ; 
but,  since  we  are  here,  and  Mr.  Glentworth  intends  to 
take  us  to  all  these  places,  we  must  not  offend  him  by 
underrating  them."" 

''  But  it  is  principally  on  his  account  that  I  would 
return  home,  Mary,  for  he  has  never  been  happy,  I 
am  confident,  since  we  entered  Italy ;  he  has  been 
nervous  and  ill  at  ease  since  the  hour  we  landed  at 
Civita  Vecchia,  I  am  certain.*" 

**  He  was  extremely  anxious  about  you." 

**  So  I  thought ;  and  I  did  my  very  best,  on  that  ac- 
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count,  to  appear  well,  and,  thank  God,  I  soon  became 
so  ;  but  he  did  not,  therefore,  get  better  :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  frequently  pale  and  abstracted.  If  ever 
we  speak  of  Rome,  he  becomes  either  bewildered  or 
angry ;  yet,  if  a  cross  word  escapes  him,  makes  ten 
times  the  apology  called  for.  Your  anxiety  about  me, 
dear  sister,  has  prevented  your  noticing  these  things, 
but  I  cannot  fail  to  see  them  j  besides,  no  one  can  ob- 
serve so  much  as  myself;  he  often  sighs  and  mutters 
in  his  sleep,  and  more  than  once  has  said,  '  dear  Mar- 
garita !'  or  'oh,  Margarita  r" 

"  That  is  accounted  for  by  his  anxiety  for  you,  since 
Margarita  is  your  name  ;  though  seldom  used  in  your 
family,  he  may  like  it  the  best."  ^ 

"  He  maz/,''  said  the  young  wife,  musingly,  "  but  I 
have  a  great  notion,  Mary,  that  he  is  not  thinking  of 
me.  Sleep  restores  the  absent  and  the  dead.  It 
strikes  me  that  the  passion  of  his  youth  referred  to, 
when  he  made  me  an  offer,  has  been  felt  for  one  whom 
he  knew  in  Italy,  and  who  probably  died  here." 

"  Very  likely,  my  dear  ;  it  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon for  young  and  beautiful  girls  in  consumption  (the 
most  interesting  of  all  human  beings)  to  end  their 
short  lives  in  this  country." 

"  I  think  he  supposed  that  a  length  of  time,  a  new 
connection,  and  the  great  pleasure  he  has  in  works  of 
art  and  the  many  glories  of  Italy,  would  enable  him  to 
bear  the  memory  of  her  loss  with  resignation  and  calm, 
pess,  whereas  he  finds  himself  more  affected  than  he 
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expected,  and  fears  to  retread  the  scenes  where  he  has 
been  happy  with  the  departed.  Why  else  should  we 
delay  going  to  Rome,  which  is  as  near  the  sea  as  Pisa, 
and  has  always  been  the  especial  spot  to  which  my 
wishes  pointed  ?" 

''  He  said  this  very  morning  he  should  go  soon 
thither,  and  procure  us  a  house,  you  know/' 

"  He  did  so ;  and  there  was  trouble  written  in  every 
feature  of  his  fine  countenance,  at  the  moment.  Why 
does  he  not  tell  me  his  troubles,  dear  Mary  ?  why  not 
permit  my  synipathy  to  soothe  his  sorrows  by  par^ 
taking  them  ?  He  would  not  find  me  jealous  or  exact- 
ing ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  gain  the  freedom  to 
mourn  unwatched,  to  lament  unreproved,  to  praise 
uncontradicted.  I  am  willing  to  drop  a  tear  on  the 
grave  of  her  he  loved,  as  if  she  were  my  sister ;  for, 
surely,  our  preference  of  the  same  dear  object,  our  ad 
miration  of  the  same  virtues,  form  a  tie  between  us, 
I  can  look  up  to  her  pure  and  happy  spirit  with  vene- 
ration, and  trust  she  can  look  down  on  me  with  ap- 
probation, if  I  make  her  beloved  happy." 

*'  Your  feelings  on  this  delicate  subject  are  all  ami- 
able, and  even  exalted,  my  sweet  sister  3  but  there  are 
few  who  can  comprehend  them ;  and,  though  1  really 
think  Mr,  Glentworth  would  do  so,  and  be  sincerely 
grateful  for  your  tenderness  and  your  affectionate  com- 
prehension of  his  troubles,  yet  I  do  not  think  it  will  do 
for  you  to  seek  his  confidence,  or  venture,  as  it  were, 
t-p  seize  on  his  secret.     We  sisters  have  all  been  so  ac-» 
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customed  to  share  each  other's  griefs,  and  support  each 
other  through  all  our  little  troubles,  that  we  do  not 
know  how  to  live  without  pity  and  the  consolations  of 
affection.  But  man,  in  the  pride  of  his  sex,  may  not 
choose  that  a  cherished  sorrow  should  be  noticed  and 
soothed,  even  by  a  devoted  wife.  He  may  wrestle  with 
it  and  overcome  it,  as  he  has  done  at  other  times,  and 
the  cloud  now  on  his  breast  and  his  brow  may  subside. 
Hold  yourself  at  all  times  ready  to  receive  any  com- 
munication with  your  wonted  kindness,  but  seek  not  to 
lift  the  veil,  even  to  pour  balm  on  the  wound  it  hides." 

"  But  can  I  be  cheerful  when  he  is  sad,  Mary  ?  can 
I  doubt  whether  sorrow  or  anger,  or  ill  health,  op- 
presses him,  and  never  seem  to  care  for  his  affliction  ?" 

"  Apply  your  cares  exclusively  to  the  last  named 
evil,  which  will  enable  him  to  hide  or  reveal  as  much 
as  he  pleases.  Let  us  both  strive  to  win  him  into  con- 
versation, receive  all  our  pleasures  and  information 
from  his  hands,  be  willing  to  take  what  he  gives,  and 
never  regret  what  he  withholds — and  in  time  (perhaps 
a  short  time)  he  will  be  all  himself." 

Thus  Mary  spoke,  and  Isabella  thankfully  acceded 
to  her  advice,  but  deeply  did  the  elder  sister  grieve 
that  there  was  occasion  to  give  it,  for  she  was  far  from 
being  persuaded  that  it  was  for  a  buried  love,  poor 
Glentworth  was  now  suffering.  To  the  pure  mind  of 
Isabella  thought  of  no  other  had  arisen  ;  and  it  was  far 
better  that  the  generous  romance  of  her  young  heart 
should  expatiate  on  the  rival  in  heaven,  than  for  a  mo* 
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ment  dread  a  rival  on  earth,  and  therefore  become  sub- 
ject to  jealousy,  which  would  render  heaven  itself  a 
hell,  more  especially  to  one  so  altogether  absorbed  in 
her  husband  as  Isabella. 

At  times  Mary  thought  it  not  improbable  that  Glent- 
worth,  if  he  accounted  at  all  for  the  evident  weight  on 
his  spirits,  the  silence  and  abstraction  which  they  were 
unable  to  shake  from  their  own  manners  under  his 
infliction,  would  speak  to  her  in  preference  to  one  so 
young  as  her  sister,  and  so  situated  as  to  her  health 
and  her  expectations.  She  remembered  her  mother 
once  saying,  in  a  tone  of  anxiety,  about  the  time  of 
their  marriage,  ^'  surely  Isabella  will  have  children,  for 
Glentworth  always  loved  them  about  him  ;  besides, 
every  rich  man  wants  heirs;"  and  these  words  had, 
for  some  months,  in  which  there  was  no  likelihood  of 
such  a  circumstance,  given  her  a  little  uneasiness,  and 
induced  her  to  suppose  her  brother-in-law  anxious  on 
the  subject;  but,  although  particularly  desirous  that  his 
wife  should  have  all  possible  medical  advice  and  indul- 
gence, she  never  had  perceived  that  the  prospect  gave 
him  pleasure.  A  few  words  of  Charles  Penrhyn's,  added 
to  his  wife''s  letter,  conveyed  a  far  warmer  sense  of  joy 
in  the  circumstance,  and  of  grateful  love  and  tender- 
ness to  Louisa,  than  any  thing  which  had  fallen  thus 
far  from  the  lips  of  the  rich  and  generous  Glentworth. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable,  because  he  v/as  a  man 
of  acute  sensibility,  not  devoid  of  family  pride,  and 
accustomed  to  speak  of  certain  purchases  and  estates 
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received  from  his  uncle  as  devolving  on  heirs,  and  in^. 
eluding  responsibilities.  Could  a  man  so  situated  fail 
to  evince  the  joy  he  felt  in  the  circumstance  expected ; 
thereby,  delighting  and  sustaining  his  suffering  young 
wife,  if  he  were  not  wrapt  and  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  an  object  still  more  interesting — an  oh. 
ject  still  living,  still  capable,  however  high  or  virtuous, 
of  working  woe  to  Isabella  ? 

Carefully  did  Mary  conceal  these  thoughts  in  her 
bosom,  and  earnestly  did  she  beseech  Almighty  mercy 
to  avert  the  evils  they  threatened,  and  Almighty  guid- 
ance to  those  who  were  the  subject  of  her  fears  and 
her  affections.  At  the  same  time,  active  in  mind,  calm 
in  manners,  and  firm  in  the  path  of  duty,  the  lovelorn 
maiden  (who,  in  resigning  her  own  hopes  of  happiness, 
had  bound  herself  the  more  entirely  to  that  of  her 
sisters,)  evinced  the  good  sense  and  the  warm  affection, 
the  considerate  pity  demanded  by  the  mysterious  trou- 
bles of  one  party,  and  the  better  understood  solicitude 
and  physical  inflictions  of  the  other. 

Glentworth  proceeded  to  Rome,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  intention  he  had  spoken  of,  which  was  that  of 
procuring  a  house  at  the  healthy  season,  and,  in  the 
interim,  proposed  going  by  sea  to  Naples,  touching  at 
Genoa,  and  in  every  respect  being  governed  by  the 
health  and  capabilities  of  his  young  wife,  who  would 
gladly  have  accompanied  him,  but  dared  not  make  the 
proposal,  as  he  was  evidently  determined  to  be  alone, 
not  taking  even  his  valet  with  him,     Isabella  had  no 
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doubt  that  he  sought  to  weep  in  solitude  over  the  grave 
of  her  he  had  loved,  and  only  grieved  that  she  was  not 
permitted  to  share  his  sorrows.  Mary  encouraged  the 
supposition,  though  she  could  not  share  it,  and  en- 
gaged Isabella  much  in  making  purchases  of  beautiful 
work  at  various  nunneriesj  learning  particulars  on  the 
subject  of  /est  as  and  miracles,  and  bestowing  on  the 
peasantry  useful  gifts,  which  drew  forth  blessings  ut- 
tered in  the  glowing  fervour  of  their  hearts  and  their 
sweet  language  with  poetic  fluency,  so  that  his  few 
days  of  absence  passed  with  little  of  repining,  and  he 
actually  returned  at  the  time  he  had  specified,  to  the 
great  delight  of  Isabella,  who  was  never  weary  of 
thanking  him,  until  she  became  alarmed  by  the  change 
in  his  countenance,  which  indicated  either  positive  ill- 
ness or  severe  affliction. 

*'  YcfU  are  ill,  dear  Glentworth,  or  you  have  been,  I 
am  certain  ?  " 

'^  I  had  a  little  bilious  attack  at  Rome,  but  it  is  over 
now." 

^'  There  are  good  physicians  there,  of  course  —  did 
you  see  one  ?" 

"  I  saw  a  physician,  certainly,  but  he  did  me  no 
good  —  he  half  killed  me.'* 

As  Mr.  Glentworth  spoke,  he  left  the  room,  and 
Mary  read  in  his  countenance  an  expression  of  agony 
which  he  sought  to  hide  by  retiring  to  his  dressing- 
room,  where  he  kept  his  books  and  papers,  and  spent 
much  time  in  general ;  but  Isabella  construed  the  words 
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literally,  and  grieved  that  he  had  not  procured  an 
English  physician.  She  had  not  seea  the  expression 
which  alarmed  her  sister,  and  would  have  been  the 
source  of  equal  sorrow  and  solicitude,  vain  conjecture, 
and  rejected  pity,  to  herself;  it  was  therefore  well  for 
her  to  escape  it.  There  was  sufficient  mortification  in 
finding  that  several  hours  elapsed  before  her  husband 
joined  them,  which,  after  five  days'  absence,  could  not 
fail  to  be  painful :  if  he  were  not  interested  in  her 
pursuits,  yet  he  well  knew  how  much  she  was  in  his  ; 
"  had  he  nothing  to  communicate,  who  had  been  visit- 
ing imperial  Rome  ?" 

It  appeared  he  had  not,  for  the  evening  passed  in 
silence,  save  when  Glent worth  said,  that  *'on  the  £oU 
lowing  day  they  would  leave  Pisa,  as  a  vessel  would 
put  in  at  Leghorn  in  the  evening."  When  Isabella 
recollected  the  trouble  she  used  to  have  in  preparing 
for  a  removal  to  Brighton,  she  could  not  help  con^ 
trasting  her  situation  then  with  that  she  held  now, 
when  the  most  material  changes  called  for  no  personal 
exertion,  and  abundance  of  handsome  apparelj  suitable 
for  every  place  and  every  want,  were  always  at  hand, 
and  her  heart  swelled  with  gratitude  not  less  thau 
love.  But  when  she  turned  her  glistening  eyes  on 
him  who  had  bestowed  so  much,  his  look  of  care  and 
absence  told  her  to  keep  silence,  "  though  it  was  pain 
and  grief"  to  her,  lest  she  should  intrude  on  the  trea- 
sured reverie,  and  convert  his  sorrow  into  anger,  his 
coldness  iuto  contempt,  • 
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When  busy  he  was  better,  and  appeared  to  think 
perpetual  motion  a  panacea  for  his  unnamed  and  un- 
nameable  complaint ;  and  so  much  were  they  hurried 
from  place  to  place,  after  their  arrival  at  Genoa,  that 
both  sisters  were  thankful  when  they  embarked  again^ 
as  the  sea  appeared  a  resting-place ;  and  during  their 
placid  sail  to  Naples,  Isabella  regained  the  quiet  she 
required  to  her  person,  but  she  could  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  her  husband  was  proportionately  ill  at  ease  ; 
perpetual  motion  seemed  necessary  for  him  ;  and  when 
not  hastily  walking  the  deck,  he  would  be  asking  in- 
cessant questions  of  every  person  on  board,  without 
attending  to  their  replies,  or  apparently  remembering 
what  he  had  inquired  about.  There  was  a  bustling 
attention  to  their  wants,  that  was  entirely  new  in  his 
conduct,  and  evidently  arose  from  a  vain  wish  to  escape 
from  some  corroding  care,  which  he  could  neither  con* 
quer  nor  explain,  and  which  he  sought  especially  to 
hide  from  his  own  family,  though  it  might  be  accounted 
for  by  the  situation  of  his  lady* 

On  arriving  at  the  hotel  in  Naples,  he  immediately 
inquired  for  letters,  and  on  one  being  given  to  him 
which  was  from  Rome,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and 
proceeded  to  select  rooms  suitable  for  their  accommo- 
dation ;  having  settled  every  thing  in  a  manner  more 
like  himself  than  usual,  he  said  he  must  take  a  short 
turn  on  the  Chiajia,  and  see  if  the  mountain  looked  as 
it  used  to  do,  and  not  till  he  had  completely  left  the 
house  did  he  draw  forth  and  read  the  letter. 
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Isabella's  eye  was  following  him.  *'  Who  could  the 
letter  be  from  ? — had  it  any  thing  to  do  with  the  state 
of  mind  he  had  lately  evinced?" 

When  these  questions  were  repeated  to  Mary,  she 
answered, — "  That  most  likely  it  was  from  the  owner 
of  the  house  he  had  taken,  since  it  was  plain  he  had 
given  orders  that  some  communication  should  be  made 
to  him  as  he  asked  for  the  letter,  and  not  less  so  that 
it  was  a  mere  matter  of  business  which  could  be  read 
at  any  time,  since  he  never  even  looked  at  it  whilst  he 
was  with  them/' 

Isabella  accepted  the  explanation,  but  her  heart  was 
not  satisfied  with  it  5  she  remembered  that  Louisa  used 
to  pocket  Charles's  letters,  and  keep  them  as  treasures 
to  be  opened  only  at  bedtime,  or  when  she  could  be 
alone.  The  business  of  a  house  might  be  supposed  to 
concern  her  as  much  as  himself,  and  it  would  have  been 
natural  to  say  what  he  had  heard  respecting  it.  Mary 
was  mistaken. 

Alas  !  Isabella  was  not.  In  that  incident  she  im- 
bibed the  poison  which  circumstances  almost  compelled 
her  to  receive,  since  from  the  very  first  she  had,  in  the 
modesty  of  her  nature,  held  herself  incapable  of  win- 
ning and  retaining  the  affections  of  so  superior  a  man 
as  Glentworth,  and  his  manners,  even  when  most 
kind,  had  been  calculated  to  confirm  her  fears.  She 
had  still  been  in  liis  eves  the  child  with  whom  he  had 
been  wont  to  play,  the  little  girl  he  felt  most  interested 
in,  because  ill-treated  by  her  mother  as  plain,  whilst 
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she  possessed  a  countenance  and  features  to  him  more 
interesting  a  thousand  times  than  those  of  her  dazzling 
sisters. 

He  might  also  have  known  "  she  had  that  within 
which  passeth  show,^*  but  it  is  certain  that  until  Mary 
insisted  on  her  possession  of  mental  power,  he  had 
given  her  no  credit  for  it  j  but,  having  really  a  very  high 
opinion  of  Miss  Granard's  good  sense  and  discrimin- 
ation, he  was  willing  to  believe  all  she  said,  but  since 
that  time  his  mind  had  been  in  such  a  situation  as  to 
leave  him  little  power  for  investigating  the  mind  of 
another. 
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CHAPTER  XXVill. 

It  is  the  peculiar  property  of  jealousy  to  "  make 
the  food  it  lives  on  j'**  and  although  poor  Isabella  had 
not  one  point  on  which  to  hang  an  argument,  save 
the  evident  uneasiness  of  her  husband — thoucrh  she 
did  not  know  whether  her  supposed  rival  was  dead  or 
alive,  whether  the  complaints  she  at  once  pitied  and 
resented  were  those  which  *'  poppy  and  mandragora'* 
might  medicine,  or  "  those  written  troubles  of  the 
brain"  which  were  incapable  of  cure,  she  contrived  to 
make  up  for  herself  a  draught  of  most  terrible  inflic- 
tion. If  Glentworth,  conscious  of  his  late  errors, 
struggled  to  appear  cheerful,  and  explain,  with  his 
wonted  ability,  the  situation  of  a  temple  in  Pompeii, 
point  out  the  finest  portions  of  a  landscape,  or  dilate 
on  the  character  of  the  Neapolitans,  she  would  sup- 
pose he  had  received  pleasant  letters,  and  endeavour 
to  learn,  by  every  indirect  medium,  if  any  had  ar- 
rived. Her  eye  was  ever  restless  and  inquiring — she 
was  suspicious  that  the  servants  knew  more  than  they 
ought  of  their  master's  secrets — and  when  at  length 
lier  misery  had  palpably  affected  her  health,  and 
Mary  lamented  it,  she  thought  that  '*  she  also  helped 
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to  deceive  her,"  and  addressed  her  with  a  petulance 
and  acrimony  so  new  and  alarming  in  her,  that  the 
tender  sister  burst  into  tears  of  sincere  sorrow  and 
profound  compassion* 

"  Isabella/'  said  she,  at  length,  *'  1  pity  you  more 
than  I  have  words  to  express ;  but  I  must  also  ex- 
hort you ;  if  you  cannot  conquer  the  sorrow  which  has 
seized  you  wholly,  yet  you  may  control  the  temper 
which  arises  from  it,  otherwise,  you  may  render  a 
temporary  trouble  a  life-long  alienation,  for  many 
women  have  done  so.  You  are  encouraging  a  passion 
which  will  not  only  destroy  your  happiness,  but  your 
amiability,  and  may  really  bring  upon  you  the  evil 
you  dread.     *  You  are  jealous,  Isabella  !' " 

"  And  have  I  no  cause  !  Can  you,  Mary,  in  whose 
integrity  I  could  at  one  time  have  fully  confided, 
deny  that  I  have  cause  for  suspicion  ?  and  have  not 
you,  in  many  little  matters,  tried  to  mislead  me  ?" 

*'  I  have  undoubtedly  tried  to  put  the  best  con- 
struction on  your  husband's  conduct ;  and  when  you 
did  so  yourself,  were  you  not  much  happier  than  you 
are  now?  and  was  it  not  more  consistent  with  the 
obedience  you  have  promised,  the  honour  in  which 
you  hold  him  ?  Surely,  you  do  not  wish  to  hold  out 
Mr.  Glentworth  to  the  world  as  a  man  who  would,  in 
so  short  a  time,  degrade  himself  by  deserting  the 
young  wife  so  lately  married  for  love.  You  cannot 
explain  in  what  his  error  consists.  You  cannot 
accuse  him  of  any  thing   tangible — and   every   one 
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must  see  how  attentive  he  is  in  going  with  you  from 
place  to  place.  I  can  also  see  that  he  struggles  much 
to  appear  cheerful,  for  your  sake,  and  that  your 
altered  manners,  and  your  bad  health,  affect  him 
deeply." 

Isabella  might  have  truly  said — "  The  change  began 
with  him ;  he  has  led  me  on  till  I  resigned  myself  to 
that  demon  which,  like  the  evil  spirits  of  old,  seek 
unto  themselves  others  more  wicked,  to  enter  the 
heart  and  dwell  there  ;'*  but  she  sought  for  no  excuse, 
and  started  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  doing, 
saying,  or  even  thinking,  any  thing  which  could 
bring  obloquy  upon  her  husband.  She  recalled  many 
times  of  late,  *'  when  in  the  bitterness  of  her  feelings 
she  had  repelled  with  coldness  those  attentions  long 
withdrawn,  but  now,  from  pity,  again  conceded  ; 
and  she  felt  that  if  she  had  indeed  lost  his  love,  it 
would  be  well  to  accept  the  substitute  that  remained  ; 
*'  for  whatever  might  be  his  feelings,  she  had  not 
ceased  to  love:"  *'  there  w^as  no  sacrifice  she  could 
make  for  his  happiness  too  great ;  no  proof  of  tender- 
ness she  could  display  too  endearing." 

"  If  your  sensibility  is  alive  to  his  merits  —  if 
you  still  love  so  fondly — there  is  the  greater  necessity 
for  you  to  retain,  or  renew,  his  love.  You  must  call 
on  your  fortitude  and  your  patience,  to  endure  that 
which  he  inflicts — not  wiUingly,  it  is  certain — but 
from  some  terrible  necessity,  some  painful  mystery, 
<9f  which    we   cannot  judge.     You   think   you   could 
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sacrifice  a  limb,  nay  a  life,  for  his  service ;  can  you 
not  then  sustain  your  spirits  and  preserve  your 
temper  ?  Confide  in  his  goodness,  if  you  cannot  in  his 
affections,  and  pray  to  God  for  better  times  to  you 
both  ?" 

Isabella  threvv^  herself  into  Mary*s  arms,  and,  for 
a  short  time,  wept  vehemently ;  but  she  struggled 
with,  and  conquered,  an  emotion  which  she  knew, 
from  sad  experience,  would  leave  her  exhausted,  and 
entail  evil  on  the  dear,  though  unborn,  heir  of  her 
affliction^  Mary  seated  her  on  the  couch,  and  after 
kissing  her  tenderly,  withdrew;  trusting  that  she 
might  take  the  sacred  advice — "  commune  with  thy 
heart  in  thy  chamber,  and  be  still."  Hoping  that 
Mr.  Glentworth  would  not  see  her  sister  whilst  her  eyes 
were  so  red,  she  inquired  "  if  he  had  returned  from 
the  ride  he  generally  took  after  breakfast  ?"  and  was 
answered  byan    English  servant. 

"  Master  did  return  from  his  ride,  ma'am,  half  an 
hour  ago ;  but  finding  a  letter  from  Rome,  he  went 
out  again,  and  is  walking  on  the  Chiajia,  a- reading 
of  it.'' 

Mary's  heart  sunk  within  her ;  and,  sensible  that 
her  countenance  changed,  she  turned  hastily  towards 
her  own  room  ;  but  Robert  was  an  old  servant  of  her 
father's  (on  which  account  Glentworth  had  engaged 
him),  and  he  rarely  missed  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing to  Miss  Granard,  therefore  she  could  not  avoid 
the  farther  observation  of — 
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"  I  don't  like  them  there  Roman  letters  a  bit — > 
they  brings  more  bile  to  master  than  a  lord  mayor's 
dinner  would  do." 

"  Perhaps  so,  Robert;  but  he  has  not  many." 

''  I  think  it's  pretty  thick,  four  within  a  fortnight, 
and  every  one  a  shaking  him  down,  as  it  were,  and 
making  him  an  old  man  afore  his  time." 

'*  He  does  look  old,"  said  Mary  to  herself,  as  she 
closed  the  door ;  ''  and  if  these  letters  come  so  fre- 
quently, poor  Isabella  has  more  cause  for  jealousy 
than  I  apprehended.  It  may  be  something  amiss  in 
his  affairs  !  Would  it  were  !  —  the  dear  creature 
could  lose  her  new-found  luxuries  much  better  than 
her  husband's  affections  !" 

Mary  sate  down,  silent  tears  rolling  o^er  her 
cheeks,  wondering  how  all  would  end,  and  seeking, 
in  vain,  to  find  what  was  her  duty  in  a  case  affecting 
her  so  nearly,  yet,  in  many  respects,  precluding  her 
interference,  since  there  was  no  quarrel  to  make  up, 
no  injury  to  complain  of.  Perhaps  the  same  thoughts 
were  passing  the  mind  of  Isabella  j  but  her  grief  was 
necessarily  more  acute,  and  its  expression  more 
vivid.  After  Mary  had  withdrawn,  she  tried  to 
meditate,  tried  to  pray,  and  especially  tried  so  to 
chasten  her  heart  that,  come  what  would,  it  should 
never  again  rebel  against  the  husband  she  loved 
so  entirely,  and  whose  sorrows  demanded  her  pity, 
whatever    were    their    cause.     Whilst    absorbed    in 
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thoughts  like  these,  and  happily,  ignorant  of  the 
new  cause  which  existed  to  warrant  suspicion  (and 
which  had  drawn  from  her  husband's  eyes  tears  that 
fell  hke  scalding  lead  from  his  burning  brain),  she 
slowly  paced  her  dressing-room  (the  door  of  which 
was  unclosed,  because  unnoticed),  and  had  exclaimed, 
as  she  had  done  many  a  time  before — "  if  he  would 
but  tell  me  !— if  he  would  but  tell  me  V  when  Glent- 
worth  stood  before  her. 

Isabella  was  afraid  of  her  husband  ;  her  very  love 
caused  her  to  fear  from  its  excess ;  and  Mary's  late 
advice  had  so  clearly  shown  her  the  error  into  which 
her  jealousy  had  led  her,  that  for  a  moment  she  stood 
before  him  as  one  convicted  of  guilt ;  yet  she  felt  as 
if  now,  or  never,  must  she  seek  for  an  explanation 
necessary  to  her  very  existence,  and  before  he  had 
time  either  for  comment  or  inquiry,  she  exclaimed — 

"  Yes,  I  must,  1  ivill  be  told,  why  you  are  thus 
ill  and  wretched,  flying  from  me  to  solitude  as  a 
comfort,  and  associating  with  me  as  a  duty  ?  Why 
have  you  a  trouble  too  deep  for  me  to  partake,  who 
would  thankfully  share  with  you  the  meanest  hut  we 
have  beheld  in  all  our  travels,  and  look  round  on 
the  wide  world  saying,  '  envy  me ;  I  am  Glentworth's 
wife!"' 

"  My  dear  Belle  !-^my  noble-hearted  girl ! " 

"  Girl !  There  is  my  misfortune  !  You  fancy  me 
a  child,  incapable  of  comprehending  your  difficulties 
and  sharing  your  troubles.     You  are  mistaken  5  for 
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your  instructions  (received  as  those  who  love  receive 
all  that  the  beloved  gives),  have  left  me  not  ignorant, 
so  far  as  knowledge  is  required  in  woman,  and  the 
solicitude  of  a  wife  lias  matured  me  in  all  other 
feelings.  I  am  your  one  wedded  wife,  and  I  need 
not  say,  the  pure,  innocent,  young  wife,  whose  eye 
has  never  lingered  on  another  form,  and  who  trusts 
she  will  give  to  your  fond  caress,  and  to  your  future 
guidance,  another  innocent  creature,  perhaps  more 
dear,  but  not  more  loving  than  herself.  I  am  no 
child — no  girl — no  silly  miss  :  I  am  a  wife  who  may 
be  trusted,  and  claim  confidence,  not  adulation  ?" 

Glentworth  was  astonished  by  the  energy,  the  elo- 
quence, and  the  truth,  with  which  she  spoke  ;  for 
truth,  simple  honest  truth,  borne  out  by  conduct,  will 
have  its  effect.     He  caught  her  to  his  bosom,  saying, 

*'  I  do  believe  you  are  right.  I  think  you  can  keep 
a  secret — act  a  secret." 

Isabella  thought  for  a  moment  j  she  then  said 
slowly  and  deliberately  — 

*'  I  can,  save  from  my  sister  Mary,  alike  your  friend 
and  mine." 

*'  That  she  is  such  I  firnily  believe  ;  but  Urn  must 
not  be  trusted  to  her.  Not  because  she  would  not 
keep  it,  but  because  it  would  embarrass  her." 

*'  That  is  enough.  I  will  never  add  to  her  suffer- 
ings more  than  1  can  help.  Now  to  your  story, 
Glentworth." 

"  It  involves  not  merely  sympathy,  but  action  j 
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prompt  action,  temporary  humiliation,  the  generous 
sympathies  of  friendship,  the  tenderness  of  woman, 

the  self-oblivion  of  wifehood,  the  Oh  God  !  I 

cannot  ask  you  to '* 

"  You  could  notj  tuould  not  ask  me  to  do  a  wicked, 
nor  even  a  wrong  thing,  Glentworth,  for  my  father's 
sake  ;  you  are  an  honourable  man,  and  even  a  religi- 
ous man,  which  goes  far  beyond  earthly  honour  in  its 
demands.     You  do  not  ask  me  to  do  ivrong  /" 

"  God  forbid  !  No,  there  is  neither  sin  nor  shame 
in  what  I  require ;  but  there  is  partial,  apparent 
degradation  —  such  as  taking  the  character  of  a  ser- 
vant, a  —  a— nurse  to  a  sick — indeed  a  dying  lady  ; 
the  Marchesa  di  Morello,  who  is,  in  fact,  your  own 
cousin,  and  who  earnestly  desires  to  know  you.  I 
must  not,  however,  disguise  from  you  that  her  motive 
originates  in  love  for  me  —  love  that  must  soon  be 
quenched  in  death.'* 

''  I  know  my  father  had  a  sister,  whose  name  was 
added  bv  him  to  that  of  Isabella  at  the  font ;  but  I 
was  never  called  by  it.  The  Margarita  murmured 
in  your  dreams,  Glentworth,  was  this  Marchesa. 
Poor  Isabella  had  no  share  in  your  thoughts  —  God 
help  me  !" 

The  low,  deep  tones  of  Isabella's  self-commiserat- 
ing voice  cleft  the  heart  of  her  husband  —  he  threw 
himself  on  the  couch,  hid  his  face,  and  sobbed  in 
agony,  saying  something  that  seemed  like  blame  to 
himself  for  having  rendered  her  so  wretched  ;  but 
his  words  were  inarticulate  from  suffocating  grief* 
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Isabella  approached  the  couch,  knelt  down  by  it, 
and  drawing  the  hand  nearest  to  her,  covered  it  with 
kisses  and  tears.  "  You  have  been  to  blame  for  not 
telling  me,  dearest,  because  you  planted  in  my  bosom 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  which  are  now  vanished, 
therefore  I  can  bear  my  share  of  your  trouble ;  and 
on  your  part  some  of  my  surprise  and  bitter  mortifi- 
cation must  be  endured  also.  If  you  can  give  me  the 
history  of  this  poor  lady,  do.  If  it  will  affect  you  too 
much  do  not  attempt  it,  but  say  at  once  what  you  de- 
sire me  to  do." 

''  I  have  a  letter  from  Doctor  Parizzi,  who  has 
known  her  many  years,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
her  confessor,  is  better  acquainted  with  her  feelings 
and  wishes  than  any  human  being,  and  esteeming 
her  very  highly  (as  she  well  merits),  would  raise 
heaven  and  earth  in  her  behalf,  so  as  to  procure  her 
that  she  earnestly  desires,  the  sight  of  me ;  should 
that  be  impracticable,  as  I  fear  it  will,  to  know*  and 
converse  with  you  would  comfort  her  dying  hours. 
'Tis  a  melancholy  task,  but  it  will  be  a  short  one, 
from  all  that  I  can  learn." 

**  Surely  it  is  one  that  becomes  me  as  her  relation, 
and " 

''  In  that  capacity  you  cannot  approach  her,  be- 
cause you  are  also  my  wife.  Her  husband  is  a  doat- 
ing,  but  a  jealous  one  ;  also  a  bigoted  Catholic  ;  the 
Doctor  has  induced  him,  with  much  difficulty,  to 
consent  that  she  shall  receive  a  young  English  womau> 
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to  divert  her  melancholy,  by  singing  the  songs  of  her 
country,  and  relating  anecdotes  of  its  people  ;  but  it 
will  be  required  of  her  that  she  never  speaks  on  the 
subject  of  religion.'* 

"Alas!"  said  Isabella,  "I  am  little  likely  to  do 
that ;  my  other  duties  I  can  perform.  When  shall 
we  set  out?" 

''In  two  hours  time.  The  evenings  here  are  de- 
lightful, and  the  moon  is  favourable  ;  we  shall  be  un- 
attended, travel  early  and  late,  resting  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.     We  shall  sleep  at  Velletri  to-night." 

"  What  shall  be  said  to  my  sister  ?  We  cannot  steal 
from  her  without  saying  something,  as  she  would  con- 
clude we  were  murdered,  apply  to  the  ambassador, 
and  bring  on  the  very  expose  we  desire  to  avoid." 

"  You  are  right,  Isabella,  we  should  be  ruined  ; 
besides,  the  cruelty  to  dear  Mary.  I  leave  the 
matter  in  your  hands  ;  but  charge  her  to  be  very  cau- 
tious, for  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  the 
case  and  the  country  not  easily  conceived  by  English 
people.  Tell  her  she  shall  hear  from  me  constantly, 
that  I  beg  she  will  go  frequently  to  the  Opera,  take 
airings  on  the  Chiajia,  and  act  as  if  we  should  be 
back  very  soon  indeed ;  and  so  we  may,  you  know. 
On  our  journey  I  will  tell  you  every  thing.  I  will 
prove  that  I  hold  you  to  be  indeed  my  wife,  as  Portia 
claimed  to  be." 

Isabella  had  thought  of  Portia's  words  ;  she  also 
remembered  her  fate,  and  said  to  herself,  "  surely  the 
burning  coals  are  already  at  my  heart." 
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Mary  heard  with  sorrow,  and  fear  also,  of  the  pro* 
jected  journey  ;  but  the  altered  expression  of  Isa- 
bella's countenance  was  a  great  palliative  —  dreadful 
as  it  was  that  her  husband  should  love  another  (and 
of  that  distressing  fact  it  was  impossible  to  doubt), 
his  confidence  was  consoling  ;  and  her  power  to  prove 
the  firmness  of  her  character,  her  right  to  his  esteem, 
and  the  immolation  of  her  happiness  to  further  his 
desires,  had,  in  itself,  the  sustainment  which  belongs 
to  great  sacrifice.  Suffer  she  must ;  but  there  are 
decrees  of  pain,  and  the  whole  catalogue  of  miseries 
which  man,  either  from  design  or  carelessness,  in- 
flicts on  his  weaker  moiety,  is  trifling  when  compared 
to  jealousy,  as  man  himself  occasionally  knows  from 
bitter  experience. 

Glentworth,  a  man  of  kind  and  generous  nature, 
prone  to  all  the  gentler  charities,  habituated  to  the 
exercise  of  the  affections,  and  to  consideration  for  his 
fellow- creatures,  however  situated,  was  the  last  man 
on  earth  to  have  willingly  or  heedlessly  oppressed  the 
woman  he  had  promised  to  protect,  or  swerve  from 
the  spirit  of  the  promise  he  had  made  at  the  altar  ; 
but  he  knew  not  the  depths  of  his  own  heart,  the  effect 
of  habitual  affections,  and  more  especially  the  power 
which  some  women  possess  of  rekindling,  through 
memory  and  circumstance,  flames  which  appear  to 
have  expired  from  lapse  of  time,  or  have  been  crushed 
by  reason,  by  religion,  or  those  circumstances  which 
influence  the    tide    of  human    affairs.      She  whom 
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the  great  master  of  the  human  heart  termed  the 
"  Egyptian  toy/'  to  whom  one  of  the  world's  masters 
"  would  return,^ ^  was  far  less  indebted  to  her  beauty 
than  her  genius  for  her  influence  ;  and  in  all  coun- 
tries and  ages,  women  so  gifted,  who  are  tolerably 
handsome,  are  generally  found  to  have  an  abiding  or 
a  recurring  power  of  captivation  over  that  slippery 
thing,  the  heart  of  man,  which,  if  once  felt,  is  rarely 
wholly  eradicated.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  com- 
panionship, the  novelty  of  idea>  the  poetry,  which 
irradiates  common  objects  ;  and  the  sublimity  which 
occasionally  pervades  those  beyond  them,  which  mixes 
itself  alike  with  the  taste  and  the  affections,  the  ima- 
gination and  the  intellect,  and  will  not  be  forgotten, 
since  it  enhances  all  that  is  most  lovely  in  beauty 
and  attractive  in  youth,  so  lung  as  they  exist,  and 
not  unfrequently  supplies  their  departure  by  its  own 
imperishable  talisman. 

Margarita  Riccardini  held  this  spell ;  therefore  was 
Glentworth  to  be  more  pitied  than  blamed  in  this  un- 
happy conjuncture  ;  but  far  more  than  either  should 
the  innocent  Isabella  claim  our  compassion.  That 
information,  which  on  her  journey  she  received  by 
fits  and  starts,  as  the  resolution  or  the  agony  of  the 
hour  prevailed,  we  will  offer  in  the  following  chapter. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Every  one  knows,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  pfti* 
sent  century,  the  troubles  of  Italy  were  terrible.  She 
had  the  most  powerful  enemy,  the  world  had  seen  for 
centuries,  without,  and  she  had  a  discontented  race 
within,  who,  by  turns,  opposed  the  enemy,  or  adopted 
his  views,  sensible  that  a  great  change  was  necessary 
for  the  country  to  which  they  were  devoted,  grieved 
that  it  should  be  effected  by  an  enemy,  yet  unable  to 
effect  it  themselves.  Courageous,  patriotic,  yet  va- 
cillating, many  of  the  noblest  principles  and  the 
purest  intentions,  men  of  large  possessions  and  ancient 
names,  under  the  afflicting  circumstances  of  the  times, 
failed  to  render  service  to  their  unhappy  country,  but 
involved  themselves  in  irremediable  ruin.  The  pro- 
scribed and  the  conquered  alike  fled  to  England  when- 
ever it  was  possible  ;  and  England,  though  pressed  on 
every  side,  bleeding  at  every  pore,  proved  an  asylum 
to  those  of  every  party,  so  they  were  the  impoverished 
and  the  suffering. 

Amongst  other  emigrants  driven  into  this  country 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  by  the  troubles 
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of  their  own,  was  the  Count  Riccardini,  whose  estates, 
lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Castello-mara,  had  become  in- 
volved  in  those  troubles,  which  drove  from  their  throne 
^  weak  and  worthless  family,  but  did  not,  therefore, 
establish  that  which  he  desired,  for  foreign  rule  was  to 
him  as  hateful  as  the  despotism  it  removed.  In  a 
great  measure,  he  stood  alone,  and  was  not  less  a  rebel 
to  his  king,  than  the  defender  of  his  country  against 
France.  He  was  young,  enthusiastic,  brave,  high^ 
minded,  and  virtuous  ;  he  had  been  loved  by  his  te- 
nantry to  enthusiasm  ;  the  pride  of  his  neighbours  and 
friends  ;  but  these  circumstances  were  of  little  avail, 
when  he  landed,  a  poor  emigrant,  in  England,  without 
money  or  credit-- unknown,  save  as  a  foreigner  flying 
from  the  most  terrible  evils  that  can  menace  the  already 
pillaged  and  helpless. 

It  soon  became  apparent  to  the  count,  as  to  many 
others,  that  he  must  work  or  starve  ;  and  when  it  was 
made  known  to  him  by  a  French  nobleman  that,  at  a 
town  specified,  the  owner  of  a  ladies'  boarding-school 
would,  in  return  for  his  services,  offer  a  stipend,  which 
at  the  moment  appeared  enormous,  he  declared  an  in* 
tention  "  to  apply  for  a  passport  immediately" — there 
was  none  required,  and  the  circumstance  at  once 
astonished  and  delighted  him — "  this  was  freedom  in- 
deed !  he  might  travel  almost  two  hundred  miles  with- 
out answering  a  question,"  Forlorn  and  wretched  as 
he  had  been,  since  he  first  set  foot  in  the  land,  he  felt 
it  to  be  the  laud  oi freedom,  for  which  he  had  sighed, 
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and  it  might  be  that  of  wealth,  which  his  situation 
called  for. 

Many  bitter  mortifications  necessarily  befel  the  emi- 
grant, who  left  hearts,  warm  as  their  climate,  attached 
to  his  name  for  ages,  and  to  his  person  from  infancy ; 
for,  even  when  kind,  the  strangers  were  cold ;  and,  if 
his  services  were  liberally  rewarded,  the  demands  made 
on  his  purse  were  proportionably  great ;  and  frequently 
did  he  think  it  would  have  been  better  that  he  had 
died  in  his  own  sunny  Italy,  than  linger  out  existence 
among  a  people  who  knew  neither  his  situation  in  the 
past,  nor  his  sorrow  in  the  present — who  might  pity, 
but  could  not  comprehend  him. 

Granard  Park  was  about  ten  miles  from  the  town 
which  received  the  wanderer,  whose  person  and  man- 
ners were  much  too  distinguished  not  to  have  attracted 
some  attention  from  the  neighbouring  gentry,  though 
many  were  of  opinion  "that  foreign  papists  ought  not 
to  be  encouraged."  The  females  of  their  families 
could  not  hold  the  same  opinions,  and  the  Signor  Ma- 
nuello's  eyes  and  mustachios,  the  graceful  drapery  of 
his  cloak,  his  melancholy  step,  and  his  broken  English, 
occasioned  many  domestic  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  K ,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Gra- 
nard, with  the  then  beautiful  Lady  Anne  (who  had 
lately  become  a  mother)  and  his  lovely  sister,  took  up 
their  abode  for  the  season  at  the  ancestral  mansion, 
and  became  the  centre  of  attraction  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, all  of  whom  hastened  to  the  balls  and  dinners, 
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given  by  the  lady  as  much  in  the  spirit  of  rivalry  as 
hospitality.  She  had  a  countess  on  one  liand,  and  a 
marchioness  on  the  other,  whose  husbands  were  in  the 
ministry.  Moreover,  the  estates  of  the  poorer  of  the  two 
were  treble  in  value  to  those  she  undertook  to  spend ; 
but  considering  herself  to  be  younger  and  handsomer 
than  the  countess,  who  was  an  established  beauty,  and 
as  well  born  as  the  marchioness,  she  determined  to  cut 
as  good  a  figure  by  spending  as  much  money. 

At  one   of  their  public  dinners,    a   neighbouring 

squire,  from  the  vicinity  of  K' ^,  addressing  Mr, 

Graham,  observed, 

''I  think  you  travelled  a  long  time  in  Italy,  sir?" 

"  I  did  ;  and  should  have  been  there  still  longer,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  troubles  of  the  country,  as  it 
entirely  restored  my  sister  Margaret's  health,  which 
was  my  object.  We  stayed  till  the  movements  of  the 
French  army  compelled  us  to  decamp,  and  were  twice 
assisted  by  a  nobleman,  in  whose  neighbourhood  we 
resided,  or  we  might  have  been  prisoners  at  this  mo- 
ment, as  so  many  English  are.  In  one  instance,  him-, 
self  and  dependants  rescued  us ;  in  the  other,  he  saved 
us  by  sending  a  countryman  to  inform  us  of  our  dan- 
ger, and  cause  us  to  return  rapidly  to  the  place  we  had 
left,  from  whence  we  soon  after  were  enabled  to  reach 
the  sea.  We  were  never  able  to  thank  him,  but  we 
must  ever  remember  Count  Riccardini  gratefully." 

**  Signor  Manuello  is  Count  Riccardini,  who  teaches 

Italian  at  K ,"  said  a  young  lady,  eagerly^  "  can 

it  be  the  sam*e,  \  wonder  ?" 
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Is  he  remarkably  handsome,  about  twenty  three  or 
four,  with  short  mustachios,  and  very  curly  dark  hair, 
and  fine  teeth  ?'' 

"  Oh  !  yes,  sir,  that  is  the  exact  description." 

*'Poor  fellow  !  I  will  see  him  to-morrow,  and  must 
try  to  do  him  all  the  good  I  can.  It  is  no  wonder  he 
is  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England ;  between  France 
and  Germany,  Italy  would  be  swallowed  up,  were  it 
not  for  the  stand  we  are  making  in  Calabria," 

From  this  time  the  poor  foreigner,  generally  desig- 
nated '*  the  French  teacher  at  the  boarding-school,'' 
became  much  too  busy  to  be  melancholy.  In  every 
house  there  was  some  one  person  who  wanted  to  learn 
Italian,  in  every  party  his  presence  was  a  desideratum. 
Lady  Anne  considered  him  a  first-rate  lion — her  hus- 
band held  him  as  a  friend.  Alas  !  in  a  short  time  his 
fair  sister  felt  him  to  be  something  far  dearer ! 

There  was  much  in  the  situation  of  the  parties  to 
excuse  their  imprudence.  Miss  Graham,  left  an  or- 
phan at  an  early  age,  found  in  a  brother,  who  was  t^n 
years  her  senior,  all  the  tenderness  of  a  parent,  and  the 
companionship  of  a  friend,  possessing,  like  herself,  a 
taste  for  the  beautiful  in  art,  and  nature,  and  that  po- 
etry of  perception,  classed  with  the  romantic,  in  those 
minds  incapable  of  distinguishing  its  excellence.  Save 
for  external  inconveniences,  and  the  dangers  that  ho- 
vered around  them,  their  sojourn  in  Italy  would  have 
been  one  long  day  of  pure  delight — the  revel  of  the 
mind  in  Nature's  paradise  and  Memory's  storehouse ; 
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and  so  perfect  "was  their  union,  so  much  did  they 
appear  to  be  the  world  to  each  other,  many  persons 
thought  they  were  likely  to  continue  single,  notvvitli- 
standing  the  probability  that  each  might  marry  re- 
markably well.  Mr.  Granard  was  a  kind-hearted, 
easy-tempered  man,  calculated,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
friends,  to  be  very  happy  as  a  husband ;  moreover, 
they  thought  it  a  pity  that  he  should  not  have  heirs, 
and,  since  he  could  not  give  his  estate  to  his  sister,  pre- 
serve it  fSr  progeny  of  his  own.  They  also  knew  that 
he  had  a  great  taste  for  beauty,  and  a  considerable  re- 
gard for  good  blood,  so  they  directed'his  views  to  Lady 
Anne  Rotheles  :  he  married,  became  the  father  of  five 
daughters,  the  mourner  after  departed  property,  but 
the  truly  affectionate  brother  he  had  ever  been. 

For  his  sake  Margaret  Granard  resided  with  the  new- 
married  couple,  being  then  a  minor ;  and,  before  she 
had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  an  unfortunate 
passion  tied  her  to  the  house,  where  she  could  alone 
see  him  her  sister-in-law  chose  to  call  the  '^  emigrant 
teacher,"  although  it  is  certain  there  were  times  when 
she  extended  to  him  the  kindest  looks  ever  granted  by 
her  to  any  thing  beneath  a  royal  duke.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  trace  the  struggles  and  fears  of  these 
lovers  ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  though  they  lasted  a 
considerable  time,  they  did  not  last  long  enough  ;  for, 
at  the  close  of  the  second  summer,  instead  of  returning 
with  her  brother's  family  to  town,  Miss  Granard  ac- 
companied her  heart's  chosen  to  Gretna  Green  ;  after 
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which,  they  stopped  in  Cumberland  long  enough  to 
have  the  marriage  celebrated  by  bans. 

The  marriage  made  all  the  noise  in  the  country 
usually  made  by  such  affairs,  and  Mr.  Granard  was 
condoled  with  as  if  his  sister  had  been  guilty  of  8^ 
heinous  crime,  instead  of  a  too  natural  imprudence. 
"  When  he  came  to  H — ,  the  signor  had  scarcely  a, 
second  shirt  to  his  back,"  said  one.  "  I  know  that 
he  sold  the  ring  off  his  finger  to  pay  Mrs.  Pearson  for 
his  lodgings,"  said  another;  "and  to  think  of  his  in- 
,  gratitude  to  Mr.  Granard,  who  has  been  every  thing 
to  him ;  what  a  wicked  creature  !  he  must  be  the 
frozen  adder  which  destroyed  the  bosom  that  fostered 
it." 

After  a  time  these  wise  people  began  to  find  out 
''  Mr.  Granard  might  thank  himself  for  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  how  could  he  expect  any  thing  better  to  arise 
when  he  was  perpetually  sending  for  the  signor  ?  Nor 
could  the  poor  man  be  called  a  vagabond,  since  he 
was  wonderfully  industrious  for  one  not  brought  up 
to  work  ;  he  did  not  owe  a  shilling  in  the  world,  and 
several  poor  people  had  reason  to  lament  his  absence. 
His  priest  approved  him  exceedingly,  and  that  was 
praise,  though  it  came  from  a  papist."  It  was  the 
only  thing  in  the  whole  affair,  however,  which  troubled 
Mr.  Granard,  but  he  trusted  the  count  was  too 
honourable  to  influence  his  sister  on  the  score  of  re-. 
ligion  ;  and  he  was  right. 

Ladv  Anne  raved,  sneered,  and  descanted  on  t\\^ 
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dreadful  example  set  by  their  aunt  to  her  daughters, 
(the  eldest  of  whom  could  scarcely  speak,)  until  she 
succeeded  in  signifying  to  friends  and  servants,  that 
"  the  young  woman  who  was  formerly  Mr.  Granard's 
sister  must  never  more  be  mentioned  in  the  hearing  of 
any  person  in  the  family."  This  injunction  was  strictly 
complied  with,  after  sufficient  time  had  passed  for  won- 
der and  blame,  and  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
master  of  the  house,  since  he  was  in  the  first  place 
soon  engaged  in  looking  up  money  for  the  payment 
of  the  seven  thousand  pounds  which  was  his  sister's 
portion;  and  the  fifteen  hundred  pounds  which  he 
considered  to  be  its  accumulations,  not  choosing  to 
accept  any  allowance  for  the  board  of  his  only  sister. 

When  Miss  Granard,  or  we  ought  to  say  the 
Countess  Riccardini,  had,  after  some  months  of  severe 
suffering,  once  more  seen  her  beloved  brother,  received 
the  kiss  of  reconcihation,  and  the  fortune  which  her 
husband  nobly  refused  to  touch,  desiring  the  interest 
might  be  paid  to  his  wife  only,  and  which  her  brother 
placed  in  the  funds,  they  retired  to  Devonshire,  as 
being  both  cheap  and  mild,  and  were  as  happy  as 
love  and  an  adequate  though  moderate  competence 
could  make  them.  A  year  or  too  afterwards  they  con- 
trived to  take  a  lodging  in  the  suburbs  of  London.- 
where  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  not  un frequently 
receiving  the  visits  of  that  beloved  brother  and  friend 
who  found  with  them  his  happiest,  perhaps  his  only 
happy  hours ;  for  more  girls  were  born  to  him,  more 
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embarrassments  haunted  him,  and  '^  the  little  strong 
embrace"  which  often  twined  around  his  neck,  stung 
his  heart  to  agony.  Whether  Lady  Anne  knew  or 
suspected  who  it  was  that  drew  his  steps  from  the 
purlieus  of  fashion  he  knew  not,  nor  held  himself 
bound  to  explain.  To  one  friend  who  remarked  the 
frequency  of  his  absence  in  the  morning  at  a  given 
hour,  she  replied,  with  perfect  sang  froid,  that  "  most 
men  of  fashion  had  their  mysteries,  and  Mr.  Granard 
had  a  right  to  his ;  all  she  knew  of  the  matter  was, 
that  he  did  not  belong  to  a  coining  concern,  as  in  that 
case  the  money  would  come  more  freely." 

Lady  Anne  well  knew  that  all  which  could  come 
passed  through  her  fingers.  Incapable  of  hearing  re- 
proach or  bandying  invective,  her  husband  had  sunk 
into  the  indolence  of  pensive  resignation,  and,  sensible 
that  things  had  gone  too  far  for  effectual  retrieve, 
tried  to  find  a  lenitive  in  the  love  of  his  sister,  and  the 
often  disappointed  hope  of  a  son,  during  whose  long 
minority  wonders  were  to  be  done  in  the  management 
of  his  property. 

The  peace  removed  the  family  of  Riccardini  to 
Italy,  and  on  his  estates  being  restored,  the  fortune 
of  his  wife  was  happily  applied  to  removing  the  dilapi- 
dations of  time  and  circumstance.  Their  eldest  child 
was  a  daughter,  followed  at  a  distance  by  two  sons, 
with  whom  it  appeared  the  chmate  of  their  father 
did  not  agree,  as  they  successively  sickened  and  died, 
after  their  arrival    in  Italy, — a  circumstance  which 
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those  with  whom  she  was  now  associated,  rendered  so 
impressive  to  the  mother,  as  arising  from  her  own 
"  continued  heresy,"  that  she  adopted  the  Roman 
religion  in  the  most  open  and  ceremonious  manner, 
and,  Hke  many  other  proselytes,  in  a  short  time  be- 
came a  positive  bigot. 

The   Riccardini   family   had   been   removed   some 
time,  Isabella   born   for  several   years,    and    still    no 
prospect  of  the  wished-for  boy  succeeding ;  when  poor 
Granard,  sunk  into  premature  age  by  useless  solici- 
tude, found  in  Glentworth,  (then  a  young  man  seeking 
independence  by  his  own  exertions  as  a  junior  partner 
in  the  house  to  which  he  had  now  transferred  Charles 
Penrhyn,)  the  consolations  offered  by  a  patient  listener 
and  a  pitying  friend,  with  little  power  but  sincere  in- 
clination to  help  him.     All  that  could  be  done  in  the 
way  of  arranging  his  affairs,  and  so  winding  them  up, 
that  he  might  ascertain  that  his  widow  and  children 
had  any  thing  to  secure  them  from  abject  poverty, 
was  the  effect  of  Glent worth's  knowledge  and  exertion, 
and  the  trifling  presents  which  rendered  his  "  presence 
a  little  holiday"  in  the  nursery,  were  frequently  ac- 
companied by  the  journals  or  the  new  publications, 
which  might  divert  the  father's  mind  from  contem- 
plating  his  daily  increasing  debility  and  decreasing 
property. 

Could  Mr.  Granard  have  foreseen  that  Glentworth's 
bachelor  uncle  would,  from  the  fear  of  making  a  will, 
have  left  bin?  the  heir  of  his  estates,  and  their  accu- 
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mulations,  thereby  entailing  upon  them  not  a  single 
legacy  for  friendship  or  charity,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  used  every  argument  against  his  going  abroad, 
in  the  natural  hope  that  his  pretty  Mary,  or  the 
blooming  Louisa,  would  become  the  wife  of  one  dear 
to  him  already  as  a  son.  This  he  did  not  believe,  and 
as  Glentworth  was  taken  into  the  house  on  the  express 
condition  that  he  should  travel,  whenever  the  elder 
parties  demanded  this  mode  of  exertion,  Mr.  Granard 
said  not  a  word  on  the  subject,  though  he  felt  at  the 
time  that  to  him  the  parting  would  be  a  certain  short- 
ening of  the  term,  already  short.  He  gave  him  letters 
to  his  sister,  speaking  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  of 
affection,  and  insured  him  a  home  at  the  Castella 
Riccardini,  whenever  his  pleasure  or  his  avocations 
called  him  into  its  vicinity. 

Glentworth 's  home,  as  the  representative  of  his 
house,  was  INlarseilles,  and  his  first  journeys  were  taken 
in  France  and  a  part  of  Spain,  so  that  at  least  a  year 
had  passed  before  he  made  his  appearance  at  a  place 
where  he  had  been  long  expected,  and  was  received 
as  an  especial  friend.  He  was  astonished  to  find 
Margarita,  of  whom  her  uncle  had  spoken  as  a  mere 
child,  and  who  in  fact  was  three  years  younger 
than  Mary,  much  more  womanly  than  that  northern 
flower  had  been  when  he  left  England,  and  much 
handsomer,  to  his  conception,  than  all  the  combined 
beauties  of  her  cousins  could  have  made  her ;  yet  even 
then  he  observed  to  himself,  "  if  Isabella  lives,  she 
will  be  very  like  her  beautiful  cousin  some  time." 
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trlentworth,  an  orphan,  brought  up  in  a  desultory. 
Unhappy  manner,  and  nobly  self-consigned  at  an  early 
age  to  the  drudgery  of  a  counting-house,  had  hitherto 
seen  little  of  the  world  of  women,  save  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Granard ;  but,  had  he  dwelt  with  the  noble 
and  the  gay  from  his  birth,  it  is  hardly  likely  he 
would  have  found  any  one  so  singularly  interesting 
and  fascinating  as  Margarita  Riccardini ;  for  the 
striking  and  animated  beauty  of  her  father  was  sof- 
tened and  relieved  by  that  peculiar  something,  half 
modesty,  and  half  pride,  which  is  th'e  characteristic 
of  English  loveliness,  and  which  every  Englishman 
requires  as  a  sine  giia  non  ere  he  resigns  himself  to  a 
bondage  it  is  the  habit  of  his  nature,  or  the  result  of 
his  privileges,  to  admit  reluctantly.  He  feels  this 
emotion  more  especially  as  regards  the  Spanish  or 
Italian  beauty,  because  of  the  difference  in  their  re- 
ligious creeds  ;  he  is  not  equally  apprehensive  oh  the 
account  of  a  Frenchwoman,  who  is  probably  only  too 
liberal  in  her  views  on  the  subject. 

Poor  Glentworth  had  not  the  usual  fears  of  his 
country  on  this  point,  for  Mr.  Granard  had  not  been 
informed  that  his  sister  had  renounced  the  church  he 
loved.  Margarita  spoke  the  sweetest  English  as  a 
mother  tongue,  and  her  complexion  was  (at  this  time 
a  rare  one)  of  the  olive  and  the  rose  united  ;  the  im- 
pression she  gave  was  that  of  being  half  English  at 
least,  and  more  entirely,  more  enchantingly  charm- 
ing, than  either  England  or  Italy  had  ever  produced 
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before,  from  the  time  when  Juhus  Caesar  took  the 
liberty  of  introducing  them  to  each  other. 

Poor  Glentworth  was  gone  whole  ages  in  love,  and 
the  Signora  Margarita  by  no  means  behind  him  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  sentiment,  before  either  was 
aware  that  no  earthly  power  could  induce  the  English 
mother  to  give  her  daughter  to  an  English  husband 
professing  the  religion  of  his  country.  She  believed, 
firmly,  conscientiously  believed,  that  her  own  dark- 
ness and  obstinacy,  in  being  for  five  or  six  years  the 
wife  of  a  man  professing  the  true  faith  and  never  em- 
bracing it,  had  rendered  her  amenable  to  the  especial 
judgments  of  God,  who  had  seen  fit  to  deprive  her  of 
two  promising  boys,  the  heirs  of  her  husband's  ancient 
and  honourable  house,  as  a  punishment.  What  can 
we  say  in  such  a  case  ?  She  acted  in  all  sincerity, 
agreeable  to  the  light  which  she  believed  to  be 
**  light  from  Heaven."     Who  shall  blame  her? 

The  count,  on  the  other  hand,  loved  England  and 
all  that  belonged  to  it  —  even  the  washerwoman  who 
had  trusted  him  had  a  share  of  his  gratitude  ;  what 
then  did  he  hold  due  to  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  the 
high  born,  and  the  rich  and  beautiful  one,  who  had 
pitied  his  misfortunes,  loved  his  person,  and  bestoweil 
on  him  alike  the  wealth  of  the  heart  and  the  purse, 
finally  abandoning  the  land  of  her  fathers  and  the  re- 
ligion of  her  family  for  his  sake.  He  never  for  a 
moment  recalled  his  own  histor}^  without  bestowing 
on  her  the  warmest  eulogium  which  gratitude  could 
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dictate,  and  declaring  "  that  whatever  she  said  and 
did  must  be  subscribed  to  by  himself  and  her 
daughter/' 

Nevertheless,  his  reason  rebelled,  and  his  sense  of 
religion  by  no  means  allowed  the  justice  of  refusing 
the  amiable,  handsome,  and  wealthy  Englishman, 
whom  his  sweet  child  preferred,  and  who  was  perfectly 
willing  that  the  signora  should  enjoy  all  the  liberty 
required  by  her  conscience  and  her  church,  together 
with  such  sums  as  should,  from  time  to  time,  purchase, 
the  prayers  of  the  faithful,  and  all  other  immunities, 
so  far  as  his  fortune  furnished  the  means. 

"  No!  "  said  the  countess  to  every  thing  save  the 
open  renunciation,  the  positive  reconciliation  of  the 
lover  to  the  church  of  Rome ;  "  no  daughter  of  mine," 
said  she,  ''  shall  wed  a  heretic  —  she  had  far  better 
die." 

Lady  Anne  could  calmly  contemplate  the  death  of 
a  daughter,  provided  she  died  a  marchioness  :  we 
trust  our  readers  see  the  difference  between  the 
worldly  and  the  religious  mother  —  the  cold-hearted 
and  the  enthusiastic,  but  virtuous  and  upright,  wo- 
man, although  both  were  wrong,  and  both  inflicted 
misery  on  their  respective  victims,  alike  unjustifiable 
in  the  eye  of  reason,  or  the  contemplation  of  Chris- 
tianity. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

This  open  exhibition  of  love  and  war  did  not  take 
place,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  first  year  of  Glent- 
worth's  visit,  but  it  did  on  the  second,  when  Marga- 
rita, having  entered  her  fifteenth  year,  and  being  in- 
troduced into  society,  had  become  so  attractive,  that 
the  timidity  of  the  lover  and  the  prudence  uf  the 
man  gave  way,  and  his  declaration  was  the  signal  of 
that  unhappy  strife  which  we  have  mentioned,  and 
which  involved  every  member  of  this  little  circle  in 
anxiety  and  distress. 

'*  We  were  happiest  of  the  happy  before  you  came 
amongst  us,"  said  the  countess,  in  effect ;  "  leave  us, 
that  we  may  regain  our  peace,  and  maintain  our  prin- 
ciples ;  we  love  and  esteem  you  as  a  friend,  but  can- 
not receive  you  as  a  son.  To  our  only  child  we  are 
devoted  so  entirely,  that  we  must  not  give  her  to  one 
whose  example  and  whose  tenderness  (combined  with 
her  childhood's  recollections  of  your  country  and  my 
conduct)  would  in  time  be  sure  to  seduce  her  from  the 
truth.  She  has  a  great  capacity,  a  love  for  investi- 
gation ;  she  reads  and  thinks  too  much,  and  would 
become  a  victim  to  her  reasoning  faculties,  the  great 
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error  of  Protestantism.  In  loving  you  she  would  love 
your  creed,  and  would  return  to  your  church  as  to  the 
friend  of  her  infancy.  You  could  not  refuse  her  right 
to  worship  at  the  same  altar,  offer  up  the  same  prayers 
with  yourself,  and  train  up  her  children  in  their  fa- 
ther's faith?'' 

''  God  forbid  that  I  should  attempt  it !  Though  I 
would  not  invite  her  to  join  me,  I  could  not  desire  to 
hinder  her." 

''  Thus  the  soul  of  my  Margarita  would  be  lost ; 
and  how  do  I  know  that  some  terrible  accident  or 
wasting  disease  might  not  cut  her  off  before  my  eyes^ 
as  the  retribution  due  to  the  transgression  ?" 

"  Allow  me  to  say,  madam,  that  you  lived  several 
years  in  great  peace  and  comfort  with  the  Count,  each 
party  following  different  forms  of  worship,  but  both 
obeying  that  spirit  of  Christian  charity  which  is  above 
all  forms  —  if  you  were  not  converted  by  the  Count, 
whom  you  undoubtedly  loved  entirely,  why  should 
Margarita  yield  obedience  to  my  more  simple  code?" 

"  Because  it  is  more  simple,  and,  in  its  simplicity, 
becomes  sublime  to  a  mind  like  her's- — in  my  days  of 
darkness  I  did  not  hke  the  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
but  classed  them  with  silly  mummeries,  hardening  my 
heart  against  that  which  I  did  not  understand — now 
you  would  have  no  such  feelings  to  contend  with ; 
Margarita  could  not  be  disgusted  with  your  inefficient, 
but  interesting  worship  ;  on  the  contrary,  she  would 
embrace  it  with  the  proviso  of  aiding  it  by  the  adop- 
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tion  of  the  fasts,  feasts,  and  ritual  of  her  own  church, 
so  far  as  she  could  consistently."" 

*'  And,  surely,  such  a  worship,  offered  in  sincerity 
and  humility  (the  essence  of  all  true  religion)  would 
be  acceptable  to  God?" 

The  Countess  would  think  long,  but  never  finally 
assent ;  for,  in  truth,  from  her  jjriest  must  the  effec- 
tive answer  come,  either  to  permit  or  refuse  the  mar- 
riage. Many  causes  operated  to  render  a  negative 
desirable.  The  country  had  been  long  harassed,  the 
lands  devoted  to  monastic  and  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments overrun,  and  sacred  buildings  were  dilapidated, 
property  destroyed  which  it  would  take  many  years  to 
repair  j  and  how  could  the  estates  of  the  last  of  his 
family  (save*  one  daughter)  be  better  appropriated 
than  in  repairing  the  sufferings  of  the  church  ?  If 
deprived  of  her  heretic  lover,  Margaret  might  hide 
her  sorrows  under  the  veil,  by  which  means  her  sal- 
vation would  be  secured,  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
now  flourishing  property  of  her  father  take  the  right 
direction.  We  cannot  justly  blame  this  line  of  argu- 
ment, until  we  have  been  placed  in  the  same  situation 
with  the  good  monks,  and  partaken  their  enthusiasm 
to  rebuild  the  waste  places  of  the  land. 

The  language  of  Margarita  was  the  reverse  of  that 
of  the  mother  ;  she  yet  loved  with  unbounded  tender- 
ness— "  In  mv  love  for  you  I  have  found  a  new  life, 
not  less  sweet  because  it  is  dashed  with  sorrow ;  for- 
sake me  not,  I  beseech  you,  for  my  existence  is  bound 
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in  your's ;  when  you  leave  me  I  should  die,  but  for  a 
constant  correspondencej  by  which  your  heart  may  be 
moved  to  give  all  possible  attention  to  the  truths  I  may 
be  inspired  to  lay  before  you — or^  if  your  judgment 
refuse  conviction,  your  love  will  be  led  into  farther 
compliance ;  it  is  only  when  divided  that  each  party 
will  be  able  to  consider  how  far  we  are  able  to  live 
without  the  other,  and  w^hat  sacrifices  each  can  make 
for  the  other — in  six  months  mamma  may  be  more 
yielding,  and  papa  allows  for  me  so  much,  in  fact, 
loves  you  so  well,  that,  be  assured,  he  would  not  give 
me  to  a  prince  by  compulsion." 

The  letters  of  Margarita  were  all  that  the  fondest 
lover  could  desire,  the  eye  of  a  poet  linger  on,  but 
they  did  not  contain  the  casuistry  which  could  lead 
Glentworth  to  renounce  a  faith  which  he  had  now 
been  led  to  examine  in  a  manner  he  had  certainly 
never  done  before.  He  w^as  become  so  completely  in 
love,  and  the  pains  of  absence  were  so  great,  that  he 
entirely  overlooked  the  certainty  that  his  marriage 
with  a  Catholic  would  occasion  his  uncle  to  renounce 
him,  and  would  be  a  source  of  sincere  sorrow^  to  his 
friend  Granard,  though  his  niece  was  the  object  of  his 
choice ;  but  he  could  not  fail  to  know  that  a  man  should 
think  long  and  feel  strongly  before  he  openly  renounced 
the  religion  of  his  country  for  one  which  closed  to  him 
many  of  the  rights  and  much  of  the  freedom  it  was 
that  country's  especial  pride  to  bestow.  He  did  not 
choose  to  abandon  the  position  in  which  he  stood, 
without  seeing  what  it  was  —  often  had  he  admired 
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the  manly  manner  in  which  he  had  seen  both  French 
and  Itahan  gentlemen  enter  their  always  open  churches 
to  partake  the  service  of  the  hour,  saying  to  himself, 
"  let  their  religion  be  what  it  may,  they  are  not 
ashamed  of  it,  as  we  English  too  often  are;'"*  and  he 
now  determined  to  examine  that  which  he  professed 
as  an  Englishman. 

The  result  was  a  full  conviction  that  he  never  could 
become  a  good  Catholic — he  could  love  and  honour 
many  who  professed  the  religion ;  and  he  could  allow, 
unblamed,  the  wife  of  his  bosom  to  hold  its  tenets, 
obey  its  precepts,  and  submit  in  part  to  its  discipline 
— beyond  this  he  could  not  go  ;  and  he  well  knew^ 
that  much  less  than  this  would  be  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  Count  Riccardini. 

Year  after  year  passed  by,  and  twice  in  each  year 
had  Glentworth  spent  several  w^eeks  in  the  same  house 
with  Margarita,  either  relighting  the  taper  of  passion^ 
or  confirming  the  warm  admiration  her  distinguished 
talents  and  her  virtuous  conduct  elicited :  his  esteem 
for  her  was  perfect,  and,  although  time  tamed  down 
in  them  both  the  more  ardent  portion  of  their  love^ 
the  tenacity  of  their  attachment  seemed  rather  to 
increase,  for  the  Countess  had  found  it  utterly  im- 
possible, even  with  the  aid  of  the  confessor,  to  make 
her  daughter  resign  those  dear  interviews  so  fatal  to 
her  peace,  even  when  she  had  proved  they  answered 
no  end,  save  to  feed 


those  llames  which  burn 


To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  the  funeral  urn 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  mother  was  literally  breaking 
her  own  heart,  in  endeavouring  to  break  the  tie  which 
bound  that  of  her  daughter ;  and  the  father,  who  ar- 
dently desired  his  daughter's  marriage,  beheld  all  her 
blooming  years  pass  by  without  the  hope  of  seeing  his 
wishes  fulfilled*  The  death  of  Mr.  Granard  affected 
his  sister  exceedingly  5  and  the  religious  exercises  she 
engaged  in,  on  his  behalf,  threw  her  into  so  weak  a 
state,  that  the  visit  which  Glentworth  made  as 
early  as  he  could  after  the  news  of  this  loss  was  re- 
ceived, showed  him  clearly  that  it  would  be  the  last  in 
which  he  should  be  called  on  to  listen  to  her  exhorta- 
tions and  reply  to  her  arguments.  Poor  Riccardini 
was  distracted,  between  the  dread  of  losing  the  wife 
he  fondly  loved,  the  hope  that  her  death  might  realize 
the  great  wish  of  his  heart,  by  giving  Margarita  leave 
to  marry,  and  a  fear  lest  she  should  be  entrapped 
into  taking  the  veil,  which  he  well  knew  was  a  point 
often  pressed  by  the  priests,  who  might  at  present  be 
said  to  be  the  only  company  admitted  to  his  melan- 
choly abode. 

The  invalid  lived  much  longer  than  was  expected ; 
and  she  so  entirely  won  the  whole  heart  of  her  idol- 
izing daughter,  that  she  prevailed  on  her  to  promise 
that  she  would  never  marry  Glentworth  for  the  ex- 
press reason  "  that  he  would  make  her  so  excellent  a 
husband,  that  his  virtues  would  seduce  her  from  her 
church,  and  that  he  would  not  allow  her  to  bring  up 
his  children  in  the  true  faith."     She  did  not^  however,^ 
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even  wish  her  to  take  the  veil ;  she  said  *'  an  act  of 
obedience  to  her  father,  in  becoming  a  wife,  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  Heaven.'' 

**  I  can  never  marry  any  other  than  Glentworth.**' 
"  You  are  mistaken,  Margarita  ;  your  affection  has 
been  nourished  b}'  those  frequent  meetings,  and  that 
constant  correspondence,  from  which  1  have  vainly 
tried  to  divert  you ;  the  parting  must  now  be  entire 
and  complete,  for  both  3'our  sakes,  and  the  love  still 
lingering  will  naturally  expire.  He  is  now  rich  enough, 
I  should  suppose,  and  will  return  to  England,  and, 
most  likely,  marry.  I  trust  he  will  be  happy  ;  I  wish 
him  well.  I  forgive  him  fully  the  many  years  of  sor- 
row he  has  brought  on  me,  for  he  brought  it  inno- 
cently, and  he  has  suffered  severely.  We  will  speak 
of  him  no  more  ;  I  fully  rely  on  your  promise." 

When  Glentworth  again  presented  himself,  the 
countess  had  been  some  days  in  her  grave  ;  and  he 
received  from  the  bereaved  husband  and  disappointed 
father  information  which  for  ever  closed  the  dream  of 
young  love,  the  expectation  of  matured  affection.  He 
saw  Margarita  for  a  few  moments  only ;  she  was  like 
a  faded  flower,  but  her  conduct  was  that  of  a  firm  or 
rather  an  exhausted  spirit.  In  truth,  she  then  be- 
lieved that  she  had  ceaseii  to  love  ;  that  the  penances 
to  which  she  had  submitted  had  exorcised  the  demon, 
which  it  was  her  duty  to  expel. 

This  long,  sad  waste  of  life  and  happiness,  though 
told  in  few  pages,  might,  in  its  details  of  trying  scenes, 
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deep  solicitude,  fruitless  argument,  tender  reproach, 
false  hopes,  hours  of  joy  and  years  of  sorrow,  have  oc- 
cupied folios.  It  would  have  gone  far  to  destroy  life 
and  unsettle  reason,  in  the  weaker  one,  if  she  had  not 
been  sustained  by  the  cheerfullove  of  her  father,  and 
occupied  by  her  mother,  with  the  unceasing  ceremo- 
nies and  amusing  pageants  of  her  religion.  To  Glent- 
worth  business  supplied  the  necessary  panacea ;  he 
was  too  upright  to  neglect  that  which  involved  the 
welfare  of  others  :  and  he  found  the  cares  of  the  lover 
suspended  or  forgotten  in  the  cares  of  the  merchant, 
and  the  circumstance  of  continually  shifting  the  scene 
compelled  him  to  take  "  thought  for  the  morrow,"  and 
by  that  means  elude  the  pressure  of  the  present. 

He  was,  in  fact,  much  better  for  being  completely 
cut  off  from  hope  and  left  to  shape  his  course  as  cir- 
cumstances might  direct,  wisely  determining  never  to 
trust  himself  again  in  Italy,  and  having,  as  desired, 
returned  the  letters  of  Signora  Riccardini,  received 
and  burnt  his  own.  He  trusted  his  heart  would  hence- 
forward be  as  free  as  his  person.  It  so  happened  that 
he  heard  of  the  marriage  of  Margarita  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  summoned  to  England  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  uncle's  fortune  ;  therefore,  the  cares  of 
wealth  devolved  upon  him  at  the  very  period  when  it 
became  his  duty  to  bid  a  still  farther  and  an  eternal 
adieu  to  every  remaining  care  and  thought  of  love ; 
and,  as  he  had  arrived  at  that  season  of  life  when  the 
*' episodes"  love  causes  to  man  generally  subside,  he 
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might  be  said  to  enter  on  his  new  state  of  existence 
as  an  English  gentleman,  free  to  choose  his  own  mode 
of  seeking  such  happiness  as  a  very  enviable  position 
in  society  afforded  to  a  worn  and  disappointed,  but 
yet  a  warm  and  generous  hearts 

The  very  circumstance  of  the  Riccardini  name 
being  proscribed  by  Lady  Anne  Granard,  would  have 
taken  him  to  her  house  as  a  safe  resort ;  but  he  had 
loved  her  husband  most  sincerely — and,  in  proportion 
as  he  condemned  her  past  conduct  and  pitied  the  pri- 
vations of  her  situation,  so  did  he  sympathize  with 
those  dear  young  creatures  who  were  wont  to  play 
on  his  knee,  call  him  uncle,  and  kiss  him  for  little 
presents  of  which  he  had  not  failed  to  keep  up  the 
memory  by  those  which  were  of  more  cost,  and  came 
from  a  great  distance,  which  the  young  generally  con- 
sider a  circumstance  which  enhances  value.  He  was 
surprised  at  finding  them  become  young  women,  espe- 
cially Isabella,  who  was  the  "  little  one"  when  he  left 
England,  but  had  been  remembered  much  better  than 
any  other  on  account  of  her  resemblance  to  Margarita, 
and  whom,  therefore,  he  was  impatient  to  see,  when 
Lady  Anne  consigned  her  to  the  nursery  for  want  of 
a  second  muslin  frock. 

Mary  (as  we  know)  was  at  that  time  nursing,  or 
at  least  enduring,  a  secret  sorrow,  Louisa  fostering  a 
secret  attachment ;  but  the  other  three  innocent  girls 
were  all  delighted  to  see  the  dear  young  *'  uncle 
Frank"  again,  and  could  soon  have  been  led  to  ex* 
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penence  a  more  vivid  sentiment  if,  as  Lady  Anne  said, 
•'  he  had  been  a  marrying  man/'  but  the  thought  never 
entered  his  mind  5  when  he  saw  that  the  children  were 
become  women,  it  reminded  him  only  that  he  had  be- 
come older  in  the  same  time  wdiich  made  the  alter* 
ation.      How  that  time  had  passed,  how  it  had  been 
lost  or  murdered,   it  were  now  vain  to  recall ;    his 
task  was  that  of  forgetting  it,  which  w^as  always  done 
best  among  those  he  still  thought  and  called  the  "  dear 
children/'     To  contrive  for  their  present  pleasures  and 
their  future  comforts,  was  the  business  and  amuse- 
ment of  his  life ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  there 
was  a  certain  tenderness  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  or  a 
lingering  look  of  his  eye,  when  Isabella  w^as  near,  which 
conveyed  to  her  guileness  and  ingenuous  heart  much 
more  than  was  intended.     She  imbibed  a  fond  and 
abiding  passion^  the  pains  of  which  he  could  estimate 
only  too  well,  and  pity  too  tenderly.     He  could  not 
bear  to  inflict  on  another  the  sorrows  under  which  he 
had  suffered  so  severely  himself  5  and  he  took  her,  not 
because  he  loved  her,  but  that  she  loved  Aim,  believing, 
at  the  time,  that  all  other  love  had  been  dead  in  his 
bosom )  and  feeling  that  the  preference  the  dear  child 
evinced  would  ever  animate  his  bosom  in  her  behalf. 

After  his  marriage,  under  the  peculiar  circum-* 
stances  already  described,  had  he  remained  at  home, 
enlarged  his  sphere  of  duties  by  entering  into  public 
life,  or  his  acquaintance,  as  the  head  of  a  family,  all 
would  have  gone  well  with  them  undoubtedly  3  but  he 
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had  promised  to  instruct  his  successor  in  his  duties, 
and  could  not  honourably  evade  going  to  Marseilles, 
and  the  tour  took  place  as  we  have  seen.  When  at 
Marseilles,  he  heard,  by  chance,  that  the  "  Marchesa 
di  Morello,  once  Signora  Riccardini,  had  become  the 
mother  of  a  son,  who  died  soon  after  he  was  born ; 
that  she  was  herself  in  very  bad  health  in  Rome,  to 
which  city  she  had  removed  in  order  to  ensure  the  ser- 
vices of  a  celebrated  physician." 

Margarita  married,  and  the  mother  of  a  son,  seemed 
to  startle  the  senses  of  Glentworth  —  strange !  and 
sickening  !  —  was  she  indeed  the  wife  of  another  ? 
''  How  could  she  have  given  the  sacred  name  of  father 
to  any  one,  save  him  who  had  loved  her  so  long  and  so 
constantly  ?  who  had  borne  so  much  for  her  sake,  and 
was  so  closely  united  to  her  by  congeniality  of  taste, 
feeling,  and  intellectual  power — was  she,  really,  gone 
for  ever  ?" 

It  appeared  as  if  he  had  heard  with  the  ear,  but 
not  believed  with  the  heart,  till  now,  that  all  ties  were 
dissolved  between  him  and  Margarita,  whose  image 
again  rose  as  vividly  to  his  mind's  eye  as  if  it  were 
wafted  by  the  wind,  or  brought  by  the  sunbeam.  He 
determined  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  seeing  her,  yet 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  return  to  England  witli- 
out  knowing  the  actual  state  of  her  health,  and  the 
probability  of  her  happiness ;  and  after  many  a  plan 
devised  and  abandoned,  at  length  resolved  to  see  her 
father,  whom  he  alw^ays  loved,  and  on  whose  informa- 
tion he  could  best  rely. 
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During  their  stay  at  Civita  Vecchia,  chance  favoured 
him  so  far,  that  he  learned  the  physician  under  whose 
care  she  was  placed  was  one  who  formerly  resided 
near  their  own  estates,  whom  he  knew  well  in  the  first 
years  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Riccardini  family, 
and  to  whom  he  had  himself  been  of  essential  service 
by  recovering  money  due  to  him  from  the  legacy  of  an 
English  patient.  To  this  gentleman  he  determined  to 
apply  in  the  first  place,  that  he  might  on  no  account 
venture  to  reside  in  Rome  till  he  knew  how  to  place 
himself  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Marchese  di  Morello. 

He  learnt  all  that  he  wished,  yet  dreaded  to  hear. 
Margarita  was  hopelessly  ill,  yet  not  in  immediate 
danger.  "  She  married  to  please  her  father,  and  she  is 
dying  to  satisfy  herself.  Had  lier  child  lived,  it  might 
have  won  her  to  the  love  of  life,  perhaps  to  the  love  of 
its  father,  for  the  marchese  is  handsome  and  clever, 
and  fond  of  her  to  distraction.  His  own  love  renders 
him  conscious  of  the  deficiency  of  hers,  but  hitherto 
her  coldness  has  been  attributed  to  her  mother's  habits 
and  manners ;  should  he  discover  the  truth,  the  vol- 
cano in  his  bosom  would  flame  out  to  her  destruction, 
in  the  state  to  which  she  is  reduced.  She  knows  you 
are  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  would  give  the  world 
to  see  you,  if  only  for  five  minutes.  She  talks  perpe- 
tually of  entreating  your  pardon — of  hving  only  to  be 
forgiven.'* 

^*  Does  she  not  know  I  am  married  ?'" 
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**  Yes ;  she  read  it  in  the  English  journals,  and  being 
pregnant  and  unwell,  it  occasioned  her  to  faint,  which 
was  attributed  to  an  article  headed  'Atrocious  Murder,' 
on  which  the  marchese  determined  that  no  more  things 
of  that  description  should  enter  the  house.  \^^hen 
better,  she  told  me  *  it  consoled  her  that  you  had  mar- 
ried a  cousin,  who  resembled  her^  in  your  opinion, 
3he  knew/" 

Before  Glentworth  left  Rome,  a  short  note,  as  from 
a  dying  woman,  was  placed  in  his  hand,  confirmatory 
of  her  desire  to  see  him,  but  despairing  as  to  the  possi- 
bility.    It  ended  with  these  words, — "  I  fear  we  have 
both  been  mistaken  in  supposing  that  hearts  bound 
together  as  ours  were  during  the  best  years  of  exist- 
tence  could  permit  us  any  happiness  in  another  union, 
but  you,  as  belonging  to  the  world,  may  one  day  find 
it,  more  especially  when  I  am  gone  ;  and  you  can  de- 
vote your  whole  heart  to  your  wedded  wife.     Oh!  that 
I  knew  her,  that  I  could  infuse  into  her  my  heart,  im- 
bue her  with  my  imagination,  and  render  her  the  girl 
you  loved  so  dearly,  and  who  was,  alas !  who  is,  your 
loving 

*'  Margarite." 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

Mr.  Glentworth  contrived  to  arrive  in  the  evening 
at  the  house  of  Dr.  Parizzi,  where  the  little  metamor- 
phose of  Isabella  was  soon  effected ;  that  of  her  hus- 
band was  more  difficult.  But,  as  Count  Riccardini  had 
beeu  obliged  to  go  to  his  own  seat,  apd  the  marchese 
had  never  seen  him,  it  was  less  material ;  at  this  time, 
he  was  looking  in  the  eyes  of  the  doctor  so  much  al-. 
tered  for  the  worse,  many  old  friends  might  see,  yet  not 
recognize  iu  hiui,  the  oiice-admired  Englishman, 

Poor  Isabella  had  formed  such  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  accomplishments  of  her  cousin,  from  the 
description  her  husband  had  given,  that  partly  from 
fear  of  her,  and  partly  from  consciousness  of  de- 
ception, it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  she  could  al- 
low herself  to  be  presented.  This  once  over,  she 
became  forgetful  of  all  that  was  unpleasant  in  her 
situation.  She  could  not  fear  the  rivalship  of  beauty 
in  the  pale,  sharp  features  of  the  invalid  before  her, 
por  could  she  doubt  the  perfect  kindness  and  goodwill 
of  oue  who  took  the  opportunity  of  the  first  moment 
they  were  alone,  to  draw  her  closely  to  her  heart,  call 
her  her  ''  dear,  dear  cousin,  the  beloved  of  her  own 
beloved,  in  days  that  were  gone  for  ever," 
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'*  You  see  me,  Margaret,"  said  she,  "  and  you  are 
satisfied  ;  much  as  your  pity  may  be  moved  and  your 
sympathy  awakened,  you  know  that  the  woman  so 
soon  to  resign  existence,  the  child  of  error  and  weak- 
ness so  soon  to  stand  before  her  God,  meditates  no 
harm  to  you,  or  would  for  a  single  moment  draw  your 
husband  from  his  allegiance.  No,  no ;  far  rather 
would  she  strengthen  the  bonds  which  bind  you,  and 
which  alone  can  bestow  on  your  husband  the  wife  of 
which  he  was  so  cruelly  deprived,  under  impressions 
as  blameless  as  they  were  deplorable  in  their  inflic- 
tions/' 

**  Surely,"  said  Isabella,  eagerly,  and  totally  for- 
getting herself  in  her  sympathies,  "  there  are  bounds 
to  our  duties  even  to  our  parents  ;  —  if  your  religious 
sentiments  resembled  your  father's,  and  were  more 
liberal  than  my  aunt's,  ought  you  not  to  have  re- 
warded poor  Glentworth,  even  at  the  risk  of  disobeying 
your  mother?  My  dear  sister,  Louisa,  ventured  to  do 
this,  and  is  happy ;  my  manmia  was  soon  reconciled, 
and ." 

"  Your  mamma,  so  far  as  I  could  ever  hear,  is  a 
different  woman  to  mine ;  she  was  all  tenderness,  all 
goodness  ;  her  scruples  were  high  and  holy  ones,  and 
she  so  nearly  persuaded  me  that  she  was  right,  I  be- 
lieved myself  wrong  in  all  that  remained  deficient  in 
my  conviction.  A  near  approach  to  the  grave  makes 
me  doubt  my  own  judgment,  and  in  one  sense  confirms 
hers.     As  the  wife  of  Glentworth,  1  should  unques- 
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tionably  have  become  a  Protestant.  You  have  a  poet 
who  says  something  hke  this, — 

''  a  frame  decayed. 
Lets  in  new  lights  thro'  chinks  that  time  has  made." 

It  is  thus  with  me.  I  go  to  corruption,  but  the  soul 
becomes  more  acute  to  discern,  more  wise  to  distin- 
guish, as  she  approaches  her  immortal  source." 

"  I  know  very  little,""  said  Isabella,  tremblingly 
alive  to  the  awful  situation  of  the  interesting  being 
before  her,  whom  she  already  loved ;  *'  but  I  re- 
member the  Bible  says  this,  '  corruptible  shall  put  on 
incorruption,  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality;' 
which  is  a  great,  great  comfort.  In  a  few  weeks,  I 
may  myself  be  nearer  death  than  you  are,  dear  cousin." 

"  Cousin  !  cousin  ! — say  that  again,  it  is  almost  sis- 
ter. I  have  never  known  the  blessing  of  such  sweet 
relationship." 

"  Then  let  me  call  you  sister,  dear  Margarita,  my 
elder  sister ;  honoured  as  well  as  dear,  and  very  dear, 
as  such,  will  you  become  to  me.  I  am  used  to  sister- 
love,  and  it  has  always  been  very  sweet  to  me-" 

"  Poor  child  !  have  you  not  also  found  husband- 
love  sweet  ?     Perhaps  not,  it  will  be  better  in  days  to 


come." 


Isabella  could  have  dilated  on  her  husband's  love 
and  her  own  happiness  in  it,  but  a  delicate  perception 
of  Margarita's  situation  kept  her  silent.  "  Perhaps," 
she  said,  "  the  poor  sufferer  would  rather  it  were  so — 
rather  that  all  the  love  of  Glentworth  belonged  to  her- 
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self.  I  would  not  undeceive  her ;  yet,  surely  Glent- 
worth  loved  me  once  ?"  After  thus  conversing  for  an 
hour.  Doctor  Parizzi  was  announced,  the  signal  for 
Isabella's  departure.  The  patient  eagerly  pressed  her 
hand,  whispering,  "  Have  you  a  small  English  Bible  ?" 

'*  Mr.  Glentworth  has  one,  I  know — so  has  Mary,  for 
I  have  borrowed  it." 

"  Bring  me  the  blessed  book  to-morrow,  and  put 
it  under  my  pillow ;  it  will  be  to  me  a  source  of 
great  comfort;  and  if  discovered  when  all  is  over, 
can  only  be  considered  as  the  fault  of  the  young  En- 
glish woman.  Strange  that  a  church  founded  on 
Christianity  should  deny  the  scriptures  it  professes  to 
reverence  and  obey ;  but  go,  my  dear  Margaret,  go 
willingly,  that  you  may  return  the  sooner." 

Glentworth  listened  to  Isabella's  account  of  her  in- 
terview with  intense  interest,  though  he  endeavoured, 
for  the  relator's  sake,  to  suppress  its  warmer  expres- 
sion ;  but  he  could  not  forbear  to  ask  many  questions, 
drawing  out,  more  than  once,  every  word  uttered  by 
Margarita,  and  spoken  by  Isabella,  as  it  now  appeared 
in  the  very  tones  so  long,  dear,  and  familiar  to  his 
senses  ;  and  he  could  have  fancied  Isabella  grown 
more  like  to  her  than  she  had  ever  been  before ;  he 
thanked  her  tenderly  for  her  kindness  to  her  cousin,  as 
if  desirous  to  consider  their  relationship  her  motive  for 
the  visit — to  the  devoted  wife  it  mattered  not,  so  he 
was  pleased  and  consoled. 

It  happened  fortunately  in  the  opinion  of  Doctor 
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Parizzi,  to  whom  they  mentioned  the  marchesa's  re- 
quest, that  Mr.  Glentworth  had  no  book  with  him, 
therefore  her  request  could  not  be  acceded  to.  *'  It 
would  be  considered  the  deed  of  her  father,  and  he 
has  already  more  enemies  than  one  in  the  church ; 
even  now  I  know  he  is  under  close  surveillance,  and 
dare  not  remain  in  Rome,  where  it  would  be  very  pos- 
sible at  any  hour  to  place  him  silently  in  the  Inquisition, 
which  he  is  safe  from  by  remaining  at  home.  It  is 
hard  that  the  death  of  his  little  grandson  should  be 
followed  by  that  of  his  only  daughter,  and  that  he  can- 
not watch  her  dying  couch." 

'^  She  will  not  die,  I  trust,  at  this  time.  She  is  very 
thin,  and  looking  very  ill ;  but  I  saw  nothing  which 
indicated  danger  about  her.'' 

"  You  saw  her  at  the  time  when  her  fever  was  ab- 
sent, and  her  usual  pains  subside.  I  would  not,  for 
your  own  sake,  you  should  witness  her  times  of  rest- 
lessness and  suffering.  Besides,  her  mind  is  of  the 
highest  order,  and  controuls  the  body  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree ;  nevertheless,  her  fate  is  sealed." 

"  And  she  cannot  have  a  Bible  ?  the  book  she  read 
in  English  a  happy  child,  seated  by  her  mother — the 
book  which  would  be  her  guide  to  heaven  !"  said  Isa- 
bella, in  a  mournful  tone  of  expostulation. 

"  Be  assured,  dear  Isabella,"  said  Glentworth,  *'  she 
is  well  acquainted  with  all  of  its  contents  from  which 
necessary  knowledge  and  sound  comfort  can  be  de- 
rived, either  for  life  or  death  3  and  greatly  would  it  add 
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to  my  sorrow  for  poor  Riccardini  (ever  my  warm  friend 
and  a  truly  good  man)  to  become  amenable  to  blame 
for  any  action  of  ours,  however  well  intended." 

At  a  stated  hour  in  the  evening,  Isabella,  no  longer 
loath,  accompanied  the  doctor,  and  she  then  saw  the 
Marchese,  who  praised  the  latter  for  his  happy  thought 
in  bringing  her  countrywoman  to  his  adored  wife,  who 
had  been  better  throughout  the  day,  and  he  graciously 
promised  a  great  reward  to  the  young  woman  who  had 
benefitted  her.  This  passed  in  the  anteroom,  for  the 
Marchesa  always  insisted  that  more  than  one  attend- 
ant at  a  time  made  her  feel  worse. 

Twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  for  seven  or  eight 
days,  did  she  thus  receive  Isabella,  and  converse,  at 
second  hand,  with  Glentworth,  communicating  her  re- 
gret for  having  promised  her  mother,  and  still  greater 
*  regret  that  she  had  not  been  absolved  (as  she  might 
have  been  by  the  pope)  from  her  bonds.  "  Alas !" 
said  she,  ''  I  mourned  so  sincerely,  and  had  borne  so 
much,  I  believed  that  I  could  never  love  again ;  but, 
since  my  marriage,  every  circumstance  of  my  wedded 
life  brought  back  the  very  man  from  whom  I  was,  in 
a  two  fold  sense,  for  ever  separated.  Di  Morello  loved 
me  as  his  country  loves,  with  a  fervour  flattering  to  its 
object,  therefore  especially  sweet  to  the  heart  of  woman ; 
but  mine  perversely  refused  to  enjoy  it  —  the  'what 
would  Glentw^orth  say  r  how  would  he  have  looked  and 
smiled  ?'  (he  has  a  charming  smile,  you  know,  my  dear), 
were    questions  cotinually  arising;    and   though   I 
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prayed  against  them,  and  fasted  until  my  constitution 
was  ruined,  still  would  the  thought  haunt  me,  that  he 
was  the  true  husband — he  whom  I  must  see  no  more." 

'^  And   thus   unquestionably  has   my  dear  Glent- 
worth  felt  also  since  we  left  England.*' 

"  We  must  say  no  more  ;  the  marchese  expects  to 
find  you  singing  to  me — can  you  not  sing,  Margaret  ?" 

She  could  a  little,  but  not  then.  By  an  impatient 
gesture,  Isabella  was  compelled  to  make  an  effort, 
finding  her  husband  was  in  the  anteroom.  At  that 
moment  she  considered  him  her  fellow-sufferer ;  she 
could  have  wept  over  him,  but  it  was  difficult  indeed 
to  sing  for  him. 

But  Isabella  had  a  strong  mind  as  well  as  a  kind 
heart,  and  she  sung,  successively,  various  songs,  until 
the  arrival  of  Parizzi,  who  found  her  looking  almost  as 
pale  as  his  patient ;  and  it  was  understood  that  she 
could  not  return  that  evening,  her  situation  account- 
ing for  her  indisposition. 

After  a  day  or  two's  absence,  in  which  the  patient 
had  become  much  weaker,  Di  Morello,  with  all  the 
warmth  of  his  country,  insisted  on  Isabella's  return  ; 
on  which  he  was  told,  that  "  her  English  husband  was 
a  stubborn  man,  and  cared  not  for  money,  and  would 
himself  fetch  her  away,  even  from  the  presence  of  his 
holiness,  if  he  thought  she  was  injured  by  remaining 
in  a  sick  room  ;  for,  although  of  rude  manners,  he 
loved  his  young  wife  tenderly. 

"  Let  the  barbarian  come  with  her  to  the  Palazzo, 
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and  convince  himself  that  she  cannot  be  injured  here," 
was  the  immediate  answer. 

When  Isabella  again  became  regular  in  her  visits, 
the  marchese  took  that  opportunity  for  taking  the  air 
his  long  watchings  and  deep  solicitude  really  required ; 
and  twice  during  these  absences  was  Isabella  enabled 
to  bring,  for  a  few  minutes,  poor  Glentworth  to  the 
couch  of  his  dying  Margarita,  whilst,  with  a  beating 
heart,  she  watched  in  the  anteroom  and  listened  for 
servants'  footsteps  ;  happily  none  approached — the  at- 
tendants were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  tempo- 
rary relief  her  presence  gave  them. 

Poor  Margarita's  flitting  life  appeared  to  concentrate 
all  its  powers  for  this  long  desired  visit,  and  her  eyes 
seemed  to  emit  a  supernatural  light,  when  they  were 
indeed  assured  that  Glentworth  stood  before  her ;  seiz- 
ing his  hand  with  her  thin  fingers,  she  drew  the  sorrow- 
stricken,  silent,  statue  (which  yet  lived  and  suffered 
in  every  vein),  before  her,  and  hastily  besought  his 
forgiveness  for  the  injuries  she  had  inflicted  on  him, 
and  for  which  her  death  could  not  atone,  though  it  was, 
doubtless,  the  sacrifice.  She  then,  without  waiting  for 
reply,  besought  him  to  take  her  father  to  England,  and 
cherish  him  as  a  son,  for  her  sake,  saying,  *'  Margaret, 
my  Margaret  and  yours,  will,  I  know,  supply  my  place 
to  him,  not  less  than  to  you,  for  she  is  an  angel,  whom 
I  will  have  you  love — yes,  your  dying  Margarita  tells 
you  to  love,  as  you  once  loved  htVy  entirely,  de- 
votedly !" 
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"  That  is  impossible,  Margarita — you  feel  it  is.  I 
am  no  longer  capable  of  a  passion  so  strong  and  so 
pure,  but  I  will  try  to  make  her  happy,  and — — " 

At  this  moment  Isabella  heard  a  step,  and  she  re- 
called and  led  him  to  the  place  he  had  occupied  just 
in  time  to  escape  the  eye  of  the  nurse ;  and,  finding 
herself  exceeding  fluttered,  she  determined  on  going 
home  immediately.  On  their  way  they  passed  the 
carriage  of  Di  Morello,  who  stopped  to  inquire  why 
she  had  retired  so  soon.  ^'  I  was  not  well,  so  I  sought 
my  husband,'*  was  the  reply ;  and  the  husband,  with 
his  slouched  hat  drawn  still  further  over  a  counte- 
nance agitated  by  fear,  indignation,  pity,  and  sorrow, 
passed  on. 

Dr.  Parizzi  took  her  in  his  carriage  that  evening, 
when  the  marchese  reproached  her  for  leaving  her 
charge  so  early  in  the  morning.  "  I  found  her,"  said 
he,  "  in  great  agitation,  doubtless  from  anger  and  dis- 
appointment. Surely,  if  you  were  poorly,  the  family 
could  have  given  restoratives  without  actually  quitting 
her  ;  you  are  the  only  person  who  does  her  good ;  your 
humanity  might  operate — but  the  English  have  little 
feeling ;  so  I  will  now  give  you  money,  which  perhaps 
you  want  for  your  husband.'' 

"  I  am  not  in  want  of  money,  sir,"^  said  Isabella, 
proudly  ;  ''  English  people  attached  to  great  families 
rarely  are ;  and,  to  prove  I  am  not  devoid  of  feeling, 
I  promise  to  pay  the  dear  marchesa  all  possible  atten- 
tion without  fee  or  reward,  the  remainder  of  my  stay 
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in  Rome,  provided  my  husband  is  always  on  the  spot 
to  aid  me  if  I  need  him." 

"  Of  course,  that  is  but  reasonable,"  was  the  reply. 

"  The  marchesa  fainted,  I  remember,  when .  But 

go,  go,  I  beseech  you !  for  I  fear  you  will  find  her 
worse/' 

She  was  indeed  worse,  yet  in  one  sense  better ;  for 
she  had  been  enabled  to  place  her  beloved  father  (the 
parent  whose  wishes  had  never  thwarted  her,  and  whose 
opinions  were  congenial  with  her  own  at  the  present 
time)  in  the  hands  of  one  whom  she  could  trust ;  and 
she  was  well  aware  that  from  the  death  of  her  child 
new  hopes  would  arise  as  to  gaining  his  property.  He 
was  a  man  of  many  sorrows,  and  might  soon  be  beset 
with  many  difficulties :  why  should  he  not  be  happy  in 
England,  and  eventually  give  his  property  to  her  mo- 
ther's relations,  from  whom  it  was  partly  received,  and 
who  now  wanted  it  ? 

The  next  time  poor  Margarita  was  enabled  to  re- 
ceive Glentworth  under  the  kind  management  of  his 
wife,  all  was  calm  and  subdued  in  her  deportment ;  her 
earthly  cares  had  subsided,  and  her  heavenly  trust 
was  strengthened.  She  comforted  him  by  words  of 
the  happiest  import,  uttered  in  low  tones — but  words 
that  sealed  their  impress  on  the  memory  and  the  heart ; 
but  she  was  now  so  worn,  and  appeared  so  evanescent, 
that  every  instant  he  feared  she  would  expire  before 
him.  Isabella  saw  his  suffering,  and  suggested  that 
"  he  had  better  depart — she  would  herself  remain.'' 
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''  Take  her  advice,  dear  Glentworth  —  kiss  me  and 
depart." 

Trembling,  though  tearless,  and  nearly  as  pallid  as 
herself,  did  Glentworth  bend  over  the  wasted  form, 
and  press  his  cold  lips  to  hers,  then  fly  fast  as  his  weak- 
ened limbs  permitted,  far  from  the  house  and  from  the 
city,  until  he  found  in  some  of  its  many  ruins  a  deso- 
late corner,  where  he  could  weep  unseen,  recall  the 
memory  of  hopes  raised  but  to  be  blighted,  of  love 
cherished  only  to  be  crushed.  At  times  the  memory 
of  new  duties,  new  calls  on  his  affections,  new  powers 
to  exercise  his  benevolence,  seemed  rising  before  him, 
rather  with  an  appalling  than  a  soothing  aspect ;  for 
how  could  one  so  smitten  down  and  afflicted  find  that 
resurrection  of  the  spirit  they  demanded  1 

The  doctor  and  the  marchese  came  at  their  usual 
time,  when  the  latter  observed,  ''  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  home  some  hours,  being  convened  to  a  meeting 
of  the  senators.^' 

"  Go,  dear  Morello,  and  do  not  harass  yourself  by 
hastening  away ;  you  have  been  very  good  to  me — 
yes,  very  good  {  On  your  return  I  shall  be  better  than 
I  am  now^,  so  do  not  be  unhappy  during  your  absence." 

They  both  departed  ;  but  Parizzi  stationed  two  at- 
tendants in  the  anteroom,  and  mentioned  an  intention 
to  Isabella  of  sendinof  for  her  in  an  hour ;  but  the 
marchesa  said,  "  she  will  not  leave  me  till  all  is  over ; 
I  owe  you  thanks  for  much,  my  good  doctor,  but  for 
nothing  so  much  as  her ;  she  has  been  far  better  to 
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me  than  her  husband  could  have  been  during  this 
awful  period." 

This  kind  attendant  was  compelled  to  leave  her  for 
other  pressing  duties,  and  she  remained  silent  a  long 
time,  apparently  in  deep  thought,  which  Isabella  be- 
lieved to  have  reference  to  her  husband  ;  but  in  this 
she  was  mistaken,  as  it  appeared,  for  at  length  Mar- 
garita said, 

''  Did  you  ever  see  any  person  die,  dear  IVLargaret?'' 

"  I  never  did — I  have  not  even  beheld  a  corpse.  I 
was  denied  when  I  would  have  looked  upon  my  fa- 
ther !'' 

''  Yet  I  cannot  forbear  entreating  you  to  remain  with 
me,  if  possible;  there  will  be  no  struggle,  I  trust,  that 
would  frighten,  or  eventually  injure,  you." 

"  I  won't  be  frightened,  dear  Margarita — God  will 
support  me  !" 

*'  He  will,  my  love  !  and  I  had  rather  be  quiet,  and 
resign  myself  into  his  merciful  hands,  than  have  the 
priests  and  the  women  about  me,  as  my  dear  mother 
had.  Place  the  little  crucifix  in  my  hand,  that  my 
latest  thought  may  be  of  my  Redeemer ;  and  lift  up 
your  heart  to  heaven  on  my  behalf,  dear  Margaret, 
and  kiss  my  forehead  once  before  you  go." 

"  I  will  not  go,  my  beloved  sister  !  I  will  not  leave 
you  for  a  moment !" 

There  was  no  reply  ;  and  Isabella,  sitting  down  on 
a  low  stool,  took  her  left  hand,  which  was  very  cold, 
and  gently  chafed  it.     She  was  thus  employed  when 
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the  good  doctor  Parizzi,  who  had  been  very  anxious 
for  them  both,  and  hastened  back  the  first  moment  he 
was  able,  entered  the  room — he  saw  that  Margarita 
was  dead  I  Calling  the  women  from  the  anteroom, 
he  at  once  announced  the  fact,  and  hastened  to  take 
away  the  gentle  heretic,  whose  presence  might  have 
been  obnoxious  during  the  ceremonies  that  followed, 
although  the  general  conduct  of  the  Roman  clergy  is 
that  of  kindness  and  liberality. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

To  the  great  alarm  of  poor  Isabella,  Mr.  Glentworth 
did  not  return  to  the  house  where  they  had  been  lodged 
by  Dr.  Parizzi  for  several  hours,  and  his  appearance 
indicated  in  what  extreme  distress  and  utter  abandon- 
ment of  spirit  he  had  passed  the  intervening  time. 
Happily  for  her  that  kind  friend  had  remained,  and 
now  busied  himself  in  persuading  him  to  take  food  and 
wine,  and  earnestly  to  exhort  him,  for  the  sake  of  her 
who  had  done  so  much,  to  exert  himself,  and  not  yield 
to  sorrow. 

But  for  him  there  was  no  peace  ;  continual  move- 
ment, and  even  absolute  fatigue,  seemed  a  necessity, 
and  he  proposed  the  next  morning  to  set  out  again  im- 
mediately for  Naples,  saying,  "  You  have  done  mira- 
cles, dear  Isabella — I  am  bound  to  you  for  ever ;  but 
I  trust  you  will  go  with  me  immediately,  for  you  will 
see  that  I  cannot  stay  in  this  place  whilst  the  funeral 
of  Margarita  is  going  on ;  besides,  you  require  the 
solace  of  dear  Mary's  society." 

*'  Then  must  her  sister  come  to  her,  and  certainly 
the  sooner  the  better ;  but,  as  to  a  long  journey,  I 
protest  against  it,"  said  the  friendly  physician. 
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'*  I  am  willing  to  remain  alone.  I  have  borne  worse 
things  than  that  lately;  you  can  go  without  me."" 

Glentworth  looked  perplexed :  "  I  certainly  ought  to 
go,  for  I  must  see  Count  Riccardini ;  how  else  can  I 
fulfil  my  promise  to  poor  Margarita  ?'' 

"  She  made  you  promise  to  be  good  to  me,  to  guard 
me  affectionately,"  thought  Isabella;  but  she  could 
not  speak  ;  her  heart  was  very  full. 

**  You  must  see  all  this,  dear  Isabella  ?"  reiterated 
Glentworth. 

*'  I  do  see  that  it  will  be  better  for  you  to  go,  my 
dear ;  but,  as  you  cannot  bring  Count  Riccardini 
hither,  poor  man,  and  your  presence  at  his  abode  may 
bring  him  no  good,  and  is  sure  to  affect  you  severely, 
I  think  it  a  pity  you  should  go  thither.  You  must 
not  cherish  your  sorrow ;  she  begged  you  would  not, 
for  my  sake  —  I  ask  you  not  to  do  it  for  hers ;  it  is 
better  to  encourage  no  surmises,  to  recall  no  memories 
of  the  past.'' 

'*  My  remaining  life  must  consist  only  of  recollec- 
tions," said  Glentworth,  flinging  out  of  the  room  and 
the  house  with  an  air  of  utter  recklessness  ;  but,  ere 
he  had  gone  many  yards,  his  heart  smote  him,  and  he 
returned  with  rapid  steps,  and,  running  into  the  room 
he  had  left,  found  Isabella,  with  her  head  laid  on  the 
table,  weeping  bitterly. 

Concluding  that  his  sorrow  must  be  her  sorrow,  and 
that  all  who  wept  in  the  Eternal  City  must  weep  for 
Margarita  alone,  he  placed  himself  on  the  sofa  beside 
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her,  and  putting  his  arm  round  her,  caused  her  to 
raise  her  head,  and  he  then  began  to  console  her  by  the 
commonplaces  poured  into  the  ears  of  mourners.  Alas ! 
poor  Isabella  wept  for  herself,  for  the  blighted  hopes, 
the  gloomy  vista  of  life  before  her  —  for  that  bitter 
mortification  which  told  her  she  had  laboured  to  no 
end,  endured  to  no  purpose,  placed  herself  in  the  most 
cruel  position  ever  occupied  by  any  human  being  with- 
out obtaining  the  reward  due  to  her  love  and  her  sor- 
row, due  even  for  her  humility.  At  length  she  said 
slowly,  in  reply  : 

"  I  do  not  doubt  one  word  that  you  say ;  I  believe 
she  is  happy,  very  happy.  I  am  sure  she  ought  to  be 
an  object  of  my  envy  now,  as  much  as  she  was  one  of 
my  love  and  admiration  lately." 

"Then  you  will  not  cry  again,  Isabella,  in  that  ter- 
rible way.'' 

*'  I  never  cry  when  I  can  help  it,  for  mamma  never 
allowed  what  she  called  '  puling  misses.'  God  only 
knows  how  much  I  have  felt  in  the  last  three  weeks, 
yet  I  have  not  troubled  you  with  complaints  and  tears  ! 
Of  course,  after  receiving  my  cousin's  last  breath,  lis- 
tening to  the  last  words  she  uttered,  obeying  her  last 
injunctions  at  a  hazard  I  felt  terrific ;  to  have  an- 
other parting  to  go  through  is  hard.  But — I  am  not 
a  child,  Glentworth  ;  I  can  remain,  but  I  wish  not  to 
remain  in  this  place.  I  am  no  longer  the  meet  com- 
panion of  di  Morello's  servants." 

"  What  have   I   been   thinking   of !  "    exclaimed 
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Glentworth ;  "  we  will  go  into  our  own  house  di- 
rectly ;  it  has  been  ready  some  days,  and  there  are 
three  servants  in  it." 

This  was  soon  accomplished,  after  which  Glent- 
worth set  out ;  and,  when  the  English  couple  were 
inquired  for  by  the  servants  of  the  marchese,  he  was 
informed  that  they  were  already  out  of  the  country, 
having  procured  passports  the  day  following  that  when 
the  marchesa  died.  It  appeared  that  the  widower  was 
almost  distracted  by  the  severity  of  his  sorrow,  and 
was  about  to  bury  himself  in  the  retirement  of  his 
country  seat,  so  that  no  fear  remained  on  the  subject 
of  discovery,  and  Isabella  really  congratulated  herself 
that  she  had  been  enabled  to  pay  the  tenderest  atten- 
tions to  a  relation  so  much  entitled  to  her  affection  as 
Margarita,  and  one  who  must  for  a  long  period  conti- 
nue to  have  an  influence  on  her  happiness  through  the 
way  in  which  it  would  affect  her  husband's.*' 

When  Parizzi  could  spare  an  hour,  he  devoted  it  to 
showing  her  some  of  the  many  objects  of  interest  by 
which  she  was  surrounded,  and  she  earnestly  endea- 
voured, as  she  had  often  done  before,  so  to  store  her 
mind  and  exercise  her  intellectual  faculties,  that  she 
might  become  the  more  suitable  companion  for  her 
husband ;  and,  as  she  could  not  forbear  to  see  that  his 
late  sorrows  had  taken  a  great  effect  on  his  person, 
streaking  his  full  dark  hair  with  grey,  and  planting 
premature  wrinkles  on  his  brow,  she  rendered  the 
mourning  she  adopted  proper  for  an  older  person,  and 
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in  every  respect  determined  to  appear  a  suitable  part- 
ner, trusting  that  he  would  comprehend  her  feelings, 
and  in  time  reward  them.  She  now  knew  what  she 
had  to  dread ;  no  circumstance  could  arise  to  her  in 
future  life  so  pungent  in  its  inflictions  as  that  which 
she  had  passed  through. 

Perhaps  she  was  right  j  the  more  acute  suffering 
was  passed,  and  the  rival  in  her  grave  was  less  to  be 
dreaded  than  she  had  been  in  life ;  nevertheless,  there 
was  much  to  fear,  for,  when  we  are  unwise  enough  to 
compare  the  living  with  the  dead  (since  the  grave 
hallows  its  victims,  shrouding  their  faults  and  beati- 
fying their  virtues),  the  living  are  seldom  deemed  their 
equals.  The  impressions  made  in  early  life  are  so 
vivid,  and  those  of  poor  Glentworth  had  been  so  re- 
iterated and  woven,  as  it  were,  into  his  nature,  they 
were  never  likely  to  be  erased,  and  his  standard  of  ex- 
cellence was  so  high,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  any 
second  woman  could  ever  reach  it  till  he  had  forsfotten 
the  first,  who  had  all  the  advantages  of  his  own  young 
imagination  to  assist  her  attractions. 

Isabella  had  this  advantage,  that  the  only  person 
to  whom  she  could  speak  at  all,  was  one  to  whom  slie 
could  speak  freely,  and  who  really  felt  for  her,  and 
acted  towards  her,  as  if  she  were  a  daughter,  transfer- 
ring the  regard  he  had  felt  for  Margarita  to  one  whose 
meekness  and  firmness,  unbounded  love  and  unhesi- 
tating obedience,  made  him  earnestly  desire  her  wel- 
fare.    That  he  understood  her  well,  and  spoke  very 
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tolerable  English,  was  also  a  relief  to  her,  for  she 
could  not  continue  her  Italian  studies  in  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  on  whom  she  was  continually  think- 
inof,  to  calculate  when  he  would  return,  how  he  would 
look,  and  whether  he  would  remember  he  had  a  wife, 
which  at  times  she  suspected  he  did  not,  as  he  would 
frequently  start  from  the  reveries  into  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  fall,  and  exclaim,  "  Ah !  Isabella  !  — 
yes,  yes  ;  I  remember  now." 

"  Nivver  sit  and  do  thinking,  it  is  very  bad  for 
youse  ;  get  the  gay  book,  the  journal,  play  some,  sing 
some,  look  at  the  picture,  youse  have  that  ready  in 
every  chiesa.  The  hosban  run  over  mountains,  go 
here,  go  there,  for  kill  the  thinking ;  youse  shall  kill 
him  at  home  for  sake  your  baby ;  baby  restore  health 
and  Ufe  to  him  father,  love  and  joy  to  him  mother. 
No  think,  no  think,  sweet  lady,"  said  Parizzi. 

*'  I  will  do  my  best,  I  will  be  cheerful ;  I  will  look 
forward  to  better  times;  my  dear  sister  is  coming,  and 
she  will  help  me." 

"  Youse  must  help  yourself,  most  peoples  think  for 
self,  all  men  do,  we  cannot  help  it,  we  no  know  it  is 
so,  we  will  be  angry  when  told  it  is,  but  in  de  truth 
it  is  in  man's  nature ;  the  husband  of  youse  he  is  noble 
and  generous,  he  do  me  one  large  good,  he  give  one 
grand  fee,  but  he  think  of  self;  dat  must  not  be 
grieve  to  youse,  neither  blame  to  him.  Say  in  your 
heart,  '  it  is  habit  of  bachelor,  it  is  habit  of  yeara,^' 
nivver  think  hard  of  him,  nivver  have  sorrow  for  dat. 
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take  so  much  of  happy  as  you  can ;  give  much  happy 
to  others ;  rich  man's  wife  can  always  give  de  happy 
to  many." 

"  To  whom  can  I  give  any  thing?**  cried  Isabella, 
eagerly. 

*'  To  the  young  mother  and  her  babe,  the  widowed 
mother  and  her  poor  children.  Will  youse  visit  them.'' 
I  will  not  take  youse  where  sight  or  sound  can  hurt 
youse." 

At  his  persuasion,  she  employed  herself  in  visiting 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless  in  their  affliction,  not 
only  to  relieve  them  out  of  her  abundance,  but  con- 
sole them  by  her  sympathy.  Her  own  anxiety  grew 
lighter  as  she  considered  their  wants,  and  pondered 
on  the  means  to  help  them ;  and  although  she  often 
most  gratefully  thanked  the  dear  husband  who  had 
given  her  the  power  to  be  bountiful,  she  ceased  to 
dwell  on  him  with  restless  desire  for  his  presence,  or 
a  painful  exertion  of  fortitude  to  bear  his  absence. 
She  had  been  so  happy  as  to  meet  with  a  physician 
who  could  "  administer  to  a  mind  diseased,"  and  did 
so  far  "  raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain," 
as  to  restore  her  health,  which  had  been  greatly  in- 
jured,  and  give  strength  to  bear  the  trial  she  must 
soon  expect  to  encounter."* 

Far  different  was  the  state  of  her  husband,  when  at 
length  he  returned  to  gladden  her  eyes  with  the  sight 
of  her  sister,  who  was  at  this  especial  time  as  welcome 
as  himself^  he  looked  ill  and  dejected,  and  Mary  ob- 
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served,  had  done  so  ever  since  he  had  returned,  except 
when  they  were  actually  travelling,  when  he  became 
animated  and  sociable,  the  same  dear  pleasant  man 
they  had  known  him  in  days  past.  * 

Isabella  had  very  naturally  conceived  a  high  opinion 
of  the  skiU  of  Dr.  Parizzi ;  and  as  he  called  upon  her 
at  least  once  a  day,  she  thought  it  better  to  wait  for 
than  send  for  him,  having  observed  that  Glentworth 
insisted  that  he  was  not  ill,  and  she  therefore  feared 
to  offend  him  by  officiousness,  though  he  evidently 
expected  from  her  much  sympathy,  saying,  "  that  in 
one  respect  he  had  felt  constantly  the  want  of  her 
society,  as  he  had  no  one  to  whom  he  could  speak  of 
Margarita,  except  in  the  single  day  in  which  he  had 
met  poor  Count  Riccardini." 

"  Poor  man,  how  does  he  bear  his  affliction  ?'* 

"  Better  on  the  whole  than  I  expected,  though  he 
was  dreadfully  agitated  on  seeing  me ;  he  had  ex- 
pected the  death  of  his  daughter  from  the  time  her 
child  died,  it  seems,  and  found  great  consolation  in 
hearing  what  were  her  plans  for  himself,  with  which 
he  wishes  to  comply ;  he  will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two."' 

"  Here  !  what  in  Rome  ?"  exclaimed  Isabella,  whose 
imagination  conjured  up  a  thousand  terrors,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  Margarita  had  hinted  of  the  In- 
quisition. 

"  This  house  will  be  his  protection ;  you  need  not 
be  uneasy  about  him." 

Nevertheless,  it  will  be  evident   that   she  would 
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rather  have  been  without  a  visitant  of  his  sex  at  this 
time,  and  that  he  was  the  last  person  who  should 
associate  with  her  husband,  if  the  tone  of  his  spirits 
was  to  be  restored,  and  her  own  situation,  as  the  wife 
of  his  bosom,  to  be  recognized ;  again  her  heart  sunk, 
and  the  shadows  of  fear  and  sorrow  settled  on  her 
spirits. 

Still  farther  was  the  gloom  increased,  when,  after 
many  questions,  Parizzi  pronounced  her  husband  suf- 
fering from  a  low  fever,  which  was  always  accom- 
panied by  dejection  of  spirits,  and  would  only  yield 
to  travel.  "  I  would  send  you,"  said  he,  "  into  Greece 
or  Egypt,  any  where  in  short  where  you  had  never 
been  before,  where  the  excitement  should  be  great 
and  the  difficulties  by  no  means  few.  Live  in  the  air, 
get  a  poor  lodging,  scanty  food,  objects  of  great  in- 
terest around  you,  and  not  unfrequently  of  apprehen- 
sion also,  and  you  will  soon  be  better ;  at  least  I  know 
no  other  way  to  make  you  so ;  nothing  else  will  do,  I 
assure  you  ;  nothing  less." 

**  Perhaps,"  cried  Isabella,  forgetting  her  own  pre- 
vious conclusion,  "  the  poor  Count  will  like  to  go  with 
you,  dear  Glentworth." 

*'  He  is  too  old  a  man  for  the  kind  of  journey  1 
mean.  A  servant  who  will  also  be  a  guide,  a  country 
abounding  either  in  natural  wonders  or  historical 
associations,  and  if  rich  in  ruins  and  poor  in  luxuries 
so  much  the  better." 

"  But  surely  he  need  not  leave  us  far,  for  all  that  ? 
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Sicily  has  the  wonders  both  of  nature  and  art  to 
excite  curiosity,  and  from  all  I  ever  heard,  it  is  wild 
and  rough  enough  for  any  thing,  and  has  never  been 
explored  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Why  should  he  not  go 
to  Sicily  ?" 

"  Why  not  indeed  ?  I  do  really  think  the  selection 
is  admirable,  for  Etna  alone  is  a  world  worth  expend- 
ing a  life  upon,"  said  Parizzi. 

"  And  I  can  follow  you  thither,  and  wander  about 
with  you,  dear  Glentworth,  when  I  am  well  again." 

"  I  believe  the  advice  to  be  very  good,  and  am  sen- 
sible of  being  wonderfully  better  for  the  air,  and  even 
for  motion,  nor  do  I  dislike  the  idea  of  going  to  Sicily : 
I  have  frequently  wished  to  find  the  exact  spot  where 
the  Grecian  army  beheld  the  water,  for  want  of  which 
they  were  expiring.  I  will  go ;"  he  cast  his  eyes  on 
Isabella,  whose  very  lips  were  pale  with  alarm,  and 
added,  "  but  not  till  you  wish  me  to  do  so.'' 

And,  in  truth,  he  did  not  for  a  time  require  the 
excitements  or  the  troubles  of  travel,  to  tear  his  mind 
from  a  cherished  sorrow,  by  offering  a  new  interest ; 
for  Isabella,  who  well  merited  to  be  always  such,  did 
now  recover  her  rights,  and  in  the  alarm  which  he 
experienced,  Glentworth  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
anxiety  and  sorrow  she  had  felt  throughout  her  ac- 
quaintance with  Margarita,  and  the  shock  given  by 
her  death,  had  produced  an  effect  on  her  constitution 
which  would  render  her  present  trial  fatal.  "  She 
resembled  her  cousin  in  person,  and  would  resemble 
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her  also  in  her  fate,"  he  observed  to  Parizzi,  in  a  voice 
of  terror. 

"  Take  comfort,  it  was  only  in  the  voice  and  the 
features  they  resemble  each  other.  Margarita  was  a 
spoiled  child,  and  afterwards  an  adored  wife  —  the 
mother,  whose  religious  scruples  denied  her  the  great 
wish  of  her  heart,  granted  all  the  lesser,  rendering 
her  (sweet  girl  as  she  was)  capricious  and  petulant — 
her  husband  went  still  farther  in  worship  and  in- 
dulgence—  your  lady  has  not  been  ruined  by  such 
weakness." 

''  She  has  not,"  said  Glentworth,  as  certain  pas- 
sages of  lovers'  quarrels  rose  upon  his  mind,  which, 
however  sweet  when  healed,  had  not  given  promise  of 
that  submission  and  glad  obedience  ever  found  in 
the  wife,  and  he  sighed,  profoundly  ejaculating,  "  poor 
Isabella!"  and,  perceiving  he  was  again  left  alone, 
eagerly  traversed  the  long  drawing-room,  hour  after 
hour,  in  terrible  solicitude — at  length  he  was  sum- 
moned :  a  living  son  and  a  living  mother  (though  a 
weak  one)  were  before  him. 

If  there  is  a  moment  in  man's  life  when  he  feels, 
profoundly  and  intensely,  that  he  has  a  heart,  it  is  at 
such  a  moment  as  this ;  and  Glentworth,  a  man  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  the  acutest  sensibility,  which  of 
late  he  had  fostered  at  the  expence  of  sober  and  ra- 
tional happiness,  could  not  fail  to  experience  the 
glowing  gratitude  to  Heaven  ;  the  thankfulness,  ten- 
derness, pity,  and  love  for  his  young  wife,  her  late 
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sufferings  so  justly  demanded.  To  find  himself  placed 
in  a  situation  he  had  so  often  contemplated  as  being 
the  summit  of  all  earthly  felicity  to  a  man  of  his 
description,  and  from  which  he  had  been  so  cruelly 
torn  away  from  time  to  time,  rendered  his  position  as 
surprising  as  it  was  delightful,  and  a  miracle  seemed 
to  have  been  wrought  in  his  favour,  as  if  to  reward 
him  for  the  sorrow  of  past  years  by  the  promise  of 
the  future. 

He  could  have  been  eloquent  in  his  praises  of  his 
wife,  and  the  far  sweeter  praises  of  her  fair  boy ;  and 
much  did  he  wish  to  apologize  for  every  word  and  look 
(from  whatever  cause)  that  could  by  possibility  have 
hurt  her ;  but  he  was  hurried  away,  lest  he  should  in- 
jure her  whom  at  this  moment  he  could  have  died  to 
bless. 

Isabella  recovered  slowly,  but  her  child  was  a  thriving 
one,  and  became  to  her  a  source  of  such  constant  oc- 
cupation and  delight,  that  she  urged  her  husband  to 
set  out  on  his  projected  journey.  Much  as  he  had 
desired  to  do  so  a  week  before,  he  now  sought  rather 
to  elude  the  prescription  than  take  it ;  but  he  soon 
found  of  a  truth  something  must  be  submitted  to,  for 
his  late  mental  disease  had  become  bodily  ailment, 
which  would  not  yield  to  his  bidding. 

'^  You  must  go — there  is  no  helping  it  now — you 
need  not  travel  over  such  rough  ground  as  I  pre- 
scribed at  first,  nor  seek  at  all  hazards  for  excite- 
ment, for  the  cord  that  draws  you  homeward  will 
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supply  it ;  but  you  must  live  in  the  air,  and  change 
it  continually — we  shall  have  malaria  here,  and  I  will 
soon  get  your  family  to  the  coast,  where,  in  a  few 
weeks,  I  trust,  you  will  join  them  quite  a  new  man."" 

Before  he  set  out,  Count  Riccardini  arrived,  and  it 
was  evidently  well  for  Glentworth  that  his  departure 
was  fixed,  since  the  state  in  which  the  Count  found 
the  family  was  necessarily  very  affecting  to  one  who 
had  so  lately  lost  his  only  daughter,  and,  having  spent 
a  few  days  with  his  son-in-law,  had  by  no  means  been 
good  for  either  of  them.  The  doctor  observed  to 
Isabella,  to  whom  alone  he  ever  spoke  English, "  Youse 
countrymen  have  great  advantaage  in  de  politics,  dey 
take  away  all  trouble  beside  demself — make  youse 
husben  man  of  parliament  so  soon  as  you  get  him 
home ;  de  contension  in  great  house  and  de  heir  in  his 
own  house  make  him  forget  Italy  and  her  grieves." 

*'  I  will  persuade  him  to  do  so — a  man  of  his  abili- 
ties and  large  fortune  ought  to  be  in  parliament,'"*  said 
Isabella,  who  constantly  held  Parizzi's  words  as  those 
of  an  oracle. 

On  resuming  her  drawing-room  she  became  first 
pleased  with  and  then  sincerely  attached  to  poor  Ric- 
cardini, whom  she  called  her  "  dear  uncle,*'  as  did 
Mary  also ;  for  the  word,  though  not  the  relationship, 
was  familiar  to  them.  To  the  bereaved  husband  and 
father  they  were  dear  and  delightful — he  had  loved 
their  father  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  country,  and, 
having  seen  little  of  their  mother,  save  as  a  beautiful 
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woman  doing  the  honours  of  her  establishment  grace- 
fully, and  looking  on  him  even  "  in  his  low  estate" 
graciously,  he  was  kindly  disposed  to  her  and  her's ; 
perhaps  secretly  attributing  (with  a  vanity  common 
to  very  handsome  men)  her  extreme  anger  at  his  mar- 
riage to  a  sentiment  very  distinct  from  the  contempt 
it  expressed,  and  he  might  suppose  her  misconduct  as 
an  extravagant  wife  was  allied  to  the  same  cause. 

We  believe  his  conjectures  to  have  been  wholly 
wrong,  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  effect  w^as  so  far 
pleasant  that  the  sisters  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
their  father  warmly  praised  by  one  who  knew  him 
well,  without  a  single  hint  which  disparaged  their 
mother,  which  was  a  delightful  novelty.  The  Count 
was  a  kind  and  most  intelligent  guide  to  Mary  during 
her  short  stay  in  the  Eternal  City,  and,  on  their  leaving 
it  for  Leghorn,  a  most  desirable  travelling  companion, 
considering  all  the  cares  of  the  nursery  with  the  ten- 
derness and  knowledge  of  one  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  subject — to  Isabella  he  was  the  happiest 
of  all  acquisitions  5  "  the  only  one,"  she  said,  with 
tears,  "  that  could  make  me  amends  for  you,  dear 
Dr.  Parizzi/' 

**  Do  not  say  de  farewel,  dear  lady,  I  no  like  fare- 
wel — when  come  de  ship  wit  smoke,  I  come  see  you  in 
Inglon  ;  I  have  good  relation  in  London." 

"  You  shall  visit  no  relation,  no  friend,  but  me ; 
remember,  I  claim  you  for  my  own — I  shall  have  a 
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house  before  then,  of  course,  and  it  must  be  your 
house." 

"  Be  it  so — no  say  more ;  I  will  cheat  myself,  and 
think  to  call  to-morrow." 

Of  Isabella  it  might  perhaps  be  said,  "  some  natural 
tears  she  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon;'*  yet  pro- 
mised herself  never  to  forget  the  many  pithy  maxims 
the  good  old  man  had  uttered  in  the  way  of  advice, 
nor  the  true  kindness  and  support  he  had  given  in 
those  trying  scenes  which  would  hereafter  appear  to 
her  as  the  dreams  of  "  romance  rather  than  reality." 
Surely  her  after-life  would  be  that  of  calm,  yet,  what 
some  might  call  mere  hum-drum  happiness.  She  was 
young,  but  in  a  short  time  she  had  gone  through  whole 
ages  of  fears  and  sorrows.  Was  she  not  going  through 
them  now,  for  where  was  Glentworth  ? — how  was  his 
health  ? — had  he  arrived  at  Messina  ? 

Some  of  these  questions  were  likely  to  be  answered, 
for  the  Count  put  into  her  hands  a  letter,  directed,  as 
agreed  between  them,  to  Leghorn. 
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.       CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

Need  we  say  that  our  anxious  wife  broke  the  seal 
in  haste  ?  No  !  we  are  all  aware  that  even  the  child 
could  not  prevent  attention,  instant  attention  ;  to  the 
father,  from  a  wife  so  devoted,  and  within  so  short 
a  time  relieved  from  doubts  and  fears  of  the  most 
distressing  nature,  the  first  words  startled  her  even 
now. 

*'  My  dear  Margaretta, 

"  I  cannot  forbear  to  call  you  thus  in  writing  ; 
to  no  other  name  could  I  address  myself  so  freely 
and  pleasurably,  and  since  it  really  is  your's,  I  know  you 
will  not  object,  even  if  the  memory  of  the  past  mingle 
with  the  present.  You  have  given  me  so  many  causes 
for  holding  you  in  the  highest  degree  as  an  object 
of  pure  esteem  and  warm  affection,  that  you  can 
never  suppose  my  heart  can  cease  to  acknowledge 
your  claims,  or  look  upon  you  rather  as  my  friend 
Granard's  little  daughter,  than  the  excellent  young 
woman  whose  virtues  have  outgrown  her  years,  ren- 
dering her  the  next  successor  of  her  gifted  cousin, 
and  so  far  dearer  to  me,  that  she  is  my  wedded  wife 
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and  the  mother  of  my  child  —  the  friend  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  the  kindest  of  all  possible  services, 
and  the  one  human  being  to  whom  I  can  pour  out 
my  soul  in  the  full  confidence  of  my  feelings  being 
appreciated.  Now  I  am  at  this  distance,  I  feel  even 
more  than  in  your  presence  the  extent  of  my  obliga- 
tions, and  my  heart  aches  to  be  with  you,  that  we 
may  gaze  upon  our  sweet  boy  together.  It  is,  indeed, 
no  marvel  that  I  can  speak  to  you  more  fully  on 
paper  than  when  I  am  with  you,  for  then  I  am  sensi- 
ble of  the  disparity  in  our  years  ;  I  have  a  dread  that 
my  love  may  appear  foolish,  perhaps  disgusting  to 
you,  or  that,  with  the  knowledge  you  now  possess  of 
the  years  in  which  I  was  the  slave  of  an  unfortunate, 
but  certainly  a  reciprocated  passion,  you  may  be  in- 
clined to  despise  that  which  I  can  offer  as  the  dregs 
of  an  exhausted  heart — the  unworthy  offering  of  a 
vain  old  man,  unworthy  of  your  youth  and  beauty. 

"  Mistake  me  not,  my  dear  Margarelta ;  you  have 
given  me  no  reason  even  for  a  moment  to  believe 
that  circumstances  have  lessened  your  affection  for 
me ;  that  my  sickness,  or  my  sorrow,  have  changed 
me  in  your  sight.  I  say  only  that  fears  of  this  de- 
scription haunt  me — a  circumstance  which  occurred 
to  me  since  my  absence  has  shown  me  how  great  a 
change  has  occurred  in  my  person. 

"  You  know  I  embarked  at  Pisa  in  a  vessel  bound 
for  Messina,  but  engaged  to  land  passengers  at 
Naples.    We  had  scarcely  got  out,  when  my  attention 
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was  drawn  to  a  very  elegant- looking  man,  slowly 
pacing  the  deck,  with  his  eyes  cast  down  in  a  man- 
ner v^rhich  proved  that  the  neighbouring  coast  had 
little  attraction  for  him,  and,  in  fact,  1  saw  he  was  an 
Englishman.  When  he  turned  round  from  his  short 
walk,  whom  should  it  prove  but  Lord  Allerton,  w^hom 
I  first  saw  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  London,  and 
was  so  much  pleased  with,  I  should  have  pursued  the 
acquaintance,  if  your  mother  had  not  given  me  to 
understand  she  had  reason,  for  our  dear  Mary's  sake, 
to  be  displeased  with  him. 

"  I  felt  much  too  lonely  not  to  rejoice  in  seeing  a 
countryman,  and  immediately  addressed  him.  He 
evidently  rejoiced  in  hearing  his  own  tongue, 
but  said,  '  that  although  my  voice  was  familiar  to 
his  ear,  and  my  person  so  to  a  certain  degree,  he 
dared  not  to  give  me  a  name.' 

"  '  It  is  Glent worth ;  we  have  met  repeatedly  at  Sir 
Alfred  Robertson's.' 

"  '  God  bless  me  !  Mr.  Glentworth  !  Did  you  not 
marry  a  Miss  Granard  ?' 

''  •  I  was  so  happy,  sir.  My  wife  has  just  made  me 
a  father,  and  is,  of  course,  unable  to  accompany  me, 
to  the  great  grief  of  both,  as  you  may  suppose ;  but 
my  physician  has  compelled  me  to  leave  her  for  a 
short  voyage  and  change  of  air  :  I  am  troubled  witli 
a  fever  not  uncommon  at  this  season  in  Italy.' 

*' '  Only  a  fever !'  he  exclaimed.  '  You  are  a 
happy  man !     I  thought — I  feared  you  were  withered 
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by  some  unknown  sorrow.  You  married  a  very- 
young  wife,  and  though  it  is  certain  I  know  no  harm 
of  Lady  Anne  Granard's  daughters,  a  man  who  has 
suffered  as  I  have  done  is  liable  to  suspicion.* 

*'  *I  have  known  every  one  of  my  wife's  sisters 
from  their  infancy,  and  more  amiable,  pure-minded 
women  do  not  exist.  The  eldest  is  with  us,  for  her 
health  was  so  precarious  that  it  was  thought  Italy 
might  be  useful,  and "^ 

*'  '  Has  it  been  so  ?  is  she  better  ?'  he  cried,  with 
great  solicitude. 

"  I  answered  '  she  was ;  but  that  I  imputed  her  re- 
covery more  to  the  tender  interest  she  had  taken  in 
her  sister  and  myself,  than  to  any  advantages  of 
air.  She  is,'  said  I,  '  one  of  those  people  who  live 
on  the  heart;  something  which  affected  that,  occa- 
sioned the  derangement  of  her  health,  and  she  has 
derived  her  cure  from  the  same  source.' 

*'  'Is  she  then  engaged? — is  she  about  to  marry  .»*' 

"  '  Not  to  my  knowledge  ;  for  she  has  refused  very 
advantageous  offers,  and,  I  rather  think,  determined 
to  reject  all  such.  I  alluded  only  to  the  excellence  of 
her  disposition,  which,  for  our  sakes,  roused  her  to 
an  energy  beneficial  to  herself.'  Soon  after  this  we 
retired  to  his  cabin,  and  he  told  me  a  sad  and 
shameful  story,  which  you  will  see  in  the  English 
journals,  with  an  addition  they  may  not  yet  have 
announced,  that,  immediately  on  obtaining  a  divorce, 
he  set  out  to  travel  until  the  affair  should  be  blown 
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over.  With  him  it  was  an  object  to  avoid  the 
Enghsh  at  Paris  and  Rome ;  therefore  he  crossed 
France,  through  Brittany,  and  took  shipping  at 
Marseilles  for  Naples :  as,  however,  he  will  find 
many  there  whom  he  knows,  I  think  it  likely 
he  will  conclude  to  accompany  me  to  Sicily,  which 
I  shall  be  very  glad  of,  for  he  is  a  most  agreeable 
companion,  and  interests  me  exceedingly.  I  cannot 
be  sorry  that  he  has  lost  a  wife  who  from  the  very 
first  was  a  bad  one,  marrying  him  only  for  situation, 
and  becoming  at  length  so  hardened,  that  she  actually 
had  the  effrontery  to  tell  him,  she,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  her  aunt  (who,  I  grieve  to  say,  is  your's  also, 
in  courtesy),  cajoled  him  into  an  offer,  thereby  di- 
viding him  from  a  woman  who  really  loved  him.  I 
rather  think  she  meant  dear  Mary. 

'^  I  had  a  very  bad  night  after  leaving  him,  but  since 
then,  have  been  much  better,  and  shall,  I  trust,  be 
soon  enabled  to  tell  you,  my  own  dear  Isabella,  I  am 
every  way  restored.  Kiss  the  babe  for  me,  and  tell 
his  mother  I  am  her'^s,  her's  only. 

''  Your's, 

"  Fran^  Glentworth. 

"  N.B.  Say  every  thing  kind  to  Mary  and  the 
Count,  and  don't  suppose  for  a  moment  I  had  a  sad 
night  from  contemplating  poor  Allerton's  sad  story, 
coupled  with  the  proof  he  had  given  of  my  own  sad 
looks.     I  must  not  have  you  think  I  could  thus  suffer 
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from    suspicion    of    you,    my    good    and    excellent 
Isabella  :  no  !  it  was  the  heat  and  the  fever." 

If  it  were  joy  to  poor  Georgiana  to  receive  a  letter 
from  her  sailor  lover,  still  greater  was  the  joy  of  the 
young  wife  to  read  so  long  and  so  kind  a  letter  from  her 
distant  lord,  one,  too,  so  gratifying  in  the  intelligence 
it  conveyed;  but  perhaps  the  circumstance  which 
struck  her  as  best  of  all,  was  that  of  Mr.  Glentworth 
having  forgotten  the  Margaretta  with  which  he  began 
the  letter,  and  resuming  the  Isabella  by  which  he 
was  wont  to  recognize  her.  She  trusted  it  was  a 
sign  that  his  mind  was  recovering  a  more  healthful 
state,  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  refer  to  his  imagi- 
nation, and,  by  giving  her  an  ideal  existence,  compel 
himself  to  love  her  as  the  representative  of  another  ; 
surely,  if  he  could  do  so  long  without  the  real 
Margarita,  and  appear  cheerful  and  happy  as  he 
used  to  do  when  in  England,  he  might  (now  that 
death  had  really  taken  her,  poor  thing !)  resign  her 
entirely,  and  love  his  wife,  without  reference  to  one 
who,  however  beautiful  and  attached,  had  innocently 
caused  him  a  life  of  sorrow,  and  herself  a  year  of 
it,  but  whom  she  should  ever  remember  with  affec- 
tion. 

Here  too  they  received  letters  from  England  of  the 
greatest  interest ;  dear  Louisa  was,  like  herself,  a 
mother,  and  Charles,  the  happiest  of  men,  wrote  as  he 
felt.  Poor  Georgiana  had  written  also  from  Rotheles 
Castle,  but  her  joy  was  mixed  with  her  own  sad  story 
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of  the  refusal  given  to  her  distant  lover  by  her  mother, 
as  the  medium  of  effecting  a  marriage  from  which  her 
heart  revolted,  of  the  gloom  cast  over  the  circle  with 
whom  she  now  resided,  from  the  misconduct  of  Lady 
Allerton,  and  of  many  fears  as  to  the  situation  of  Lady 
Anne's  affairs,  as  the  earl,  her  brother,  declared  he 
would  no  longer  help  her  as  he  had  done  ;  seeing  the 
fewer  daughters  she  had  to  maintain,  the  more  money 
she  spent,  refusing  respectable  offers  from  an  ambi« 
tion  she  had  no  right  to  indulge,  with  so  numerous  a 
family. 

On  this  topic  Helen  dilated  still  more,  when  she  also 
had  reverted  to  the  painful  situation  of  Georgiana, 
who  might  have  been  married  to  the  brother  of  the 
best  and  most  amiable  nobleman  in  England,  who 
would  have  made  her  a  good  settlement,  and  pro- 
vided, with  his  grandfather's  assistance,  an  income 
more  than  sufficient  for  Georgiana's  wishes,  a  great 
deal.  The  poor  girl  could  not  tell  all  that  was  passing 
in  her  heart  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  certain  much  did 
pass  there  respecting  the  possibility  of  Georgiana's 
union  becoming  a  prelude  to  her  own ;  but,  as  thi^ 
could  not  be  spoken  of,  she  turned  abruptly  to  the  sub- 
ject of  mamma's  wants,  related  the  manner  of  her 
borrowing  money  from  Mr.  Palmer,  and  of  her  gay 
living  since  she  went  to  Brighton,  quoting  a  paragraph 
from  the  Morning  Post  which  announced  the  intention 
of  Lady  Anne  Granard,  with  her  beautiful  daughters, 
to  preside  at  one  of  the  stalls,  at  a  grand  fancy  bazaar, 
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in  Kemp  Town,  which  was  expected  to  be  the  gayest 
scene  and  the  most  splendid  assemblage  of  royalty  and 
nobility  ever  beheld  in  Brighton. 

"  That  it  is  true  mamma  does  meditate  doing  this, 
I  cannot  doubt;  for  she  has  written,  desiring  both 
Louisa  and  me  to  make  as  many  pretty  things  as  pos- 
sible, saying  we  must  work  the  harder  because  Geor- 
giana  cannot  assist  her,  Lord  Rotheles  disliking  all 
kinds  of  exhibitions  of  young  ladies.  We  would  fulfil 
her  wishes,  but  Louisa  cannot  sit  up  to  work,  you 
know ;  and  she  prefers  the  baby  to  all  the  hand- 
screens  in  the  world,  and  mamma  has  sent  me  no 
money  to  buy  materials  with — so  what  can  I  do  ?" 

"  What  can  she  do,  indeed  ?"  was  re-echoed  by  both 
sisters,  as  Mary,  who  was  the  one  to  whom  the  letter 
was  addressed,  thus  proceeded  : — 

''  We  expect  letters  from  you  every  day  to  tell  us, 
as  we  trust,  that  you  are  well  and  happy,  for  that  will 
do  me  good ;  as  I  know,  if  you  are  in  health,  being  in 
cash,  you  can  have  no  trouble — at  least,  Isabella  can- 
not. How  fortunate  she  has  been  !  how  differently  is 
she  now  situated  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Glentworth 
came  to  see  us,  and  she  was  ordered  to  remain  in  the 
imrsery,  that  Georgiana  might  wear  the  muslin  frock 
they  had  between  them.  She  did  not  look  well  in  that 
dark  merino,  yet  she  got  the  best  man  that  ever  was 
born — the  kind  friend  to  us  all.  I  doubt  not  he  loved 
her  from  that  very  time,  because  he  pitied  her,  as  we 
all  have  often  done.  ' 
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"  You  are  mistaken,  dear  Helen,"  said  Mrs.  Glent- 
worth,  *'  very  much  mistaken  in  your  conclusions,  as 
Isabella  has  since  then  known  to  her  sorrow,  but  not  in 
your  assertions ;  for  dearly,  indeed,  did  you  all  love 
me  and  cheer  me  on  my  thorny  path  :  you  indeed 
shared  it,  dear  Mary.  It  was  curious  to  hear  mamma 
blame  you  for  growing  plain,  and  me  for  being  plain. 
Of  course,  we  could  not  help  it  in  either  case,  and 
should  have  been  pitied,  not  blamed." 

''  She  used  to  say  I  could,  and  be,  therefore,  the 
more  severe  in  her  remarks  upon  me,  but  it  is  better 
for  us  both  to  forget  them,  Isabella,"  said  Mary. 

"  Very  true,  dear  Mary,  and  we  must  also  forget 
all  in  my  history  which  shews  my  error  as  to  my  mar- 
ried life,  painting  it  all  sunshine.  I  wish  never  to 
draw  on  their  sympathies,  but  I  can  well  understand 
Helen's  distress,  and  must  try  to  relieve  it  as  soon  as 
possible;  how  can  we  manage.'''* 
.  "  Count  Riccardini  will  do  it  by  getting  a  banker's 
order,  payable  in  London  ;  but  I  confess  myself  much 
more  uneasy  about  mamma  than  Helen,  whom  Louisa 
can  always  help  with  a  trifle.  Lady  Anne's  income  is 
so  well  known,  nobody  w^ill  lend  her  money,  nor  can  one 
wish  they  should,  as  there  is  no  saying  how  they  could 
be  repaid.  I  am  sure  things  are  bad  with  her,  for 
there  are  no  letters  from  her,  which  is  a  sign  she  is 
very  poor." 

*'  In  that  case,  she  would  have  written  to  ask  for 
money,  I  think." 
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*'  If  she  had  wanted  any  sum  which  your  purse  or 
mine,  united,  could  have  suppUed,  she  would  have  de- 
manded it  unquestionably ;  but  she  would,  on  no  ac- 
count, choose  Mr.  Glentworth  to  know  her  distress, 
for  she  fears  him  as  much  as  my  uncle  Rotheles.  I 
greatly  dread  her  applying  to  the  Marquess  of  Went- 
worthdale,  which  would  be  a  kind  of  sale  of  dear 
Georgiana ;  it  is  horrible  to  think  of." 

''  Finish  your  letter,  dear  Mary ;  something  con- 
solatory may  arise  in  it." 

Mary  glanced  over  the  letter.  "  She  says  Viscount 
Meersbrook,  the  brother  of  Lieutenant  Haies  (that 
lover  of  Georgiana  whom  mamma  peremptorily  re- 
fused), took  our  house  for  three  months,  and  paid  be- 
forehand, that  he  is  intimate  with  the  Palmers,  and  that 
at  Christmas  Lord  Rotheles  will  reduce  mamma's  al- 
lowance one  half.  Now,  as  she  always  spends  her 
money  before  she  gets  it,  you  know,  what  will  become 
of  her  when  Christmas  comes  ?  Helen  says  she  gave, 
a  note  to  Mr.  Palmer  to  repay  the  money  in  six  months, 
which  I  am  sure  she  cannot  do." 

*'  1  wonder  he  would  take  a  note  from  mamma.'' 

"  I  do  not,  for,  although  he  is  a  generous  man,  he  is 
a  regular  man ;  and  I  have  heard  him  say,  more  than 
once,  that  Lady  Sarah  Butterlip  had  taught  him  a  les- 
son, as  to  lending  money,  that  would  last  him  his  life 
in  the  way  by  which  she  cheated  his  friend,  Mrs.  Clare, 
of  Canterbury.  And  it  always  struck  me,  and  often 
very  painfully,  that  in  his  own  mind  he  was  com- 
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paring  Lady  Anne  Granard  and  Lady  Sarah  Butter- 
lip  as  being  alike ;  both  were  high-born,  both  married 
private  gentlemen^  both  were  extravagant,  and  were 
left  poorly  provided,  as  widows  with  daughters,  and 
both  assisted  by  their  brothers.  Here,  thank  God, 
the  resemblance  ceases,  and  will,  I  trust,  never  be 
renewed,  save  to  say  that  both  are  very  fine  women, 
mamma  being  the  younger." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  Lady  Sarah  Butterlip  ;  I  have 
never  seen  her.** 

**  How  should  you,  my  dear,  marrying  so  soon,  and 
leaving  England  immediately.  I  saw  her  at  Rotheles 
Castle,  and,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  was  perfectly 
fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  her  features  and  the  graces 
of  her  manners,  though  one  was  marked  by  time,  and 
the  other  tinged  by  affectation.'* 

'*  But  what  does  she  do  that  is  wrong  ?  in  money 
matters,  I  mean  ?^' 

"  What  does  she  not  do  ?  She  runs  into  debt  to 
every  body,  and  pays  nobody ;  borrows  money  without 

a  chance  for  repayment ;  *  *  *  * 

*  ^  *  *  *  * 

''  My  dear  Mary,  nobody  living  shall  dare  to  com- 
pare my  mother  with  such  a  woman  as  that ;  it  is 
frightful  to  think  of  any  4iuman  being,  much  less  any 
woman  of  rank,  stooping  to  such  baseness.  Depend 
upon  it,  her  faults  have  been  greatly  exaggerated; 
she  is  the  victim  of  scandal." 

*'  I  fear  not,  to  this  I  can  speak,  for  Mr.  Palmer 
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told  us,  i.  e.,  Louisa,  Mrs.  Gooch,  and  me,  she  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  a  Mrs.  Clare,  his  friend,  a  good- 
natured,  benevolent,  elderly  lady,  somewhat  eccentric 
in  manners,  but  of  fine  taste,  extensive  reading,  and 
such  unbounded  kindness,  that  she  would  have  been 
ruined  if  a  kind  friend  had  not  guarded  her  from  her- 
self. Lady  Sarah,  during  this  friend's  absence,  dis- 
covered that  Mrs.  Clare  had  been  receiving  rents  one 
day,  and  actually  at  the  time  had  about  seven  hundred 
pounds  in  her  pocket  :  she  immediately  made  up  a 
very  pitiable  story,  which  the  loan  of  seven  hundred 
pounds  would  relieve,  and  which  could  be  soon  grate- 
fully repaid.  Mrs.  Clare  produced  the  seven  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  was  overwhelmed  with  thanks.  Lady 
Sarah  hastening  away  on  the  instant,  on  which  Mrs. 
Clare  wrote  to  her,  saying,  '  that  in  her  hurry  she 
had  forgotten  to  give  the  necessary  acknowledgment.'' 
What  do  you  think  Lady  Sarah  did  ?'* 

"What  could  she  do,  but  return,  and  give  the 
proper  papers  ?"" 

"  No  such  thing  ;  she  wrote  a  fine  flummery  letter, 
saying  *  she  knew  her  dear  Mrs.  Clare  intended  to 
present  her  with  the  money,  therefore,  she  would 
never  offend  her  generosity  by  offering  legal  acknow- 
ledgment for  her  gift,  which  she  accepted  in  the  same 
kind  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered." 

*'  And  what  did  Mrs.  Clare  do,  then  ?"" 

*'  She  protested  against  the  conclusion,  so  did  her 
friend,  declaring  that  such  a  gift  was  beyond  her 
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means,  and  would  be  a  source  of  positive  inconve- 
nience; the  result  of  which  was,  that  they  were 
treated  with  contempt.  You  may  well  look  aghast, 
Isabella,  but  1  tell  you  the  tale  as  told  to  me  by  the 
truly  good  and  upright." 

"  Well,  dear  Mary,  then  my  reply  is,  that  at  any 
hazard  mamma  must  be  relieved,  lest  she  should  be 
tempted  to  do  any  one  of  the  many  wrong  things  you 
have  mentioned.  I  would  rather  send  her  all  the 
money  we  have ;  nay,  I  would  sell  the  trinkets  Glent- 
worth  has  given  me,  at  the  risk  of  his  anger,  in  pre- 
ference to  any  disgraceful  circumstance  occurring  to 
her,  much  less  her  consenting  to  any  :  but  how  can  we 
manage  it  ?  what  can  we  do  ?" 

"  We  can  only  write  to  Louisa,  and  promise  in- 
demnity to  Charles." 

"  Charles  does  not  like  his  wife's  mother,  and  has, 
indeed,  no  reason  5  Louisa  is  like  ourselves ;  she  will 
feel  that,  let  Lady  Anne's  faults  be  what  they  may, 
she  is  her  mother,  and  may  in  her  distress  say  more 
than  she  ought ;  we  must  not,  as  they  say  in  the  East, 
'  throw  the  apple  of  contention  into  the  dwelling  of 
matrimony.'  " 

Count  Riccardini  entered  whilst  they  were  concert- 
ing ways  and  means  to  help  their  mother,  and  the 
kind  inquiries  he  made  as  to  their  apparent  discom- 
fort, soon  drew  them  to  disclose  all  that  was  necessary 
of  Helen's  letter.  He  took  a  warm  interest  in  it,  for  he 
well  knew  how  frequently  in  days  of  old  Mr.  Granard 
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had  been  driven  into  difficulties  when  he  had  a  fine 
income,  and  he  could  readily  conceive  how  likely  it 
was  that,  with  her  present  small  one,  Lady  Anne 
should  be  embarrassed.  The  riches  of  the  English, 
and  their  habits  of  expense,  made  her  present  situa- 
tion extremely  pitiable  in  his  eyes,  and  he  seemed  to 
ponder  the  matter  with  as  much  anxiety  as  the 
daughters  ;  at  length  he  said  : — 

"It  is  not  an  easy  thing  for  an  Italian  to  move 
with  the  rapidity  of  an  Englishman ;  he  may  resolve 
when  he  has  investigated,  but  he  is  lazy  ;  neverthe- 
less, I  leave  Leghorn  un  Saturday,  you  shall  see,  and 
go  straight  through  France,  take  one  little  rest  at 
Paris,  go  thence  to  Dieppe,  and  cross  to  Brighton.'* 

"  My  dear  count,  you  astonish  me."" 

"  I  visit  Lady  Anne,  I  find  out  soon  if  she  is 
distress,  and  I  advance  two  or  three  hundreds  of 
pounds,  to  save  the  ruin  of  your  law.  I  take  present, 
if  you  please,  but  you  must  not  use  your  husband 
money  for  save  Lady  Anne,  nor  must  you  be  disgrace 
in  this  country,  and  who  can  say  how  long  poor 
Glentworth  may  find  it  necessary  to  travel,  or  that  he 
shall  not  sent  to  you  for  part  of  the  money  he  left 
with  you — nothing  can  be  more  likely.'"* 

Isabella  felt  alarmed  at  an  alternative  she  had  not 
considered,  and  saw  clearly  that  no  possible  plan  for 
relieving  her  mother,  at  once  effectually  and  wisely, 
could  be  offered  of  any  comparative  utility  with  this, 
and  since  it  had  been  the  full  intention  of  the  Count 
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to  accompany  them  on  their  return,  it  could  not  make 
any  great  difference  to  him,  whilst  to  them  it  was  of 
incalculable  advantage.  They  considered  that  the 
Count,  from  his  close  affinity  with  the  family,  had  a 
right  to  advise  their  mother,  which  neither  her  chil- 
dren nor  her  sons-in-law  could  pretend  to,  and  that, 
remembering  the  fortune  their  aunt  brought  him,  and 
the  accumulations  their  father  might  be  said  to  have 
presented  him  with,  no  delicacy  on  their  part  need  to 
interfere  with  his  evidently  generous  intentions.  Isa- 
bella so  well  knew  the  high  opinion  Glentworth  en- 
tertained of  him,  and  the  deep  regard  he  felt  for  him, 
that  she  was  certain  whatever  he  did  would  be  per- 
fectly approved  by  her  husband. 

From  the  time  poor  Riccardini  had  engaged  his 
courier,  and  taken  his  passage  to  Marseilles,  he  be- 
came extremely  melancholy,  and  required  all  the  ac- 
tivekindness  of  both  his  nieces  to  support  his  spirits. 
Doubtless  his  heart  often  addressed  his  dear,  his  beau- 
tiful, and  noble  country,  saying,  ''  With  all  thy  faults 
I  love  thee  still,"  and  even  to  leave  the  hallowed  dust 
of  his  wife  and  daughter  was  afflictive ;  but  Isabella 
well  knew,  from  what  Margarita  had  told  her,  it  was 
far  better  he  should  depart,  since  nothing  could  be 
more  probable,  when  he  was  no  longer  prevented  by 
domestic  ties,  than  that  he  should  join  some  party  of 
those  who  sought  to  overturn  Austrian  usurpation, 
and   by  that  means  consign  himself  to  a  turbulent 
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state  of  existence,  or  a  hopeless  imprisonment,  during 
that  period  when  he  ought  to  be  surrounded  by  a  host 
of  friends,  and  an  honoured  guest  among  those  "  who 
sit  at  good  men's  feasts." 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Both  the  sisters  prepared  various  letters,  and  took 
especial  care  to  supply  the  wants  of  Helen,  trusting 
that  Georgiana's  would  be  cared  for  by  the  earl  her 
uncle ;  but  she  was  not  left  without  money  by  Isabella, 
who  well  remembered  what  it  was  to  hope  and  be  dis- 
appointed— cast  an  eye  and  breathe  a  sigh  over  the 
lank  sides  of  a  worthless  "  silken  purse,"  as  devoid  of 
merit  as  a  "  sow's  ear" — when  a  pair  of  gloves  could  be 
no  longer  mended — a  warm  shawl  was  called  for  by 
every  wind  that  blew,  and  there  was  no  walking  round 
the  square  for  want  of  winter  boots.  "  In  a  nobleman's 
house  how  many  gloves,  and  ribbons,  and  dresses,  too, 
are  wanted ! — poor  Georgiana  must  have  ten  pounds,  at 
all  events." 

And  never  did  Isabella  relieve  a  suffering  fellow- 
creature,  or  assist  a  beloved  sister,  without  blessing 
the  dear,  distant  one  that  had  made  her  rich,  and 
kissing  her  sweet  boy  with  new  zest,  as  the  son  of  his 
father.  The  warm  apostrophe  of  Riccardini  to  this 
little  representative  of  his  parents,  whom  he  called 
"  the  son  of  his  love,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  the  gift 
of  his  beloved  niece,  on  the  behalf  of  his  angel-daugh- 
ter," affected  them  all ;  and  if  prayers  and  blessings 
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could  ensure  him  safety,  his  voyage  must  be  attended 
by  halcyon  skies,  and  his  long  monotonous  journey 
through  France  to  Paris  be  unaccompanied  by  weariness . 

Such  was  not  the  case ;  the  Count  found  himself  an 
older  man  than  when  he  passed  through  the  same  route 
twenty  years  before,  though  his  appearance  was  little 
changed  j  he  also  found  how  much  he  had  lost  in  leav- 
ing those  amiable  young  women,  whose  sweet  society 
had  been  to  him  the  renewal  of  his  sensibility,  not  less 
than  the  soothers  of  his  sorrow. 

Had  we  not  better  partake  or  at  least  follow  the 
steps  of  the  Anglicised  Italian  ?  We  have  left  Lady 
Anne  for  a  long  time  ;  nevertheless,  we  must  stay 
with  Isabella  another  week,  in  order  to  read  a  second 
letter  received  from  Glentworth,  which  was  expected 
with  the  more  impatience  in  consequence  of  the 
Count's  departure.  Our  ladies  were  situated  as  well 
as  it  was  possible ;  they  had  good  servants,  splendid 
rooms,  obsequious  attendants,  and  had  become  habitu- 
ated to  the  country,  so  that  the  loss  of  the  Count 
was  not  any  thing  of  moment  beyond  the  pleasure  of 
his  society ;  but,  it  might  be  truly  said,  their  wishes 
went  with  him,  and  ''  home,  sweet  home  !"  was  the  cry 
of  their  hearts  ;  therefore,  they  earnestly  desired  any 
message  which,  by  informing  them  of  the  health  of 
Glentworth,  awoke  their  hopes  of  a  return  to  their  own 
country. 

"  I  write,  my  beloved,  from  Messina,  by  the  return- 
ing vessel,  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  I  am  better  for 
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the  voyage  ',  but,  I  must  own,  I  impute  my  improve- 
ment more  to  the  kind  attentions  of  Lord  Allerton, 
who  is  my  companion  still,  and  will  not,  I  think,  leave 
me,  than  to  the  sea  air.  Parizzi  was  quite  right,  I 
really  think,  in  saying  excitement  was  good  for  me, 
therefore  I  must  seek  novelty  (by  which  he  meant,  I 
must  forget  the  past,  and  learn  to  live  in  the  present), 
for  I  really  find  more  advantage  than  I  expected  in 
the  time ;  but  it  has  been  in  consequence  rather  of 
water  than  air,  which  has  kindly  provided  me  with  two 
excellent  nurses  ! 

"  Yes,  two !  '  What  do  you  say,  dear  Isabella,  to 
my  having  actually  picked  up  another  ci-devant  lover 
of  one  of  your  sisters,  poor  little  Georgiana,  who  is  at 
present  wearing  the  willow,  as  well  as  this  fine  young 
man,  who  i?  really  the  beau  ideal  of  a  sailor-gentle- 
man, because  Lady  Anne  must  have  lords  at  least  for 
the  rest  of  her  daughters  ?  You  know  her  last  letters 
said  how  unwell  this  poor  girl  was,  and  that  she  was 
hastening  to  Brighton  on  that  account.  She  may  well 
be  unwell,  for  Arthur  Hales  (who,  by  the  way,  had  a 
viscount  for  his  father,  and  has  one  now  for  his  bro- 
ther, to  say  nothing  of  a  glorious  old  baronet  for  his 
grandfather)  is  in  age,  person,  rank — nay,  even  for- 
tune, all  one  could  wish  for  dear  Georgiana,  whom  I 
used  to  love  as  well  as  yourself,  and  whose  welfare  I 
would,  if  possible,  ensure.  I  wish  you  to  write  and  tell 
her  this,  in  order  to  support  her  spirits  until  our  re- 
turn, when  it  shall  go  hard  but  we  will  make  her  as 
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happy  as  Louisa.  She  is  several  years  younger,  and 
will  be  no  worse  for  waiting  two  or  three  years — not 
that  she  can  see  much  more  of  her  husband  than  she 
has  done,  as  he  is  continually  at  sea,  which  is  all  the 
better,  as  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  having  a  ship  ere 
long.  We  all  love  that  the  best  which  has  cost  us  the 
most ;  and  they  will  prize  each  other  the  more  for  their 
present  sorrow,  provided  it  is  not  continued  too  long. 
It  is  on  this  principle,  Isabella,  that  I  hope  for  the 
continuance  of  your  affection.  God  knows  I  have  cost 
you  enough  !  every  day  of  my  life  increases  my  sense 
of  your  kindness,  and  the  way  in  which  you  '  stooped 
to  conquer.'  Depend  upon  it,  my  love,  the  object  was 
insured.  Some  people  say  there  are  such  things  as 
good  husbands,  but  never  grateful  ones — that  the  innate 
pride  of  the  strong  sex  never  owns  obligation  to  the 
weaker.  I  ratiier  think  there  is  some  truth  in  the  ob- 
servation, especially  when,  as  in  our  case,  the  lady  is  so 
considerably  younger ;  for  it  does  seem  strange,  almost 
impossible,  to  hold  oneself  under  serious  obligation  to 
the  child  you  have  dandled  —  the  little  girl  who  has 
kissed  you  for  giving  her  a  new  doll.  Well,  never 
mind,  darling,  I  shall  love  you  the  most  when  I  have 
forgotten  to  thank  you  at  all — you  understand  this.?" 

"  Perfectly,"  exclaimed  Isabella;  "the  sooner  he 
forgets  the  past  the  better  for  me,"  and  she  eagerly 
resumed  the  letter. 

*'  Messina  interests  me  much ;  but  I  shall  talk  to 
you  of  Sicily,  not  write  of  it.     To-morrow  we  set  out 
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to  explore  Etna — we  will  hope  his  fires  will  sleep,  for 
I  shall  have  quite  enough  with  either  hand  —  a  lover 
'  sighing  like  furnace/  as  the  craft  are  wont.  '  Prepare 
our  dear  Mary  for  what  is  prepared  for  her'  (as  our 
old  divines  say) — a  penitent  lover  who  knows  her  worth, 
and  will  give  her  the  rank  she  truly  merits,  and  the 
fortune  she  will  spend  well  and  wisely.  You,  dear 
Isabella,  will,  I  trust,  obviate  all  difficulties  of  the 
brown  merino  character.  I  wish  you  both  to  be  out 
of  mourning  when  we  return,  unless  it  will  give  pain 
to  dear  Riccardini,  for  Mary,  though  very  fair,  is  too 
thin  for  black,  and  you  too  dark.  See  what  a  coxcomb 
you  have  made  of  the  old  fellow  ;  like  Benedict,  I  shall 
be  thinking  a  whole  morning  of  the  cut  of  my  own 
doublet  next — nHmporte,  I  am  willing  to  grow  young 
by  contagion. 

"  I  cannot  close  this  without  giving  you  some  pain, 
dear  Isabella.  I  understand,  from  Lieutenant  Hales, 
that  Lady  Anne  gave  a  splendid  party  on  the  occasion 
of  Louisa's  marriage  (indeed,  we  heard  of  it,  I  re- 
member) ;  but,  I  mean  to  say,  she  has  so  placed  her- 
self in  difficulties,  by  increased  expenditure,  as  to  offend 
Lord  Rotheles  exceedingly,  who  threatens  to  withdraw 
his  allowance,  which  Allerton  says  is  the  more  likely 
to  take  place,  because,  to  his  own  knowledge,  the  coun- 
tess is  her  enemy.  If,  from  the  letters  you  receive  (or 
have  received),  you  find  she  is  embarrassed,  write  im- 
mediately to  Mr.  Penrhyn,  telling  him  to  advance  her, 
on  my  behalf,  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three 
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hundred ;  but  on  no  account  part  with  any  money,  save 
for  your  personal  expenses,  it  would  subject  us  to  diffi- 
culties with  the  bankers.  I  shall,  of  course,  save  your 
mother  from  serious  evils ;  but,  like  Lord  Rotheles, 
I  must  condemn  the  misconduct  which  has  embarrassed 
her  at  a  time  when,  so  many  of  her  family  being  re- 
moved, she  ought  to  have  been  comfortably  situated. 
If  she  has  robbed  the  girls,  as  I  greatly  fear,  I  shall 
leave  her  to  feel  more  than  she  will  find  palatable ;  but 
Penrhyn  will  do  the  right  thing,  so  just  write  what  I 
have  told  you." 

"  Oh  !  what  a  happy  thing  it  was  that  I  did  not 
send  away  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  to  help  poor 
mamma  !  What  a  dear,  good  creature  was  the  Count 
to  go  off  at  the  moment  he  did  l"" 

"  Indeed  he  was/'  said  Mary,  who  had  only  heard 
that  part  of  Glentworth''s  letter  which  related  to  her 
mother  ;  "  as  otherwise  she  would  not  be  helped,  for 
I  am  quite  certain  she  has  long  ago  taken  the  last 
shilling  from  Helen  and  Georgiana ;  that  stands  to 
reason,  she  must  look  to  her  own  daugliters,  if  they 
had  any  thing." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,  —  she  must  look  to  us  all,'' 
said  Isabella,  shaking  her  head. 

"  But  surely,  dear  sister,  ]\Ir.  Glentworth's  whole 
letter  is  not  written  on  this  painful  topic,  and  in  the 
stern  style  those  lines  are  dictated  which  you  read.  I 
do  not  wonder  he  finds  fault,  but  it  is  hard  on  you  to 
receive  a  lecture  instead  of  a  letter,"  Mary  added. 
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"  You  are  quite  mistaken,  dear  sister ;  it  is  a  good, 
kind,  dear  letter,  as  ever  was  written ;  the  words  are 
poured  out  freely  as  the  thoughts  rose  to  his  mind  — 
his  conclusion  is  all  apology,  and  he  mentions  you 
and  his  noble  companion  in  such  a  kind  manner.  You 
need  not  to  blush  so,  Mary,  but  I  must  say  it  becomes 
you  amazingly." 

"  Don't  jest  on  that  subject,  Isabella,  I  beseech 
you ;  I  can  better  bear  the  severity  of  Mr.  Glent- 
worth,  than  a  joke,  even  from  you." 

*'  Dear,  dear  sister,  I  would  not  trifle  with  your 
feelings  for  the  world ;  and  I  am  sure  you  believe  nei- 
ther Lord  AUerton  nor  any  man  living  would  dare  to 
trifle  with  Glentworth,  either  respecting  his  sister  or 
any  other  subject  ?" 

"  I  don't  suppose  they  would ;  he  is  the  last  man 
any  one  would  play  with  in  a  serious  matter." 

''  Admitting  that,  I  may  tell  you,  for  I  am  autho^ 
rized  to  do  so,  both  in  the  body  of  the  letter  and 
again  in  the  postscript,  that  Lord  Allerton  is  a  peni- 
tent in  all  that  concerns  the  past,  and  a  true  lover  at 
the  present,  and  that  he  is  returning  with  Glent- 
worth, to  offer  you  the  heart  which  has  suffered  an- 
guish enough  since  you  lost  sight  of  each  other,  to 

render  him  an  object  of  pity  if  not .  of .     But 

here,  take  the  letter,  and  shut  yourself  up  with  it.  I 
must  have  the  babe,  and  prattle  to  it  of  the  father : 
when  once  I  can  teach  it  to  say  '  Papa !  Papa  I '  I 
think  it  will  be  the  happiest  day  of  my  existence.-  Fie 
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on  me  !  to  make  dear  Mary  happy  ought  to  be  sweetest 
of  all,  for,  oh  !  how  long  have  I  known  her  heart- 
broken and  spiritless,  faded  and  disconsolate,  yet 
never  cross  or  unkind,  even  for  a  moment.  How  often 
must  our  childish  mirth  have  been  as  distressing  to 
her  jaded  spirits,  as  the  cruel  taunts  of  mamma ;  and 
when  she  used  to  express  such  a  desire  that  Glent- 
worth  would  marry  her,  might  not  the  same  desire 
enter  her  own  mind,  hopeless  as  she  then  was,  that 
Lord  Allerton  could  be  at  liberty — and  therefore, 
my  marriage,  if  not  affecting  her  tenderness,  might  be 
wounding  to  her  pride,  yet  in  her  affection,  her  interest 
in  me,  she  has  to  a  certain  point  regained  health  and 
spirits.  Oh  !  how  sweetly  I  will  dress  her  ;  how  de- 
licate, but  how  lovely  she  will  look  !  thanks  to  you, 
dear  Glentworth,  who  thinks  for  all,  support  all !  Oh  ! 
how  shall  I  worthily  adore  the  merciful  God  who  gave 
you  to  me  (the  youngest  and  least  deserving  of  my 
family)  to  be  the  blessing  and  the  protector  of  all  1" 

Several  hours  passed  by  unnoticed  by  Isabella,  in 
meditating  on  her  husband,  or  in  playing  with  her 
child  (which  increased  in  health  and  beauty  every 
day),  before  Mary  emerged  from  her  chamber — her 
eyelids  were  swollen,  and  the  traces  of  tears  were  on 
her  cheeks  ;  it  was  evident  that  she  had  sustained  a 
struggle,  whether  it  were  with  the  pride  of  female  de- 
licacy, dreading  to  show  too  plainly  that  she  could 
forgive ;  that  she  was  willing  to  be  won  ;  that  although 
that  priceless  gem,  "  a  virgin's  first  love,"  had  been 
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blighted,  it  had  never  expired  ;  that  the  germ  sur- 
vived when  the  flower  drooped,  and  required  only  a 
kind  hand  to  offer  new  nourishment,  a  patient  care 
and  cultivation,  to  restore  its  vigour  and  relume  its 
brilliance  5  or  whether  —  but  conjecture  is  vain  in  a 
case  so  full  of  all  that  is  most  interesting  to  feminine 
apprehension  and  feminine  tenderness.  Her  counte- 
nance was  full  of  gentle  joy  and  that  perfectly  re- 
posing confidence  which  belongs  to  the  guileless  and 
the  artless,  who,  utterly  incapable  of  deception  in 
themselves,  suspect  it  not  in  others.  That  she  had 
been  the  victim  of  such  conduct,  she  had  too  good  an 
understanding  to  doubt ;  but  when  she  learnt  that 
Lord  Allerton  had  been  in  the  same  predicament,  as 
told  by  Glentworth,  whose  integrity  and  ability  were 
equal,  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  remained,  and  she 
felt  that  she  could  love  as  she  had  first  loved,  when 
"  love  and  life  itself  were  new." 

To  a  woman  so  situated,  especially  one  who  has  been 
reproached  for  looking  pale  or  yellow,  thin  and  lank, 
unlovely  and  unloveable,  the  next  question  that  arrives 
will  inevitably  be,  "  How  do  I  look  ?"  this  will  branch 
out  into  many  "  Can  I  expect  him  to  love  me,  when  I 
am  no  more  the  same  ?"  "  Is  he  so  foolish  as  to  sup- 
pose I  am  still  a  girl  P*"  "  Does  he  remember  that  it  is 
full  seven  years  since  I  was  nineteen  ?  " 

Miss  Austin,  in  her  admirable  novel  of  "  Persua- 
sion," has  declared  that  a  woman's  twenty-eighth  year 
is  the  most  interesting  period  of  female  life,  and  bow- 
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ing  to  such  authority,  we  yet  venture  to  say,  one  year 
less  will  not  make  her  the  worse,  and  we  may  add, 
that  Miss  Granard's  increase  of  general  happiness,  and 
the  aids  offered  by  the  sea  and  the  climate,  had  un- 
questionably so  restored  her,  that  although  not  what 
she  was  in  the  bloom  of  nineteen,  she  was  to  a  man  in 
his  thirtieth  year,  who  had  known  the  sorrows  and  mor- 
tifications poor  Lord  Allerton  had  experienced,  and  in 
some  measure  merited,  a  far  more  interesting  person 
than  he  had  ever  seen  her,  for  she  had  unquestionably 
gained  in  the  expression  of  intellect  and  sensibility 
more  than  she  had  lost  in  youth  and  its  evanescent 
beauty. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

We    left    Lady  Anne    Granard    in    that    state 
of  mixed  good   and   evil — the  misery  arising   from 
numerous  ^ims,  and  the  felicity  arising  from  actual 
possession    of  a   pretty    sum    wherewith    to   go   to 
Brighton — which  is  a  very  common  lot  in  life,  and 
by  no  means  confined  to  persons   distinguished   by 
rank  or  fashion.     Many  people  of  very  humble  pre- 
tensions put  money  in  their  purses,  and  set  out  to 
watering-places,   when  they   ought  to   have    stayed 
at  home  and  paid  that  which  they  magnanimously 
determined  to  spend  ^   leaving  the   small   fry  below 
them  in  the  scale  of  society  to  flounder  in  the  mud  as 
they  can,  whilst  they  magnanimously  ape  their  betters, 
by ''  doing  that  which  they  ought  not  to  do,"  and ''  leav- 
ing undone  that  which  they  ought  to  have  done." 
In  the  present  progressive  state  of  human  affairs,  a 
duchess  could  not  sport  a  new  folly,  or  practice  a  new 
sin,  for  a  fortnight,  without  being  closely  imitated 
even  by  shopkeepers'   wives.     Vanity   furnishes   the 
steam,  fashion  lays  the  railroads,  and   away  we   all 
run  on  the  "  road  to  ruin,"  reckless  whom  we  crush 
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below  us,  or  to  what  dread  abyss  the  giddy  whirl  may 
hurry  ourselves. 

With  much  to  think  of,  many  points  to  carry,  and 
some  vexations  of  a  very  painful  nature  to  get  rid  of, 
Lady  Anne  would  not  have  immediately  perceived 
the  happiness  of  her  present  position,  if  Fanchette 
had  not,  with  outspread  hands  and  eyes  that  shone 
with  delight,  congratulated  chh'e  miladi,  that  she 
was  about  to  depart  under  circumstances  of  such  rare 
f elicit  e. 

*'  FeliciteV*  said  Lady  Anne,  simply  repeating  the 
word. 

"  ^ans  douhte !    Are  not  all  gone  ?  every  one  yong 
lady  ;  quelle  plaisir  /'* 

*'  That  all  were  removed,  at  least  temporarily," 
Lady  Anne  said  to  herself,  "  is  certainly  a  great  re- 
lief;  I  can  now  do  as  I  choose,  without  having  any 
thing  whatever  to  provide  for  them ;  and  when  I  am 
first  seen  without  any  of  that  eternal  tribe  of 
daughters,  the  impression  will  be,  that  I  have 
married  them  all ; — thanks  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  youngest  marrying  so  well,  it  made  the  affair 
talked  of.  It  is  also  fortunate  that  the  two  who  are 
married  have  produced  sons,  whereby  the  stigma 
attaching  to  myself,  as  bringing  nothing  but  daughters, 
is  removed  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Wentworthdale  may 
venture  on  Georgiana.  She  will  be  much  more  likely 
to  meet  his  wishes  after  a  residence  at  the  castle, 
than    an   imprisonment    on   short    commons  in   her 
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dormitory  in  Welbeck  Street ;  for  in  one  case  she 
only  learnt  how  much  she  could  endure,  in  the  other 
she  will  find  how  much  she  can  enjoy.  Nothing  im- 
proves the  understanding  like  strong  contrasts  !  But 
where  can  he  be  ?  He  seems  absolutely  withdrawn, 
after  all  the  pains  I  have  taken,  boring  myself  to 
death  as  I  did  with  those  serious  women,  who  plagued 
me  terribly  with  talking  about  things  nobody  that 
was  anybody  ever  used  to  think  of;  but  the  world 
is  in  a  .horrid  state,  undoubtedly.  I  don't  wonder 
at  Lady  Sarah  Butterlip  exposing  it  as  she  does,  and 
making  money  of  it,  for  in  truth,  *  the  times  are  out 
of  joint,*  and  deserve  lashing. 

"  Let  me  see  !  the  Methodist-man  who  wrote  against 
Shakespeare  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  had 
nothing  to  fear  on  the  score  of  prosecutions  for  libel, 
which  is  a  great  matter.  Could  one  write  against 
Milton,  I  wonder,  with  effect?  He  was  a  low  crea- 
ture, a  schoolmaster,  a  cross  husband,  a  great  rebel ; 
but  that  wouldn't  tell  against  him  now.  I  can't 
undertake  him  to  any  purpose  5  for  the  party  who 
were  delighted  to  put  down  the  player -man  support 
him^  I  have  understood.  Time  was,  writing  at  all 
would  have  been  deemed  shocking ;  but  it  has  really 
been  done  so  much  of  late  in  one's  own  world,  even 
by  some  who  were  born  in  it,  that  I  see  no  objection, 
except  the  trouble;  but  the  girls  could  do  that. 
Five  or  six  hundred  pounds  would  surely  be  little 
enough  for  my  name  on  a  title-page,  and  if  one  could 
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lay  hands  on  an  old  book,  as  Lady  Sarah  did,  get 
Helen  (since  Mary  is  not  at  home)  to  transcribe  it, 
with  new  names  and  places,  there  is  no  doubt  it 
would  sell,  if  not  to  the  world  yet  to  the  publisher, 
who  could  not  suspect  me  of  deficient  originality. 
J  should  not  suppose  those  kind  of  people  would  be 
particular  with  a  woman  of  rank.  I  shall  send  for 
Helen  as  soon  as  I  have  arranged  the  matter  in  my 
own  mind,  as  to  what  it  shall  be.  There  are  more 
than  twenty  thousand  sold  of  one  missionary  book,  I 
see;  and  I  remember  being  told  by  those  tiresome 
people,  I  might  get  any  thing  for  a  reprint  of  *  Bun- 
yan's  Groans  from  Hell,'  with  my  name  and  a  short 
preface  of  recommendation,  but  it  would  be  both 
painful  and  vulgar.  Think  of  a  frontispiece  with 
my  face  opposite  such  words  as  those ! — the  bare  idea 
is  horrible  !     I  wish  I  may  not  dream  of  it." 

Lady  Anne  closed  her  long  reverie  in  such  horror 
that  she  banished  the  idea  of  books  in  toto  from  her 
mind,  at  least  until  ''  a  more  convenient  season  ;"  and 
after  reasoning  down  two  tradesmen,  paying  her  land- 
lord in  part,  and  suffering  herself  most  unfortunately 
to  be  persuaded  into  giving  bills  of  short  dates  to  two 
others,  Lady  Anne  set  out  in  good  style  to  Brighton, 
with  Fanchette  by  her  side  and  the  page  behind,  com- 
paratively little  incommoded  by  luggage,  and  so  con- 
scious of  the  pleasures  of  liberty,  that  she  decided  on 
taking  up  her  abode  at  the  convenient  hotel  close  to 
Kemp  Town,   where  she  could   see  and  be  seen  by 
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every   body.     It   soon,  however,  became  evident   to 
Lady  Anne  that  she  was  less  visible  in  her  individual 
state  than  when  she  was  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
blooming   daughters,  to  whom  nature   had  been   so 
liberal   as  to  make   amends  for  the  few  advantages 
maternal    solicitude   afforded   them,    having    written 
gentlewoman  as  decidedly  on  the  persons  of  each,  as 
ever  she  wrote  on  that  of  uncle  Toby.     This  short- 
sightedness was  not  compensated  to  the  feelings   of 
the  woman  of  rank  by  the  compliment  it  conveyed 
to  the  mother,  and  she  was  debating  whether  to  send 
for  Helen  and  press  the  propriety  of  Louisa's  having 
a  month's  pleasure,  when  a  new  medium  for  attraction 
was  started  in  the  bazaar  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  her  letter  was  dispatched  with  all  possible  celerity, 
insisting  that  her  daughters  "  should  work  day  and 
night" — so  ran  the  document — for  three  weeks,  then 
bring  down  their  produce,  recruit  their  good  looks 
for  one  week,  and  be  ready  to  assist  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  a  stand  which,  in  the  mean  time,  she  de- 
termined by  hook,  or  crook,  to  obtain. 

Of  course,  Lady  Anne  was  seized  (suddenly  we  ap- 
prehend, seeing  she  never  was  similarly  affected 
before)  with  charity,  in  the  general  sense  of  the  word, 
but  a  decided  predilection  for  the  charity  in  question, 
which  was  not  a  new  affair,  but  one  which  had  fallen 
grievously  into  "  the  sear  and  yellow  leaf,"  for  lack  of 
due  attention,  and  to  which  it  was  certain  Lady  Anne, 
though  a  constant  summer  visitant,  had  never  yet  con- 
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tributed  a  single  guinea.  This  circumstance  by  no 
means  depreciated  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  charitable 
duchess  who  headed  the  lady  committee,  or  the 
charitable  noblemen  who  presided  at  the  gentlemen**?, 
since  no  person  could  lament  their  own  omission  more 
gracefully,  or  advert  with  more  becoming  humility,  to 
the  very  little  her  altered  circumstances  allowed  her 
to  give  at  all,  and  which  she  candidly  confessed  (can- 
dour is  candy  to  most  of  us)  she  had  hitherto  on  prin- 
ciple confined  her  alms  (such  as  they  were)  to  her  own 
parish,  which  was  so  extensive,  although  it  contained 
the  great  and  the  wealthy  to  an  immense  amount, 
demanded  also  the  widow's  mite  and  the  orphan's 
scanty  offering.  Her  children  had  been  brought  up 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  were  always  glad  to  do 
their  best,  and  would  be  indeed  happy  if  their  inge- 
nuity and  such  accomplishment  as  she  had  been  en- 
abled to  give  them,  could  contribute  to  the  excellent 
purposes  intended. 

"  How  happens  it,"  said  the  Duchess  of  C , 

''  we  see  none  of  your  daughters  with  you  this  season, 
Lady  Anne  ?  they  are  not  all  married,  I  kna^w-^" 

"Like  your  grace,  I  have  married  tw;- and,  in 
another  respect  like  your  grace,  I  have  twb  remaining." 

*'  Three  surely,  if  I  remember  right?  Indeed,  Miss 
Granard  is  not  one  to  be  forgotten  ;  on  the  contrary, 
though  pensive  and  doUcate,  I  thought  her's  a  very 
sweet  person." 

'*  My  dear  Mary,  how  could  I  for  a  nioniont  forget 
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you,  the  best  of  daughters  ?     But  being  now  in  Italy, 
at  the  moment *' 

"Yes,  I  see,  at  the  moment  you  forgot  her — one 
may  forget  their  eldest,  especially  when  they  look  older 
than  they  are/'  said  the  duchess  considerately  (being 
herself  a  very  fine  woman  married  when  very  young) ; 
'^  but  what  have  you  done  with  the  younger  ladies  ?'"* 

"  Georgiana,  poor  girl,  is  at  Rotheles  Castle,  with 
her  uncle  and  aunt,  who  really  cannot  bear  to  part 
with  her,  or  I  should  insist  on  her  being  with  me/' 

**  Oh  !  let  her  alone,  she  consoles  them  for  losing 
the  worthless  ci-devant  Lady  Allerton,  who  has  earned 
her  own  lot,  and  must  abide  by  it." 

"  My  daughter  Louisa  has  lately  made  me  a  grand- 
mother, and " 

"Oh  !  don't  fret  about  that ;  I  am  a  grandmother — 
I  am  delighted,  I  confess.'*' 

"  So  am  I ;  but  my  daughter  Helen  is  with  Louisa 
— both  are  as  busy  as  possible  for  the  charity,  and 
will  come  down  when  it  takes  place." 

"  Your  daughter  Louisa.  That  was  the  lucky  girl 
who  caught  handsome  Charles  Penrhyn,  who  might 
have  picked  and  chose  among  us,  I  can  tell  you.  Well, 
I  am  glad  she  is  coming ;  she  is  a  fine  girl,  and  will 
tell  now.  I  wish  we  could  secure  his  sister,  who  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  woman  for  a  bazaar  -,  we  must  have 
attraction — a  well  furnished  stand  is  a  good  thing,  but 
a  beautiful  and  fashionable  saleswoman  still  better." 

"  Your  grace  is  so  far  happy,  that  all  the  stands 
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under  your  auspices  will  be  occupied  by  elegant 
women,""  said  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Tresham. 

''  I  can  answer  for  Lady  Penrhyn,""  said  Lady  Anne. 

*'  Then  I  will  contrive  one  stand  more  for  her,  and 
you,  and  your  daughters  ;  meantime,  I  trust,  Lady 
Anne,  you  are  busy  for  us  ?" 

"  I  confess,  that  deprived  of  my  dear  girls  I  find 
myself  good  for  nothing  ;  with  them  I  could  do  some- 
thing, though  not  nmch ;  for,  having  lately  been  em- 
ployed with  my  pen,  I  have  neglected  my  needle." 

'*  Come  to  us,  dear  Lady  Anne,  every  morning ;  up 
to  lunch- time  we  work  very  diligently ;  you  are  so 
near  our  house,  that  nothing  can  be  more  convenient ; 
like  myself,  your  eyes  may  not  be  au  fait  to  every 
thing  ;  but  my  girls  shall  pick  out  those  things  which 
will  suit  us  both.'' 

Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  tliis  arrange- 
ment—  every  morning  Lady  Anne  joined  the  working 
party  till  two,  after  which  she  stepped  home  to  write 
to  her  daughters,  and,  at  least,  four  days  out  of  six, 
she  went  again  to  dinner  at  the  duke's,  where  she  met 
pleasant  people,  and  found  good  fare;  in  fact,  she 
found  invitations  also;  for  the  remainder  of  her  time 
the  mother-in-law  of  the  rich  Glentworth,  and  the 
sister  of  an  earl,  moreover,  the  mother  of  five  lovely, 
and  distinguished  daughters,  found  herself  no  longer 
overlooked  ;  and  she  began  to  calculate  on  the  still 
superior  figure  she  should  cut,  if,  next  season,  she 
should  be  pointed  out  as  the  mother  of  the  young  and 
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beautiful  Marchioness  of  Wentworthdale,  who  had 
succeeded  in  winning  the  heart  of  the  richest  bachelor 
peer  in  Great  Britain. 

This  exultation  was  a  little  checked,  in  consequence 
of  hearing  a  portion  of  the  conversation  passing  be- 
tween two  gentlemen,  who,  like  herself,  had  been 
guests  at  the  Duke  of  C — — 's  table,  but  had  departed 
before  her,  and  were  walking  on  the  broad  pathway 
leading  to  her  hotel,  at  the  time  the  duke's  servant 
was  attending  her  home,  which  was  but  a  step,  as  we 
have  already  said. 

''  I  have  been  told  so ;  but  I  don't  believe  a  word  of 
it,*'  said  one.  "  Lady  Anne  appeared  to  me  a  sensi- 
ble, amiable  woman ;  and  to  suppose  she  would  refuse 
the  very  finest  young  fellow  in  the  service  —  a  man  of 
family  and  of  competence,  and  whom  her  daughter,  in 
my  opinion,  must  love,  if  she  is  not  an  idiot,  is  a  re- 
flection on  her  understanding  I  cannot  allow." 

"Why,  it  does  seem  madness,  I  grant;  but  I  have 
reason  to  say  it  is  so.  We  all  know  it  is  very  different 
to  the  conduct  of  the  duchess,  in  a  case  by  no  means 
parallel,  so  far  as  love  is  concerned.  Both  you  and  I 
know  the  duchess,  a  year  ago,  would  have  given  her 
loveliest  daughter  to " 

The  parties  had  passed  beyond  hearing,  and  Lady 
Anne  was  left  to  ask  herself,  ''  how  far  she  had  been 
a  wise  mother  ?"  How  far  she  had  been  a  kind  one, 
we  are  all  aware. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 

Whilst  Lady  Anne  was  enlarging  her  circle  of 
acquaintance,  increasing  her  importance,  meditating 
her  dress,  and  deciding  on  the  propriety  of  Louisa's 
furnishing  that  of  Helen,  who  must  have  two  hand- 
some frocks  for  the  two  days'  exhibition  at  the  Bazaar, 
very  differently  was  the  present  inhabitant  of  her 
house  situated,  for  he  was  nearly  "  the  last  man*"  in 
melancholy  London. 

Circumstances,  connected  with  the  affairs  of  his  late 
father,  passing  through  certain  law  court-,  had  induced 
him  to  engage  a  temporary  house  in  town,  which  Mr. 
Palmer  undertook  to  secure  near  to  themselves,  with 
whom  he  well  knew  his  Lordship  could  at  all  times 
have  the  resource  of  confidential  gossipping,  (by  no 
means  a  slight  comfort  to  those  who  find  in  '*  the  safe 
companion  and  the  easy  friend,"  a  substitute  for  more 
stimulating  pleasures,)  also  a  good  library,  ever  ready 
to  supply  the  best  possible  advice,  and,  in  one  sense, 
companionship,  because  we  can  without  offence  lay 
down  the  speaker,  or  change  the  subject  whenever  we 
are  weary  of  either.  A  good  horse  rides  or  drives  to 
Richmond,  a  row  to  Greenwich,  and  a  stroll  in  the 
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park,  from  whence  to  contemplate  mighty  London, 
here  seen  as 

"  a  Hon  stretched  out  at  his  ease, 
A  sailor  his  keeper,  his  lair  the  green  seas," 

was  always  delightful  to  him  as  associated  with  all 
that  belonged  to  Arthur ;  and  these  amusements,  to- 
gether with  short  trips  to  his  dear  venerated  grandsire 
and  great  aunt,  made  the  first  two  months  pass  off 
very  tolerably,  but  the  third  became  very  wearisome, 
for  the  Palmers  were  gone  to  Tunbridge.  Arthur's 
last  letter  was  of  a  very  melancholy  character,  con- 
sidering the  elastic  nature  of  the  writer''s  mind,  and 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  he  could  speak  of  it,  no 
one  of  whom  he  could  ask  those  questions  the  writer 
urged  him  to  make,  though  with  little  hope  of  gaining 
reply  for  a  very  considerable  period. 

Besides,  the  weather  grew  bad,  there  was  no  riding 
in  such  abominable  torrents  as  every  now  and  then 
came  on,  and  still  more  disheartening  was  the  driz- 
zling, dirty-looking  rain,  which  defiled  the  streets 
instead  of  washing  them.  Foreigners,  or  persons  who 
have  resided  in  more  equable  climates,  are  always 
much  annoyed  by  this  species  of  downfall ;  they  are 
accustomed  to  the  cataracts  of  the  rainy  season,  and 
can  submit  to  it  cheerfully,  often  gratefully,  but  the 
silent,  sleety  droppings  of  the  demi  saison  affect  even 
the  best  regulated  tempers,  and  the  most  buoyant 
spirits.    Books  lose  their  charm  because  we  are  driven 
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to  them,  and  we  sigh  for  society  because  we  cannot 
expect  it.  '*  Really  in  England  a  man  must  be  mar- 
ried or  he  is  lost/'  said  Lord  Meersbrook,  in  self- 
condoling  accents,  and  with  a  woeful  elongation  of 
visage.  *'  I  will  step  over  the  way  and  see  if  I  can  find 
any  work  on  the  subject : — that  may  be  done.*' 

By  the  help  of  an  umbrella  this  was  effected,  and 
half  a  dozen  books  chosen,  not  one  of  which,  however, 
had  reference  to  the  last  thought  in  his  lordship's 
mind,  (unless  dear  Emma  Roberts's  civil  wars  of  the 
roses  may  be  thought  akin  to  love  and  marriage,)  his 
trip  across  the  straits,  as  Arthur  might  have  termed 
it,  answered  a  better  purpose,  it  gave  him  something 
to  think  about. 

An  old  woman,  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  and  a 
shabby  cloak  shrouding  her  person,  was  standing  in 
the  entrance  of  the  door,  and  so  absorbed  in  the  an- 
swers she  received,  that  the  servant  of  the  house  was 
obliged  to  tell  her  twice  to  go  away  before  she  obeyed, 
and  it  was  then  done  with  little  attention  to  the  in- 
formation that  my  lord  was  coming  in,  as  she  de- 
parted, muttering,  "  every  one  of 'em  away,  every  one, 
bad  luck  to  me  it  is  alltogither." 

Lord  Meersbrook  had  remarked  the  same  woman  a 
day  or  two  before,  peering  into  the  area,  as  if  looking 
for  some  of  the  servants,  yet  neither  venturing  to  ring 
nor  knock ;  he  concluded  she  was  there  for  no  good, 
but  the  self-commiserating  tone  in  which  she  spoke, 
together  with  her  Irish  accent,  now  caught  his  ear ; 
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he  concluded  the  servants,  who  were  gone  with  their 
lady,  were  the  persons  she  wanted,  and  thought  it 
was  hardly  likely  they  should  be  great  customers,  but 
it  might  happen  they  were  useful  ones ;  he  wished  he 
had  bought  the  contents  of  her  basket. 

Disinclined  to  read,  and  slowly  pacing  the  drawing- 
room,  Lord  Meersbrook,  after  looking  earnestly  at  two 
small  pictures,  by  eld  masters,  which  had  someway 
escaped  from  their  brethren,  which  were  heirlooms  at 
Granard  Park,  he  at  length  began  to  examine  the 
works  of  ingenuity  which  adorned  the  mantel  5  they 
were  various  in  form,  and  some  of  them  considerably 
the  worse  for  time,  but  two  hand-screens  were  quite 
new,  and  exhibited  in  front  two  well-executed  bunches 
of  wild  flowers  ;  at  the  back  were  the  initials  of  H.  G, 
and  G.  G.,  traced  in  cipher  by  a  trailing  plant. 

"  Poor  Arthur  !  if  you  could  hold  this  in  your  hand 
as  I  do,  it  would  be  absolutely  inspiring,  and  we  should 
have  a  sonnet  to  your  mistress's  eyebrow,  or  her 
crow's  foot;  they  are  very  neatly  and  faithfully  ex- 
ecuted, but  I  think  Miss  Helen's  the  more  tastefully 
arranged;  indeed,  she  is  a  very  superior  young  woman; 
how  much  good  feeling  she  showed  that  night  at  the 
opera !  I  shall  never  forget  her  sweet  sisterly  sorrow." 
How  true  it  is,  that  one  little  incident  of  no  great  mo- 
ment in  itself  may  unlock  a  bosom,  in  which  you  may 
find  gems  of  value,  that  were  not  suspected  previously  I 

''  Please,  my  lord,  there  is  a  very  nice  fire  in  the 
dining  parlour." 
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"  A  fire  ?  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,  'tis  the  very 
thing  I  want;  I  am  glad  you  thought  of  it,  Williams." 

"  The  housemaid  would  have  lighted  it  in  one  of 
the  drawing-rooms,  my  lord,  but  cook  said  they  would 
smoke  she  knew,  as  they  have  not  swept  the  chimneys 
for  a  long  time.  Lady  Anne  would  not  spend  a  shil- 
ling on  them  after  they  were  let  j — not  a  shilling.'" 

Lord  Meersbrook  smiled,  drew  near  the  fire,  and 
resumed  his  book,  but  in  a  short  time  found  the  room 
insufferably  hot,  and  repaired  to  the  window,  glad  to 
see  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  day  gave  promise  of 
a  ride  ere  long.  Whilst  looking  out,  he  perceived  the 
old  woman,  peering  into  the  area,  whom  he  had  seen 
before.  After  a  time  she  touched  the  bell,  with  great 
caution ;  the  cook  appeared,  to  whom  she  gave  a  slip 
of  paper,  on  which  the  woman  vanished,  leaving  the 
little  pedlar  of  small  wares  standing  on  the  steps, 
where  she  had  already  placed  her  basket,  in  which 
were  a  few  laces  for  stays,  a  half-sheet  of  pins,  two  or 
three  balls  of  cotton,  and  a  couple  of  bonnets,  so  small, 
Lord  Meersbrook  wondered  to  what  lillyputian  race 
they  could  be  useful,  having  no  acquaintance  with  the 
family  of  dolls. 

The  cook  soon  returned  with  the  very  hand- screens 
he  had  been  admiring,  and  one  or  two  other  small 
affairs,  which  she  laid  carefully  into  the  basket;  it 
was  an  evident  case  of  robbery.  The  young  noble- 
man rang  the  bell  violently,  and  ordered  his  man  to 
seize  the  woman  and  her  basket,  and  bring  her  into 
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the  house,  and  then  to  fetch  a  policeman.  The  man 
obeyed  the  first  injunction  immediately,  by  bringing 
the  delinquent,  basket  and  all,  before  his  lordship. 

"  This  woman  has  been  robbing  the  house,  with  the 
cook's  assistance ;  fetch  a  policeman,  Williams,  this 
moment;  the  woman  below  is,  I  rather  think,  the 
worse  of  the  two ;  both  must  be  secured." 

"  She's  not  to  blame,  indeed,  my  lord,  for  cook  got 
me  to  read  the  paper  which  sends  her  for  the  things. 
Here  it  is." 

''  Please,  Betty,  to  give  old  Judy  the  new  hand- 
screens  in  the  front  drawing-room,  the  harp  and  the 
bellows  pincushions,  the  tulip  workbag,  and  the  car- 
rier old  woman ;  lay  them  carefully  into  the  basket, 
Betty,  as  you  know  how  to  do  it,  which  poor  Judy 
may  not. 

**  Helen  Ghanard." 

Of  course  all  suspicion  vanished,  and  Lord  Meers- 
brook,  conscious  of  hasty  conclusion,  and  eager  to 
atone  for  it,  said  eagerly,  "  You  know  the  young  la- 
dies of  this  family,  it  appears  ?" 

"  Know  them,  yer  honour,  why,  yees,  I  knows  'em 
as  well  as  needs  be  ;  forbye  my  lady  nivver  allows  mCy 
nor  sich  as  me,  on  the  prim  misses,  so  I  hopes  yer  ho- 
nour will  be  something  too  much  of  a  gintleman  to 
mention  yon  have  seen  me." 

''  You  may  depend  on  my  holding  no  conversation 
with  Lady  Anne,"  said  Lord  Meersbrook,  drily. 

*'  My  knowledge  of  the  young  ladies  goes  only  to 
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this,  that,  from  time  to  time,  they  supplies  my  basket 
(swate  crathurs  that  they  are  every  soul  of  'em  !) ; 
what  'ud  I  ha  done  three  sore  winthers  but  for  them, 
I  wondher?" 

''  Supply  your  basket?'* 

*'  My  basket,  which  I  turn  an  honest  penny  by : 
one '11  give  me  a  shilling,  and  another  a  sixpence,  to 
buy  stock  with  ;  and,  when  all  were  at  home,  and  my 
Lady  Anne  to  the  fore,  they  have  many's  the  time 
made  me  up  half  a  crown  amongst  them,  besides  the 
little  things  they  make  without  end  for  the  childern, 
all  unbenownst  to  my  lady,  and  jist  for  the  pity  o'ther 
swate  hearts  for  old  Judy,  yer  honour's  lordship." 

"  But  are  you  going  to  sell  these  ?  "  said  Lord 
Meersbrook,  eagerly  drawing  the  hand- screens  from 
the  basket,  and  feeling  for  his  purse  at  the  same 
time. 

"  Oih  !  no,  no ;  that  there  thingumby  is  by  no 
manes  at  all  for  the  likes  o'  me,  nor  by  no  manes  right 
to  come  out  in  a  poor  woman's  basket ;  their  for  the 
bezar  intirely,  where  the  charity  is  done  in  great  style, 
your  honour,  by  the  say  side,  wi'  the  queen,  God  bless 
her  !  at  the  head  of  it." 

"  She  means,"  said  Williams,  '*  my  lord,  the  bazaar 
at  Brighton,  which  is  to  be  seen  next  month,  when 
duchesses  and  ladies  stand  behind  the  counter,  selling 
such  things  as  those,  and  then  give  the  money  to  some 
public  charity.  Miss  Helen  Granard  and  Mrs.  Pen- 
rhyn  are  making  all  sorts  of  things  for  it,  at  least 
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wise  my  lady  desired  them  to  do  it,  only,  as  cook 
says " 


The  man  suddenly  stopped,  as  if  conscious  he  had 
said  too  much ;  but  old  Judy,  who  concluded  that  he 
stood  still  in  the  wrong  place,  added  vehemently, 

"  All  the  poor  cook  says  is  just  the  truth,  yer  ho- 
nour ;  my  lady  says,  '  make  me  a  boxful  of  grand 
things  —  I  insist  upon  it ;'  but  the  deuce  a  stiver  she 
sends  to  go  to  market  with,  and  that's  the  rale  truth, 
as  I  knows  from  them  as  found  it  out  at  Master  Pen- 
rhyn's,  who  is  a  gentleman  as  sets  his  face  agin  the 
bezars,  tho'  no  way  agin  the  poor  in  ginral ;  being  he 
is  no  way  partial  to  lady  shopkeepers,  not  liking  by 
any  manes  that  every  dirty  fellow  with  a  crown  in  his 
pocket  should  have  lave  to  stare  his  own  beautiful 
wife  out  o'  countenance,  an'  she  the  mother  of  his 
heir,  yer  honour." 

"  Then  it  appears  every  body  does  not  approve  ba- 
zaars, Judy?  "  said  Lord  Meersbrook,  exceedingly 
amused  by  her  earnestness,  and  by  no  means  sorry  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  talking  about  the  young  ladies, 
*'  for  the  sake  of  his  brother,"  as  he  assured  himself, 

"  Why,  troth,  my  lord  (for  a  raal  lord  and  a  gintle- 
man  into  the  bargain  I  don't  doubt  ye  are),  there's  two 
sides  as  to  opinions  in  every  thing ;  one  good  man  does 
not  see  wid  the  same  eyes  as  another  good  man,  and 
who's  to  say  which  o'ther  eyes  sees  the  clearest.  But 
about  one  thing  there's  no  doubt  at  all  at  all — things 
cannot  be  bought  athout  money,  and  the  most  inge- 
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nestes  ladies  as  ever  were  born  can't  make  pretty  things 
out  of  their  fingers'  ends,  else  for  sure  Miss  Helen  Gra- 
nard  is  the  ganius  for  it.*' 

"  But  you  don't  think  her  so  clever  or  so  pretty  as 
her  sisters,  Judy  ?'"* 

<'  Faith  and  troth,  my  lord  yer  honour,  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  which  o'them  (barrin  thare  aqual  in  the 
real  goodness  all  five)  can  stand  beside  her  in  regard 
to  the  blue  eyes,  which  are  as  innocent  as  the  virgin's 
in  Bethlehem  (afore  ever  she  cast  them  over  the  crowds 
in  Jerusalem)  ;  and,  as  to  the  length  of  her  white 
neck,  and  the  way  her  head  stands  upon  it,  which,  I'll 
be  bound  to  say,  will  hardly  be  matched  in  all  Con- 
naught,  and  that's  a  bould  word,  rimimbering  them 
that  springs  from  the  true  Irish  gentry." 

A  slight  colour  tinged  the  cheek  and  even  flitted 
over  the  brow  of  our  handsome,  not  less  than  noble 
questioner,  as  he  recollected  that  his  own  conclusions 
and  recollections  coincided  with  the  opinions  of  an  ig- 
norant old  Irishwoman,  "  but  certainly  no  fool  —  the 
Irish  are  all  acute  and  discerning.  But  why  did  she 
look  at  him  ?     What  could  she  mean  by  it  ?" 

'*  Then  you  have  nothing  to  sell  in  your  basket, 
Judy  ?  You  are  going  to  take  those  screens  and  things, 
I  trust,  to  the  true  owner." 

•^^  Of  course  ;  and  it's  true,  yer  honour,  my  basket 
has  nothing  whatever  that  'ud  tempt  a  gentleman  to 
buy  who  is  not  in  the  matrimonial  line,  for  it  wants 
plenishing  sadly,  and  it's  little  Miss  Helen  can  do  to- 
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wards  it,  an  sorry  I'd  be  entirely  to  mintion  my  ne- 
cessities to  her  who  (being  a  rale  lady,  flesh,  blood, 
and  bone,  to  the  heart's  drop)  has  got  a  workbox  her- 
self that  needs  that  same  plenishing  ;  and  so  good  day 
to  your  honour ;  an  if  there  be  a  wish  in  yer  heart 
going  along  wi'  the  bit  blush  on  yer  cheek  (which  same 
becomes  you  mightily),  all  I  can  say  is,  God  speed  it, 
jewel  [" 

Need  we  say  Judy''s  basket  '*  got  a  plenishing.*"  If 
it  had  not,  the  young  lord  (as  handsome  as  he  was) 
would  not  have  been,  in  Judy's  phrase,  "  the  man  for 
our  money." 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  question  that  does  not 
require  much  legal  acumen  to  answer,*"  said  Lord 
Meersbrook  to  his  attorney,  when  he  called  the  next 
day  in  Lincoln's  Inn :  "  what  is  a  bazaar  or  fancy 
fair  ? — of  course  I  know  the  meaning  of  the  first  word 
pretty  well,  but  I  don't  understand  the  second." 

"  A  fancy  fair  is  a  new  kind  of  charity,  my  lord ; 
or,  strictly  speaking,  a  new  mode  of  dispensing  it,  by 
employing  the  wits  and  fingers  of  our  wives  and 
daughters  in  making  all  sorts  of  fidfads,  which  turns 
your  house  into  a  Babel,  sends  your  servants  to  Acker- 
mann's,  or  the  haberdasher's,  ten  times  a  day  for 
coloured  paper  and  pasteboard,  fancy  edgings  and 
colour-boxes,  ribbon  and  velvet,  silver  edging,  beads 
and  braid,  card-racks  and  hand-screens,  dolls'  heads 
and  purse-clasps — in  short,  things  without  end,  as  I 
know  to  my  sorrow." 

"  And  I  to  my  joy,"  thought  Lord  Meersbrook,  but 
he  only  said,  "  And  these  are  worked  up  for  purposes 
of  charity?" 

"  They  are,  my  lord,  so  worked  up  that  fifty  or 
perhaps  a  hundred  per  cent,  arises  from  the  exercise 
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of  ingenuity  displayed  upon  them  ;  therefore,  if  a  man 
like  myself,  for  instance,  finds  himself  annoyed  by  the 
litter  that  is  made  in  his  house,  and  the  absorption 
given  to  every  member  in  his  family,  he  finds  himself 
rewarded  by  the  cleverness  displayed,  or  the  remem- 
brance that  his  little  paternal  gifts  have  been  laid  out 
so  wisely,  and  to  such  a  good  end,  by  his  young  family 
and  their  provident  mother." 

"  Fudge,  fudge,  arrant  fudge,"  said  an  old  gentle- 
man  who  had  been  sitting  some  time  ensconced  behind 
the  *'  Times,"  which  he  now  laid  down  with  an  indig- 
nant air  — "  positive  fudge,  as  Birchell  would  have 
justly  said  !" 

''  You  are  of  the  old  school,  Sir  Robert,  I  know ; 
but,  still,  even  you  must  allow  that  a  fancy  fair  does 
good- — many  a  sinking  charity  has  been  revived  under 
its  auspices,  many  a  principle  of  care  for  our  humble 
classes  been  implanted  in  the  young  heart,  and — " 

*'  Many  a  young  fellow  angled  for  successfully,  you 
were  going  to  say,  but  I  deny  the  fact — the  girls  bob 
for  eels,  it  is  true ;  but  they  only  dance  or  writhe 
round  the  hook  for  a  time,  and  then  sheer  off,  probably 
leaving  the  slime  of  unmerited  reproach  sticking  to  the 
bait.  To  a  fancy  ball,  for  the  purposes  of  charity,  I 
have  no  objection  ;  for,  there,  every  body  pays  for  a 
ticket,  partakes  of  a  healthy  amusement,  and  leaves  a 
handsome  surplus  for  a  good  purpose — there  is  no  in- 
dividual display,  no  injury  done  to  the  regular  trader; 
in  this  case,  it  is  poor  helpless  widows  and  orphan 
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girls,  whom  fancy  fairs  expressly  ruin — say,  that  a 
few  hundred  pounds  are  amassed  to  recruit  a  hospital 
or  open  a  dispensary — in  that  very  act  you  take  away 
shillings,  crowns,  and  pounds,  from  the  industrious 
and  helpless,  who  are  starving  for  the  want  of  them ; 
you  relieve  one  pauper  and  you  make  two  :  this  is  so 
well  known  that  you,  Mr.  Wallaston,  cannot  say  one 
word  on  that  part  of  the  subject." 

"  But  even  allowing  you  to  be  right.  Sir  Robert, 
so  far  as  the  charity  goes,  you  must  grant  that  a  fancy 
fair  is  a  good  thing,  so  far  as  it  shows  that  the  great 
of  the  land  are  interested  in  its  institutions — willing 
to  unite  with  the  circle  below  them  for  a  good  end — 
and  prove,  by  the  suavity  of  their  manners,  that  the 
aristocracy  of  this  country  are  by  no  means  the  proud, 
fastidious  exclusives  we  have  been  taught  to  believe 
them !" 

"  Fiddle  de  dee,  the  whole  thing  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  substitute  for  the  masquerade,  which 
luckily  became  so  gross,  it  died  of  repletion.  Instead 
of  nuns  and  sultanas  crowding  playhouses,  we  have 
now  pretty  shopkeepers,  simpering  under  bowers,  be- 
hind boards  of  greencloth,  selling  pincushions  and 
purses  to  ogling  lords  and  city  dandies,  fops  and  roues, 
as  well  in  low  life  as  high  (so  they  can  pay  entrance- 
money),  whose  grandmothers  would  have  shuddered 
at  such  contamination,  and  whose  husbands  may  re- 
flect, in  days  to  come,  on  the  sweet  words  used  to  de- 
coy a  purchaser,  or  the  smile  that  lingered  on  a  liand- 
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some  customer,  with  any  thing  but  complacency.  Why 
are  our  innocent  and  nobly-born  girls,  our  beautiful 
and  well-educated  young  women,  exposed  to  the  un- 
hallowed gaze  of  libertine  eyes,  the  coarse  observation 
of  criticizing  tongues,  here  chartered  by  charity,  for- 
sooth ? —  Why  is  the  gay,  witty  one  of  the  party 
tempted  to  use  her  faculty  beyond  discretion  ? — the 
arch  one  to  exert  her  powers  to  beguile  and  refuse 
ehange  for  a  note,  that  she  may,  by  and  by,  produce 
the  greatest  sum  for  the  charity  ? — a  ruse  practised  on 
myself — in  short,  why  are  foreign  countries  to  be  told 
that  British  feelings  can  only  be  cheated  into  compas- 
sion ? — that  the  richest  people  in  the  world  have  the 
hardest  hearts  in  it,  and  refuse  to  help  their  fellow- 
creatures,  save  through  the  medium  of  ostentation, 
and  in  return  for  value  received  ? —that  the  highest, 
and  oldest  nobility  in  Europe — the  purest  blood  which 
ever  mantled  in  the  lovely  cheek  of  virgin  woman— ^ 
is  regularly  exhibited  in  large  bodies,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  British  matrons,  policemen,  and  constables, 
at  half-a-crowm  a  head  ?" 

''  There  is  much  truth  in  what  you  say,  Sir  Robert; 
but  still  we  live  in  a  world  that  must  keep  moving — 
the  impetus  is  given,  and  we  can'*t  stop  it.  Fashions 
are  foolish  things,  but  the  change  they  adopt  is  the 
very  soul  of  trade.  Railroads  are  dangerous,  but  they 
save  time,  the  most  valuable  of  all  commodities — the 
march  of  mind  renders  multitudes  averse  to  the  privi- 
leged classes  ;  therefore,  it  must  be  more  wise  to  mix 
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with  them  as  friends  than   defy  them   as   enemies, 
beeing  the  many  must  govern,  and — " 

'*  I  deny  the  assertion ;  the  many  cannot  govern, 
never  have  governed,  never  will  govern — diffusion  im- 
plies weakness,  as  concentration  does  strength  :  but  I 
never  talk  politics ;  I  eschew  them  in  toto ;  but  at 
fancy  fairs  I  will  take  a  fiUip  so  long  as  I  live,  more 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  a  stranger.*" 

With  these  words  the  old  gentleman  departed, 
making  a  low  bow  to  Lord  Meersbrook,  and  a  pro- 
found shake  of  the  head  to  the  lawyer. 

"  Sir  Robert  Akhurst  is  a  good  man,  a  very  good 
man,  notwithstanding  his  philippic  ;  but  he  is  an  old 
one,  which  makes  all  the  difference." 

^'  And  they  get  his  money  out  of  him  at  the  bazaa 
it  seems?" 

'■  By  a  kind  of  imposition  ;  otherwise,  he  is  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  grumble.  A  better  landlord,  a 
kinder  neighbour,  or  a  more  generous  donor  than  Sir 
]R,obert,  it  would  be  difHcult  to  meet  with  :  but  we  all 
have  our  prejudices,  and  the  longer  we  have  cherished 
them  the  more  warmly  we  defend  them  j  there  is  no 
more  possibility  of  putting  a  young  head  on  old 
shoulders  than  the  reverse." 

"Where  is  the  shop  where  fancy- fair  things  can  be 
bought.?" 

Being  informed  on  this  head,  Lord  Meersbrook 
stepped  into  his  cab  and  drove  directly  to  the  place, 
really  believing  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  all  the  observations  of  the  old  baronet,  for  all  his} 
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prepossessions  were  in  favour  of  female  seclusion,  and 

he  had  no  idea  of  rank  being  an  advantage  beyond  its 

right  to  mix  in  a  higher  atmosphere  of  morality  and 

intellect  than  can  possibly  be  found  in  the  great  mass 

of  society.     He  had  the  chivalric  and  heroic  percep  - 

tion  which   belongs  to  loftier   and   more   idealizing 

spirits  than  those  to  be  generally  met  with,  either 

amongst  his  own  order,  or  others  claiming  distinction 

from  nature  and  education,  and  all  his  dreams  of  love 

and  beauty  tended  rather  to  enshrine  than  display  the 

fair  being  to  whom  he  could  devote  a  heart,  certainly 

fastidious,  but  naturally  confiding.     He  determined, 

on  the  point  in  question,  however,  to  see  for  himself : 

it  was  an  easy  thing  to  run  down  to  Brighton,  and  a 

very  proper  one  to  see  as  much  as  he  could  of  that 

society  in  which  he  must  henceforth  "  live,  move,  (and 

to  a  certain  degree)  have  his  being."*' 

Whilst  he  is,  like  the  people  who  are  very  properly 

angry  at  all  satirical  and  lying  journals,  yet  allow 

them  to  be  always  on  their  tables,  i.e.,  encouraging 

what  they  condemn,  we  must  leave  the  young  lord  for 

the — "the  lady  of  a  certain  age,  (that  most  uncertain 

thing  on  earth)  and  attend  to  the  labours  and  cares, 

——the  manifold  schemes* 
Of  those  who  it  seems 

Make  charity  business  their  care, 

though  not  given  exactly 

To  a  gamester  decay'd, 
And  a  prudish  old  maid 

By  gaiety  brought  to  despair. 

•  Anstey. 
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Very  troublesome,  indeed,  are  all  such  affairs,  where 
the  parties  engaging  in  them  are  liable  to  the  changes 
entailed  on  watering-places.  The  company  pretty 
generally  go  out  for  a  given  time,  and  with  a  given, 
sum  in  their  pockets,  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
admits  of  but  little  encroachment ;  and  if  the  temp- 
tations of  mixing  in  superior  society  and  speculating 
in  expensive  novelties  cause  new  demands  on  papas, 
or  show  mammas  the  impolicy  of  making  them,  no- 
thing can  be  more  probable  than  that  a  hasty  retreat 
should  be  resolved  on,  the  consequence  of  a  "sum- 
mons from  some  sick  or  dying  friend,  of  the  most 
pressing  nature." 

Then  have  the  lady  patronesses  and  their  active  co- 
adjutors, whether  noble  or  ignoble,  all  the  work  of 
beating  up  for  recruits  to  go  over  again.  This  was  so 
decidedly  the  case  at  Brighton,  within  the  month  when 
the  plan  was  broached,  that  it  w^as  for  a  fortnight 
given  up  in  despair,  and  the  duchess  set  out  to-  make 
visits  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  three  others  actually 
deserted  their  posts  by  removing  to  Ha>tings.  Poor 
Lady  Anne  could  not  run  away,  therefore  she  strug- 
gled to  keep  the  affair  open,  thereby  earning  a  high 
character  from  the  serious  party,  and  the  benevolent 
also,  which  she  merited  by  '*  doing  affability  to  all 
kinds  of  creatures,"  and  writing  such  accounts  of  her 
own  success  and  the  promising  character  of  arrivals, 
that  the  duchess  returned,  Ladv  Penryhn  arrived, 
having  in  her  train  two  Polish  nobles  utterly  ruined. 
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with  pelisses,  constituting  their  claims  and  their  for- 
tunes 5  a  young  Turk,  retaining  the  habit  of  his 
country,  because  he  had  tact  enough  to  discover  that 
the  eyes  of  English  houri  preferred  it ;  and  a  Scotch 
laird,  who,  at  her  request,  brought  his  tartans,  though 
compelled  to  exhibit  without  his  taiL 

With  such  acquisitions  as  these,  the  duchess  and 
her  friends  again  took  the  field,  and  with  every  pro- 
spect of  success,  for  the  Dowager  Marchioness  of  Lin- 
lithgow and  her  three  tall  daughters  (each  of  whom 
might  be  deemed  a  rival  to  the  Swiss  giantess)  had 
arrived,  and  entered  warmly  into  the  plan.  Lord  and 
Lady  Conisburgh,  and  their  eight  beautiful  children, 
with  blue  eyes,  coral  lips,  and  flaxen  locks,  (the  very 
models  of  wax  dolls)  were  the  charm  of  the  new  pier, 
and  would  be  transferred  in  a  tasteful  group,  as  the 
background  of  a  stand,  and  two  Otaheite  princes, 
nearly  seven  feet,  swathed  in  white  calico,  with  naked 
arms  and  legs,  would  stand  on  each  side,  holding  a 
laurel  crown  over  the  heads  of  the  fair  cherubs,  with 
a  massive  club  in  their  right  hands,  threatening  de- 
struction to  all  who  approached.  The  two  beautiful 
little  Miss  Wrens  (already  celebrated  by  Miss  Mit- 
ford)  agreed  to  exhibit  their  exquisite  miniature  per- 
sons under  a  canopy  of  dahlias,  on  condition  that  a 
proper  bench  should  be  provided  for  them  to  stand 
upon,  and  all  the  properties  in  which  they  should  deal 
be  commensurate  with  themselves.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  necessary  that  the  stocks  of  all  the  contributing 
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parties  should  be  examined,  in  order  that  little  pin- 
cushions and  purses ;  little  old  women  and  little  ne- 
groes ;  diminutive  models  of  cathedrals  and  castles ; 
wee  reticules;  diamond  editions  of  old  poets,  and  baby 
albums ;  little  socks  and  less  mittens ;  miniature  sca- 
ramouches and  punchinelloes  :  men-of-war,  with  min- 
nikin  pins  for  their  cannon,  &c.,  might  be  selected ; 
and  accordingly  a  certain  time  was  fixed  on  when  the 
committee -room  received  all  that  was  sent,  and  the 
lady  patronesses  began  eagerly  to  select  the  pretty 
little  things  to  be  sold  by  the  pretiy  little  ladies,  who 
popped  about  amid  the  gay  confusion,  like  birds  of 
paradise,  selecting  their  food  from  baskets  of  parti- 
coloured flowers. 

Although  a  great  quantity  of  materials  appeared, 
in  the  first  place,  to  meet  the  demand,  the  sharp  eye 
of  the  duchess,  who  understood  the  affair,  soon  per- 
ceived that  there  must  not  only  be  little  but  feiv  things 
assigned  to  the  stand  of  the  Wrens,  or  some  others 
would  be  lamentably  deficient.  Brighton  was  not  a 
likely  place  for  work  to  progress  in  effectively ;  those 
who  come  to  see  and  be  seen,  cannot  afford  to  shut 
themselves  up  for  hours  together,  at  the  risk  of  get- 
ting pale  cheeks  and  dim  eyes  ;  therefore,  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  goods  in  question  were  bought,  and 
the  purchasers  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  or  at 
least  did  not,  produce,  by  any  means,  what  was  ex- 
pected. Those  parties  who,  like  the  Misses  WVen, 
were  conscious  of  their  own  strength  in  persons  '*  fine 
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by  degrees  and  elegantly  less,"  or,  with  Lady  Penrhyn, 
knew  the  value  of  their  allies  in  attracting  attention, 
furnished  little  or  nothing  to  sell ;  and  the  duchess, 
for  a  moment,  cast  round  her  eyes  in  despair,  by  no 
means  sorry  to  perceive  such  a  promise  of  storm  in  the 
sky  as  to  insist  on  another  postponement  of  the  fancy 
fair  day,  by  which  means  a  little  time  was  given  for 
more  begging,  with  the  assurance  "  that  the  smallest 
donation  would  be  thankfully  received." 

"To  be  sure,"  said  the  duchess,  musing,  "  as  an 
exhibition  of  curiosities,  the  affair  will  be  well  fur- 
nished, and  ought  to  be  attractive ;  the  people  will 
come  in  by  thousands  :  we  must  refuse  nobody,  and 
prevail  on  our  lions  to  pace  the  ground  the  day  through. 
We  shall  make  money  at  the  doors  undoubtedly,  but 
the  sale  will  be  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  5  for  there 
is  not  a  tolerably  good  thing  in  the  collection  besides 
our  own,  and  not  a  single  novelty  amongst  them.  I 
think,  Ginevra,  my  dear,  we  had  better  put  your 
music-books  into  our  stand ;  they  will  sell  the  better 
for  having  your  autograph." 

*'  I  hope  we  shan't  be  so  pushed  for  materials  as 
that  comes  to ;  and  you  forget,  mamma,  that  the  daugh- 
ters of  Lady  Anne  have  not  arrived  with  their  work, 
which  will,  I  should  hope,  be  worth  having." 

"  I  cannot  hope  any  thing  of  the  kind  ;  if  Lady 
Penrhyn  brings  so  little,  we  cannot  expect  her  sister- 
in-law  to  bring  much ;  and  where  could  the  unmarried 
girls  get  materials  ?     Lady  Anne  has  been  very  useful 
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to  US,  and  must  have  distressed  herself  in  order  to  pro- 
cure two  very  elegant  dresses  nearly  like  mine,  so  that 
I  fear  she  could  not  do  more,  though  she  has,  at  pre- 
sent, only  one  girl  to  fit  up  for  the  occasion ;  and, 
luckily,  she  is  very  pretty — in  that  piece  of  good  for- 
tune she  resembles  myself." 

'^  Thank  you,  dear  mamma,"  said  Lady  Ginevra, 
with  a  smile  well  meriting  the  marble  that  shall  trans- 
mit it  to  future  ages. 

Three  rainy  days  succeeded,  and  a  whole  week  of 
tempest  followed,  after  which  there  was  the  promise 
of  better  weather ;  and  the  committee,  for  the  third 
and  concluding  time,  fixed  on  the  tw^o  middle  days  of 
the  following  w^eek  for  their  appeal  to  an  intelligent 
and  benevolent  public. 

During  the  very  bad  weather,  wdien  persons  could 
neither  ride  nor  walk,  the  duchess,  either  by  beautiful 
notes  (to  be  kept  as  heirlooms)  or  by  calls  at  the 
nearest  houses,  got  people  to  work  for  tlie  bazaar,  and 
kept  Lady  Anne  always  in  sight  and  in  employment, 
of  one  kind  or  other,  as  she  had  superior  taste,  and 
could  tell  how  many  things  ought  to  be  done,  though 
she  did  them  no  longer ;  for  time  was  that  she  had 
made  one  in  the  working  parties  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte and  her  daughters,  the  most  accomplished  artistes 
in  woman's  special  emporium  of  useful  knowledge. 

But,  although  her  friends  were  kind,  Lady  Anne 
was  not  easy  ;  neither  daugliter  made  her  appearance, 
nor  did  she  receive  a  letter  to  account  for  their  silence. 
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She  remembered,  indeed,  that  Charles  Penrhyn  could 
not  get  franks  now,  and  her  daughters  knew  she 
would  not  pay  postage;  and  she  had  commanded 
Helen  to  work  night  and  day,  saying,  "  surely  they 
can  give  her  common  materials."  As,  however,  each 
day  drew  to  a  close,  her  mind  misgave  her;  she  doubted 
the  power  of  Helen,  the  good  will  of  Charles,  when, 
two  days  only  before  the  fair,  arrived  (no  daughter) 
but  an  important-looking  packing  case,  carriage  free. 
For  this  Lady  Anne  gladly  paid  porterage,  bargaining 
only  that  it  should  be  carried  a  few  doors  distant,  to 
the  house  of  the  Duke  of  C — — •. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Lady  Anne's  page  led  the  way  to  the  duke's  house  ; 
Lady  Anne  herself  followed,  explaining  the  business. 
The  duchess  soon  had  the  case  unpacked,  the  inner 
boxes  drawn  forth,  and  the  whole  contents  taken  out 
piece  by  piece,  in  the  breakfast  parlour. 

"  Oh !  what  sweet,  sweet  things  !"  cried  Lady 
Ginevra. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  loves?"  exclaimed  her 
younger  sister.  ''Here  are  velvet  reticules  —  real 
velvet  (eighteen  shillings  a  yard),  trimmed  so  beau- 
tifully !  and  purses,  with  bead  work,  and  bead  brace- 
lets ;  and  there  are  babies'  robes,  with  lace  let  in 
at  the  tucks  ;  I  never  saw  any  thing  so  pretty.  Look, 
what  droll  pincushions  !  all  kinds  of  devices  per- 
fectly new^'*  she  continued  ;  **  what  genius  they  must 
have  had  that  invented  them  I  and  lace  cuffs — the 
prettiest  things — so  advantageous  to  the  hand.  I  wish 
I  might  buy  a  pair  of  these,  your  grace  ;  they  would 
be  so  very  becoming  when  one  puts  out  one's  hand. 
Do  just  look  at  the  way  in  which  they  sit."" 

"  Surely,  Lady  Ginevra,  you  will  do  my  daugh- 
ters the  honour  to  accept  any  little  matter  you  see 
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here  before  it  is  seen  elsewhere.  Your  finely-formed 
hand  and  beautiful  fingers  make  you  fancy  the  cuffs 
pretty ;  but  I  will  say  this,  they  are  singularly  be* 
coming,  and  I  do  hope  her  grace  will  take  the  other 
pair." 

As  the  dress  must  be  to  a  certain  point  en  deshabille 
adopted  on  this  occasion,  and  the  hand  and  arm  which 
Phidias  might  have  copied  must  be  covered,  her 
grace  did  accept  the  cuffs,  and  very  carefully  pro. 
ceeded  with  the  unpacking,  in  the  course  of  which  a 
note  directed  to  Lady  Anne  was  found,  and  immedi- 
ately handed  to  her,  with  a  request  that  she  would 
read  it  that  moment  3  it  was  from  Mrs.  Penrhyn,  and 
ran  thus  j^ 

"  My  dear  Mother, 

*'  Both  Helen  and  myself  have  done  our  best  to 
fulfil  your  wishes,  though  my  part  of  it  has  been 
necessarily  little,  in  comparison  wath  hers,  for  she  has 
fulfilled  your  commands  literally,  and^  by  working  day 
and  night,  is  become  so  poorly,  it  is  impossible  for  her 
to  travel  at  present,  yet  I  did  my  best  to  save  her 
from  suffering,  by  engaging  the  services  of  several 
young  friends,  as  you  will  perceive  from  the  quantity 

of  articles  sent.     A  parcel  addressed  to  me ." 

"  How  extremely  ridiculous  !"  exclaimed  Lady 
Anne,  who  had  hitherto  been  reading  aloud,  "  to  be 
ill,  and  not  able  to  come,  to  put  me  to  all  this  frightful 
expense,  and  then  take  no  advantage  from  it ;  really, 
my  daughters  are  the  plagues  of  my  life,  and    ■    ■  ." 
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"  Not  a  word,  not  a  word,  will  I  hear  against  them  ; 
they  have  sent  you  materials  for  a  stand,  that  will  cut 
down  every  bodys,  and  it  is  plain,  poor  things,  they 
have  impoverished  themselves  to  obey  your  wishes. 
We  must  look  up  some  pretty  young  women  to  assist 
you,  or  really,  Lady  Anne,  with  this  stock  of  goods, 
and  your  own  fine  person,  you  might  take  a  plain  one 
or  two  off  our  hands.  What  do  you  say  ?  the  charity 
is  our  grand  object,  of  course,  you  know  ?" 

Lady  Anne  thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  : 

"  Provided  they  are  ugly  enough,  not  by  possibility 
to  be  mistaken  for  daughters  of  mine,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. Nor  would  I  dislike  them  for  being  smart  and 
witty  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  though  I  never 
allow  any  Vesprit  at  home.'' 

**  You  are  charmingly  accommodating,  dear  Lady 
Anne,  and  we  will  drive  out  together,  call  on  Lady 
Linlithgow,  and  secure  her  youngest  ]\lay-pole,  Lady 
Jemima ;  she  retains  the  pure  Doric  in  phraseology  as 
well  as  accent,  and  her  *  a  weals,'  and  *  ye  kens,'  will 
be  sure  to  tell,  besides,  her  complexion  is  as  pure  as 
the  snows  of  her  native  mountains.  Then,  suppose 
we  get  for  a  pendant  that  little  dowdy  round  about 
Mrs.  Montmaitre,  she  is  a  bride,  and  an  honourable, 
you  know  ?" 

"  But  she  is  rich,  and  would  do  better  to  buy  than 
to  sell." 

"  I  expect  her  to  buy,  certainly,  and,  by  putting 
her  into  the  midst  of  your  beautiful  collection,  place 
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her  in  a  scene  of  temptation,  no  bride  with  a  full  purse 
can  resist.  She  cannot  be  scolded  in  the  honey moon^ 
you  know,  and  it  may  be  of  use  to  her  in  after  life^  to 
prompt  her  to  do  what  she  will  with  her  own  money." 

It  struck  Lady  Anne  that  this  companion  of  her 
toils  might  be,  indeed,  useful,  for  surely  any  pur- 
chases made  between  themselves  within  the  stand 
might,  with  little  or  no  legerdemain,  find  their  way 
into  her  own  private  purse,  instead  of  the  large  busi- 
ness-like affairs  provided  by  the  committee  for  the  re- 
ception of  money.  "  It  was  very  well  to  enjoy  the 
eclat  of  bestowing  the  best  contribution  to  the  charity, 
and,  perhaps,  not  amiss  to  have  daughters  so  enthusi- 
astic in  the  good  cause,  as  to  work  themselves  to  death 
in  it,  but  there  could  be  no  possible  necessity  for 
giving  it  so  much  actual  property.  She  now  regretted 
much  having  had  the  case  taken  to  the  duke's,  for 
surely  it  might  have  been  zveeded  to  very  good  pur- 
pose, and  no  one  the  wiser." 

When  reading  the  note,  and  arriving  at  an  assu- 
rance of  Helen's  absence.  Lady  Anne  had  indignantly 
crushed  it  in  her  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  her  reticule, 
but,  on  her  return  home,  whilst  Fanchette  was  indus- 
triously employed  upon  her  hair  with  the  invaluable 
liquid  dye,  she  drew  out  the  rumpled  paper,  and  read 
the  concluding  paragraph. 

"A  parcel  addressed  to  me,  on  the  inner  wrapper 
of  which  were  these  words,  '  a  friend  to  the  Brighton 
dispensary,  unable  to  use  these  materials  to  good  pur- 
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pose,  intreats  you  to  render  them  available  for  the  as- 
sistance of  that  charity/  has  enabled  us  to  fulfil  your 
wishes*  We  apprehend  it  must  be  some  rich  old  lady, 
who  found  herself  unequal  to  using  what  she  had  so 
liberally  purchased,  and  having  by  chance  heard  we 
were  employed  in  a  little  way,  thus  generously  made 
it  a  great  one.  Charles  says  it  must  be  somebody  in 
the  city,  for  there  is  not  a  creature  left  at  the  west 
end.  Mrs.  Gooch  thinks  it  is  from  Clapham  Common, 
where  all  the  rich  people  are  religious  and  charitable. 
However,  guessing  is  foolish^  and  it  is  enough  for  us 
to  know  we  have  turned  the  gift  to  good  account,  and, 
we  trust,  given  you,  dear  mamma,  much  satisfaction.''* 

Satisfaction  unquestionably  in  the  figure  she  should 
cut,  and  the  fame  she  would  acquire,  but  still  a  host 
of  wishes  had  arisen,  which  refused  to  be  contented 
without  avarice  could  be  gratified,  not  less  than  am- 
bition. The  golden  apple  of  discord  had  been  thrown 
into  her  mind,  awakening  contention  and  suspicion, 
and  she  was  busy  with  fifty  plans  for  recalling  the 
box  and  its  contents,  when  the  duchess's  woman  ar- 
rived with  the  key  of  the  breakfast-room,  which  her 
grace  thought  it  best  to  commit  to  her  care. 

Poor  Lady  C— ,  so  long  accused  (and  often  very 
falsely)  of  possessing  the  organ  of  appropriation 
largely  developed,  and  the  '*  itching  palm,''  which 
made  snuff-boxes,  cambric  handkerchiefs,  lace  frills, 
glittering  brooches,  and  gold  chains,  liable  to  changing 
their  domicile,  never  felt  a  propensity  to  robbing  her 
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Neighbours  more  than  Lady  Anne  felt  at  this  moment 
for  robbing  herself.  Still,  on  accepting  the  key,  she 
said  with  an  air  of  great  condescension  :  — 

"  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Wilkins  this  could  not  be  in 
better  hands  than  your  own." 

"  Why  as  to  looking  sharp  ater  things,  my  lady,  I 
may  say  for  myself  1  can  do  that,  and  Til  be  bound  at 
this  moment  that  the  littlest  tweedy  pincushion  ever 
was  made  could  neither  be  taken  from  your  ladyship's 
lot,  nor  our  own  lot,  but  I  should  miss  it  in  a  mo- 
ment j  *  once  seen,  always  remembered,'  is  my  motto ; 
but,  lor,  my  lady,  what's  the  use  o'  missing  a  thing, 
when  it's  gone  ?  and  why  should  I  increase  my  cares 
for  this  fancy  fair,  who  am  but  a  servant,  my  lady  ?'' 

With  a  wish,  not  very  distantly  related  to  a  curse, 
did  Lady  Anne  see  Mrs.  Wilkins  flit  past  her  window 
homewards,  sensible  that  she  was  utterly  foiled  in  her 
scheme  for  the  present,  as  she  recollected  that  she  had 
heard  the  duchess  herself  boast  of  her  maid's  memory, 
which,  like  the  well-known  faculty  of  the  royal  family, 
always  retained  what  it  once  admitted  ;  '*  with  this 
characteristic  difference,"  said  her  grace,  "  they  re* 
member  persons,  and  Wilkins  remembers  things,  a 
very  great  property  in  those  who  have  the  care  of  a 
wardrobe." 

Not  to  be  able  to  select  a  single  thing  for  her  own 
use  out  of  so  many,  which  were  bona  fide  her  own  pro- 
perty, to  remember  even  the  "  beautiful  loves  of  lace- 
trimmed   cuffs,"    gone   for   ever,   had   no   parallels, 
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therefore  offered  no  excuse  for  rummaging  the  things 
previous  to  their  removal,  was  certainly  so  provoking, 
that,  had  any  one  of  her  daughters  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  two  who  were  the  real  delinquents)  been  near,  her 
ladyship's  wrath  would,  undoubtedly,  have  vented 
itself  in  a  very  unlady-like  manner,  for  anger  must  be 
vulgar,  unless  it  is  put  in  fetters  of  blank  verse ;  no 
power  less  than  a  poet's  can  restrain  the  errors  of  that 
"  unruly  member,  which  no  man  can  tame,"  and 
which  Lady  Anne  Granard's  daughters  knew  full 
well  could  send  forth  "  bitters  as  well  as  sweets,  salt 
water,  and  fresh. "*' 

What  could  she  do  but  write  an  angry  letter,  that 
did  not  half  empty  her  heart  of  its  overflowing  bile,  re- 
proaching both  Louisa  and  Helen  with  unbounded  ex- 
travagance in  making  up  all  their  materials  for  one 
bazaar,  and  unparalleled  folly  on  Helen's  part  for  be- 
coming worn  out,  and,  of  course,  ill-looking;  since  ^A^ 
had  joined  the  affair,  from  the  first,  solely  with  a  view 
to  getting  her  an  offer  before  she  became  of  age,  which 
was  the  more  necessary,  because  her  younger  sister  had 
refused  what  some  people  termed  a  suitable  offer ;  and 
a  still  younger  was  married  and  a  mother. 

*'  I  also  fear,"  added  Lady  Anne,  '*that  some  im- 
proper overture,  some  absolutely  shocking  eclaircisse- 
ment  will  follow  your  acceptance  of  the  present  you 
speak  of,  and  which  has  been  so  lavishly  given,  as  to 
derogate  from  the  duchess''s  stand  exceedingly,  and 
will,  therefore,  mortify  her,  of  course,  however,  she 
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may  carry  it  off;  and  render  her  either  a  cold  friend, 
or  an  active  enemy. 

"  To  think  the  parcel  came  from  a  devout  old  lady, 
proves  total  ignorance  of  the  world,  and  an  entire  for- 
getfulness  of  what  I  must  have  mentioned  many  a 
time — that  as  people  grow  old  they  become  wise 
enough  to  take  care  of  themselves,  knowing  that  no- 
body else  can  care  for  them.  When  they  give  any 
thing,  if  privately,  it  is  in  purchase  of  attention,  which 
is  affection's  proper  substitute ;  if  publicly,  it  is  to  gain 
popularity,  the  last  thing  any  one  resigns.  Perhaps 
they  may  give  from  a  more  pressing  motive  than 
either — an  existing  necessity  for  ^  keeping  up  appear- 
ances ;'  for  seeming  rich  when  you  are  poor,  either  in 
order  to  render  your  creditors  patient,  or  your  friends 
generous,  in  the  hope  of  getting  good  legacies  to  re- 
pay them  handsomely.  Under  any  circumstances,  the 
old  are  to  be  pitied ;  but  I  scarcely  know  one  case  in 
which  they  could  be  thanked.  Yet,  one  proof  of  great 
goodness  has  certainly  come  before  me  this  very  year 
— a  very  extraordinary  fact  of  generosity  in  an  aged 
woman ;  and  it  may  be  the  same  person  wdio  has  thus 
assisted  you ;  but  I  greatly  fear  it  came  from  a  more 
questionable  party.  Altogether,  I  am  disappointed, 
uncomfortable,  distrait  excessively.  I  desire  you  will 
come  to  me,  Helen,  the  moment  you  are  able ;  Mr. 
Penrhyn  will  contrive  for  you  ;  it  is  of  no  use  sending 
money  when  I  shall  be  returning  so  soon — by  the  way, 
call  and  see  if  the  Palmers  are  come  home,  and  ask  him 
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to  pay  the  remainder  of  the  rent  for  my  house— it  will 
be  a  convenience  to  me,  and  can  make  no  difference  to 
a  young  man  who  has  no  family  to  maintain.  You 
must  bring  me  this  money  entire — I  can't  do  without 
it — mind  what  I  say.  Should  Mr.  Palmer  not  be  at 
home,  call  on  the  gentleman  who  holds  the  house,  and 
ask  him  yourself.  Louisa  will  accompany  you,  to  take 
away  any  awkwardness ;  and  have  it  I  must.  You  had 
better  say  nothing  to  Charles  Penrhyn." 

It  will  be  evident,  that  whatever  had  been  the  vex- 
ation experienced  on  this  occasion  by  Lady  Anne,  she 
had  taken  care  to  give  her  duteous  and  unoffending 
daughters  much  more  than  she  had  received,  and  which 
only  arose  from  her  own  conduct.  In  the  first  place, 
they  were  bitterly  disappointed  that  their  good  for- 
tune and  great  exertion  should  have  caused  anger, 
when  they  had  every  reason  to  expect  praise  and 
pleasure  as  the  result ',  and  she  had  contrived  to  alarm 
them  on  the  subject  of  their  present;  beyond  these, 
her  ladyship's  observations  went  for  nothing — **  their 
best  friends  were  the  Palmers,  dear  old  people  j  and 
who  would  have  made  poor  Georgiana  a  settlement, 
but  those  kind,  considerate  old  people,  Sir  Edward 
Hales  and  his  sister?  Mamma  was  very  clever,  but 
she  did  not  know  one  half  of  the  goodness  there  was 
in  the  world.'' 

Neither  did  she  know  that  the  report  of  her  grand 
contribution  had  already  run  through  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  gathering  as  it  went  the  usual  exaggera- 
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tions,  until  the  molehill  of  a  deal  packing-case  be- 
came the  mountain  of  a  waggon-load ;  after  which, 
Lady  Anne's  good  name  sunk  in  an  inverse  ratio. 
"  It  was  quite  abominable,  that  a  widow  lady,  with  a 
large  family  and  a  small  income,  should  presume  to 
rival  a  duchess,  especially  such  a  handsome,  amiable, 
cheerful  duchess  as  her  Grace  of  C— ^ — ,  who  had  a 
kind  word  for  every  body,  whether  gentle  or  simple  ; 
besides,  she  had  been  three  years  in  her  milliner's  books, 
and  her  lodgings  last  summer  were  not  settled  till 
Christmas — she  was  *'  one  of  them  what  could  pinch 
their  own  flesh  and  blood,  so  she  pleased  her  own  self 
and  provided  for  her  own  pleasures.  Many  people  be- 
lieved that  she  really  broke  the  heart  of  Squire  Gra- 
nard,  who  was  as  good  a  man  as  ever  lived  ;  and  every 
body  was  quite  sure  that  she  would  compel  her  daugh- 
ters to  marry  any  old  fogram  as  chose  to  take  'em. 
Her  very  youngest  had  been  forced  to  marry  a  man 
full  twenty  years  older  than  herself,  poor  thing !  and 
the  other  made  a  run-aiuay  marriage  with  the  man  of 
her  heart,  pretty  creature." 

Although  the  railroad  did  not  take  people  from 
London  to  Brighton  in  two  hours,  as  it  proposes  to 
do  in  a  few  years,  yet  coaches  do  their  work  pretty 
well ;  and  two  days  before  the  important  one  arrived, 
for  which  Lady  Anne  Granard  had  laboured  in  spirit, 
and  her  daughters  in  person,  the  news  of  her  occupa- 
tion and  contribution  had  reached  her  own  neighbour- 
hood ;  not,  indeed,  to  be  discussed  in  the  now  solitary 
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parks,  or  commented  upon  in  drawing-rooms  consigned 
to  silence  and  brown  Holland.  No,  her  grandeur  and 
her  charity,  her  ambition  and  her  indiscretion,  her  ap- 
pearances^  which  resembled  other  apparitions,  as  being 
"  unreal  mockeries,""  and  her  realities,  which  were 
noun-substantive  inflictions,  to  be  seen,  felt,  heard,  and 
understood,  were  told  and  talked  over  in  the  back 
parlour  of  the  grocer,  and  the  counting-house  of  the 
coal  merchant.  The  result  was,  a  determination,  on 
the  part  of  both  these  worthies,  to  be  "  blarneyed  by 
my  Lady  Anne  no  longer,  since  a  woman  who  goes  to 
outshine  her  betters,  and  to  give  in  charity  what  she 
owes  in  justice,  cannot  be  any  great  shakes,  though 
she  might  be  a  born  lady." 

So  said  Mrs.  Plumpound,  and  so  said  the  seller 
of  black  diamonds;  and  let  those  who  sneer  at 
their  vulgarity  remember,  that  derision  is  not  argu- 
ment, nor  ridicule  the  test  of  truth .  No  form  of  words, 
however  poetic,  eloquent,  droll,  or  epigrammatic,  can 
warp,  elongate,  or  contract,  the  straight  lines  of  simple 
integrity.  It  has  been  said,  *'  that  honesty  is  the 
virtue  of  a  footman ;"  and  so  it  is :  but  not  the  less 
ought  it  to  be  that  of  his  master,  and  of  every  other 
human  being.*     Whenever  the  obligations  of  society 

•  Ases  hence,  when  all  lesser  records  of  wars  and  tumults, 
parties  and  bickerinp:s,  have  ceased,  that  fjlorious,  imperishable, 
and  affecting  annal,  will  remain  of  Queen  Victoria,  who,  when 
still  very  younpj,  and  quite  unable  to  remember  her  father,  ho- 
nourably paid  all  his  debts,  and  those  of  her  mother  also.     Whe- 
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are  evaded,  the  social  compact  is  destroyed,  the  great 
deep  is  broken  up,  and  "  gorgons,  monsters,  and  chi- 
meras dire,"  rise  from  the  abyss,  to  astonish  and  terrify 
both  the  guilty  and  the  innocent.  Such  was  the 
punishment  preparing  for  Lady  Anne,  and  likely  to 
involve  her  perfectly  innocent  daughter. 

ther  her  mighty  empire  shall  expand  or  contract,  her  personal 
happiness  continue  brilliant  with  love  and  joy,  or  submit  to  the 
common  changes  which  are  the  lot  of  humanitj',  this  gem  shjall 
sparkle  in  her  crown,  as  *'  the  immediate  jewel"  of  her  people's 
love,  and  the  virtue  they  are  called  to  imitate,  for  ever  and  for 
ever  ! — Editor's  Note. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Whatever  had  been  the  pleasures  or  pains,  wishes  or 
disappointments  attending  preparation  for  the  fancy 
fair,  when  the  day  actually  arrived,  all  was  with  Lady 
Anne  couleur  de  rose.  Her  rich,  becoming  dress  fitted 
her  perfect  shape  most  admirably,  and  Fanchette  had 
never  arranged  her  coiffure  to  more  advantage ;  the 
rich  lappet  of  blonde,  carelessly  tied  under  the  chin, 
hid  all  the  *'  defeatures  time  had  made,"^  without  hiding 
the  long  white  throat,  for  which  she  had  always  been 
remarkable,  and  was  a  beauty  which  had  descended 
to  all  her  daughters,  even  to  the  stigmatized  Isabella, 
The  very,  very  delicate  tint  of  rouge  was  admirably 
applied,  and  could  never  be  suspected,  for  it  supplied 
no  actual  bloom,  yet  diffused  a  healthy  hue,  giving 
animation  to  the  character  of  the  countenance,  and 
brilliance  to  the  eyes.  ''  Very  well,  indeed,  exceed- 
ing well,  for  un  pen  passee,  the  mother  of  five  young 
women.  'Tis  as  well  they  are  not  here,  perhaps," 
said  Lady  Anne,  as  she  examined  herself  from  side  to 
side,  in  the  longest  cheval  the  hotel  afforded. 

The  excellent  rooms  appropriated  to  the  fancy  fair 
had  been  tastefuUv  ornamented,  the  stands  well  ar- 
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ranged,  and  fifteen  ladies,  accompanied  by  at  least 
two  young  friends,  each  all  elegantly  dressed,  o'er- 
canopied  by  pink  drapery  and  green  branches,  really 
formed  a  very  beautiful  spectacle  ;  and  when  taken 
in  association  with  the  productions  of  their  ingenuity, 
and  the  end  for  which  it  was  designed,  might  have 
warmed  the  heart  of  the  sternest  cynic,  and  could  not 
have  failed  to  banish  the  prejudices  of  Sir  Robert 
Akhurst  himself,  at  least  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  his  purse-strings.     Every  face  was  dressed  in 
smiles — every  eye  shot  bright  glances  around,  either 
in  search  of  a  customer  or  an  admirer,  an  old  friend 
or  a  new  lover.     Happily  the  sunshine,  which  of  late 
had  been  very  scarce,  shone  out  most  invitingly,  and 
the  room  soon  became  full ;  but  it  was  rather  with 
starers    and    loungers    than    purchasers  ;    and    the 
duchess  shook  her  head  very  knowingly  to  Lady  Anne, 
who  was  her  opposite  neighbour.    LadyPenrhyn  had 
desired  to  be  placed  near  the  door,  as  she  said  she  was 
one  of  those  people  who  could  not  live  without  air  ;  and 
she  might  have  added,  the  situation  will  give  beaux ^ 
who  are  equally  necessary  for  my  existence.     In  a 
short  time  her  turbaned  Turk  was  to  he  seen  pinned 
to  her  counter,  and  apparently  busy  with  the  purchase 
of  beads  (ever  a  plaything  in  the  hands  of  a  Moslem) 
and  various  toys  ;  not  so  her  tall  Poles,  who  duly 
paced  the  room,  and  looked  at  the  ladies,  but  had  too 
httle  money  and  too  much  sense  to  exchange  a  dmner 
for  a  pincushion. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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Two  or  three  Americans,  proud  of  their  country- 
women''s  beauty,  came  in  for  the  express  purpose  of 
examining  and  comparing  that  which  they  had  at  home 
with  that  which  "these  Britishers"  were  exhibiting, 
"calculating  and  guessing,'^  that  more  might  be  seen 
in  the  Broadway  in  an  hour  than  in  Brighton  in  a  day  ; 
they  soon,  however,  found  that  the  stand  of  the  duchess 
was  ''a  fix  ;'*  and,  being  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  commercial  affairs  not  to  know  what  was  re- 
quired of  them,  began  to  buy  from  the  fair  hands  of 
Lady  Ginevra  with  all  their  might.  The  duchess 
humoured  their  peculiarities,  praised  their  country, 
extolled  their  taste,  and  joined  in  their  laughter,  so 
that,  in  a  short  time,  a  kind  of  infectious  mirth  and 
pride  in  their  bargains  took  possession  of  the  place, 
and  every  one  bought  something,  holding  out  their 
purchases  to  view,  and  praising  them  in  the  words  and 
phraseology  of  the  young  yankees,  who,  finding  their 
own  importance,  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of 
it,  and  walked  from  stand  to  stand,  wherever  beauty 
attracted  them,  making  comments  which  had  more 
truth  than  politeness,  but  never  failed  to  be  well  re- 
ceived by  those  whom  they  distinguished. 

Poor  Lady  Anne  did  not  take  a  single  dollar  from 
them,  though  she  was  pronounced  "  a  regular-built 
senate-house  of  a  woman,  fit  for  the  wife  of  a  presi- 
dent," when  her  stand  was  pointed  out  by  the  duchess 
as  abounding  in  beautiful  things  ;  but  Lady  Penrhyn 
got  her  share — every  body  admired  the  stand  ^   and 
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several  ladies  made  purchases,  to  a  trifling  amount,  of 
the  bride  who  was  selling  at  Lady  Anne's  stand,  not 
unfrequently  being  piqued  into  taking  articles  herself, 
said  to  be  dear ;  but  the  gentlemen  did  not  come  near 
her.  Lady  Kilverton,  the  wife  of  a  city  knight,  with  two 
pretty  nieces  to  her  right,  did  very  well ;  and  Mrs. 
Calford,  with  her  young  daughters,  seemed  to  have 
people  without  end  (most  likely  friends  of  her  distin- 
guished husband),  but  the  men  did  not  come — she  was 
not  the  fashion.  It  was  a  perfectly  plain  case  that  Lady 
Anne's  daughters  were  looked  for,  and  Were  not  there  ; 
on  the  contrary,  her  unfortunate  companions  fright- 
ened men  away  :  and  as  for  herself  (much  as  she  was 
looked  at,  perhaps  admired),  the  magnetic  power  was 
absent. 

"  To  think,"  said  Lady  Anne,  to  herself,  "that  I,  who 
have  so  often  been  troubled  with  my  daughters,  should 
now  be  so  much  more  troubled  with  the  want  of  them  ! 
Had  Helen  and  Georgiana  been  here,  even  tolerably 
dressed,  what  an  impression  they  would  have  made !  No 
one  can  accuse  me  of  a  blind  partiality  to  my  daughters ; 
but  I  do  not  see  in  all  the  circle  any  more  handsome 
than  they  are,  and  scarcely  one  with  equal  style.  If 
Louisa  were  here.  Lady  Ginevra  herself  would  be 
second,  for  at  this  time  she  is  really  splendid." 

Lady  Anne's  cogitations  were  interrupted  by  one  of 
her  neighbours,  the  Marchioness  of  Linlithgow  (as 
there  was  room  behind  the  stands  for  a  servant  to  at- 
tend, or  a  neighbour  to  step  onward,  which  was  screened 
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off),  who  said  earnestly,  "  Pray,  Lady  Anne,  tell  me 
who  the  young  gentleman  is  in  the  brown  frock  that 
is  coming  this  way?" 

"There  are  so  many,  marchioness,  that  really " 

"  [  mean  the  handsome  man  —  he  who  is  bidding 
good  bye  to  Lady  Penrhyn  ;  look  what  a  forehead,  and 
what  hair  !  —  his  height,  too  !  and  that  air  of  quiet 
dignity  I  You  see  how  earnestly  the  duchess  and  her 
daughters  are  looking  at  him.  No  wonder  !  really  it 
is  a  consolation  to  be  no  longer  young,  when  such  men 
are  stirring." 

"  It  is  Viscount  IMeersbrook,  the  son  of  the  ambas- 
sador to  Persia,"  replied  Lady  Anne,  actually  colouring 
at  the  recollection  of  certain  passages  in  her  connexion 
with  him  and  his  family. 

"  I  remember  now,  the  young  man  who  saved  his 
brother  from  drowning." 

"  No,  no,  the  brother  saved  him  !  being,  indeed,  the 
handsomer  and  taller  of  the  two." 

At  this  moment  Lord  Meersbrook  stopped  at  Lady 
Anne's  stand,  and  took  out  his  pocket-book,  on  which, 
though  much  fluttered,  she  smiled  most  graciously, 
saying,  "  Thank  you,  my  lord,  I  am  most  happy  to 
see  you,  you  are  going  to  bring  me  good  fortune. 
Here  are  purses,  my  lord,  card-cases, pincushions " 

"  I  will  look  at  them  all  presently  ;  my  first  care  is 
to  give  this  money  into  your  hands — thirty-five  pounds 
— due  for  the  remainder  of  the  rent  of  your  house,  to 
which  you  may  return  when  it  suits  you." 
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"  Oh,  from  Mr.  Palmer  !  — thank  you,  my  lord  ;  it 
is  quite  right — I  had  forty  pounds  before.  Pray,  how- 
are  my  dear  neighbours?" 

*'  Very  well,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  here  to-morrow," 
replied  the  young  nobleman,  divided  betwixt  remem- 
bered anger  on  his  brother's  account,  and  a  really 
anxious  desire  to  examine  the  stock  before  him,  behind 
which  he  expected  Helen  was  shrouded. 

In  consequence  of  a  look  from  her  mother.  Lady 
Jemima  poked  a  pair  of  hand-screens  before  his  eyes, 
saying,  "  Ye'll  jist  luik  at  these,  my  laird,  it'll  be  long 
ere  ye  see  twa  bonnier,  I'm  thinking." 

Lord  Meersbrook  smiled ;  they  were  old  acquaint- 
ances, and  bought  immediately.  A  card-case,  on  which 
were  delicate  pencil-drawings,  was  also  selected  —  the 
dumpy  bride  choosing  to  claim  attention  from  "  the 
observed  of  all  observers." 

"  It  is  hard  upon  me,"  said  Lady  Anne,  observing  a 
something  in  the  eye  of  the  purchaser  denoting  dis- 
satisfaction, "  to  be  without  a  daughter  on  this  gay  but 
really  fatiguing  occasion,  the  fact  being,  that  Helen 
has  worked  herself  ill  for  the  charity,  and  Georgiana 
is  at  Rotheles  Castle,  where  I  don't  suppose  she  durst 
name  such  a  thing  as  coming  here,  for  my  brother  dis- 
likes bazaars.  Poor  man  !  it  is  but  too  natural  he 
should,  as  his  first  countess  eloped  from  one,  and  the 
very  name  leaves  a  painful  impression,  unhappily  re- 
vived by  Lady  AUerton,  his  niece  by  marriage.*" 
The  latter  words  were  spoken  in  a  low  and  confiden- 
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tial  tone,  and  with  that  peculiar  suavity  of  manner 
which  conveys  to  the  person  so  addressed  an  assurance 
of  'high  esteem  and  regard,  a  certainty  of  gene- 
rous sympathy  in  your  troubles,  and  a  cordial  accep- 
tance of  it.  The  ice  melted  away  which  had  encrusted 
the  viscount's  manners  ;  he  thought  Lady  Anne  had 
seen  her  error,  and  was  anxious  to  make  V amende  ho- 
norable. The  bride  was  charmed  by  being  told  that, 
after  going  the  round,  he  should  most  probably  come 
back ;  therefore  he  requested  her  to  take  care  of  his 
property,  which  was  readily  undertaken ;  and  every 
other  pair  of  hand-screens,  painted  by  the  industrious 
and  affectionate  Helen,  were  instantly  disposed  of,  the 
tide  running  most  evidently  in  Lady  Anne's  favour. 
So  remarkably,  indeed,  did  it  now  set  in,  that  poor 
Lady  Penrhyn  lost  all  her  lions,  and,  after  watching  in 
vain  for  some  one  with  whom  to  flirt,  consigned  her 
charge  to  her  friends,  and  tripped  to  the  stand  of 
Lady  Anne,  in  order  to  assist  her  in  disposing  of  those 
articles  which  had  been  discovered  by  this  time  to  be 
really  the  best  in  the  room.      • 

Of  course  she  was  a  useful  auxiliary,  and  the  mar- 
ket became  more  and  more  crowded.  The  Duke  of 
C ,  the  Marquis  of  V ,  his  son,  a  party  of  offi- 
cers from  the  tenth,  several  strangers  of  distinction, 
diplomatists,  great  lawyers,  including  judges  and 
bishops,  naval  officers  of  distinction,  ladies  of  high 
rank,  deputed  by  majesty,  and  at  least  two  royal  dukes, 
were  amongst  the  crowd,  which  became  so  great  that 
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the  real  business  of  the  day  was  impeded  by  it ;  never- 
theless, it  was  recruited  as  fast  (for  the  heat  compelled 
certain  to  retire)  by  new  comers,  many  of  whom  were 
said  to  have  arrived  from  Dieppe  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fair,  and,  after  making  a  hasty  toilet,  de- 
termined to  see  what  was  stirring  before  they  proceeded 
homewards. 

It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  Lord  Meers- 
brook,  who  had  now  seen  the  bazaar  with  all  its  phases 
(and  made  up  his  mind  as  to  its  Janus  properties  of 
containing  both  good  and  evil),  really  could  reach 
Lady  Anne's  stand,  and  secure,  which  he  determined 
to  do,  the  remainder  of  articles  touched  by  Helen's 
pencil.  Lady  Penrhyn  attended  to  him  with  officious 
zeal ;  but  Lady  Anne  interposed  so  as  to  gain  his  ear 
for  a  moment,  when,  with  a  truly  maternal  air,  she 
whispered  the  question — 

"  You  are  of  your  father's  political  opinions,  I  ap- 
prehend ?  He  was  not  a  man  whose  sentiments  could 
be  forgotten  or  forsaken." 

"  I  am,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  his  heart  beat- 
ing with  remembered  conversations,  and  emotions  of 
love  and  reverence. 

"  Then  be  careful  how  you  accept  invitations.  To 
a  large  dinner,  or  an  evening  party,  you  may  go  with 
pleasure  and  safety  indiscriminately,  be  the  party  of 
what  side  it  may ;  but  a  breakfast  or  dinner,  enfamille, 
with  those  whom  hereafter  you  will  know  as  political 
opponents,  may  embarrass  you  exceedingly.     There 
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is  no  compromise  that  will  not  affect  your  honour  or 
your  happiness;  a  false  step  at  the  outset  in  your  pri- 
vate life  may  ruin  your  public  life,  so  be  careful  of 
your  freedom." 

Lord  Meersbrook  was  elbowed  away  from  his  men- 
tor, but  he  treasured  her  words,  well  aware  that  she 
had  lived  long  in  the  world  into  which  he  was  only 
entering,  and  even  as  he  left  the  place  did  he  find  their 
value,  by  being  led  to  an  act  of  self-denial  in  declining 
to  join  a  few  gentlemen,  whose  society  could  not  have 
failed  to  be  delightful,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced 
an  hour  before.  *'  Lady  Anne  is  a  worldly  woman,*" 
said  he,  "  as  I  know  to  my  sorrow  ;  but  then  she  does 
know  the  world  she  lives  in  well,  and  can  have  no  mo- 
tive but  kindness  in  her  advice.  I  feel  quite  certain 
she  is  ashamed  of  her  past  conduct  to  Arthur  :  we 
shall  see." 

As  he  descended  the  stairs,  two  persons  passed  him, 
so  remarkably  dissimilar  in  their  persons,  dress,  and 
carriage,  that  he  could  not  forbear  to  look  earnestly  at 
them,  as  forming  a  criterion  of  the  mixed  character  of 
company  admissible  in  such  places,  and  which  was  to 
him  (with  his  preconceived  notions  of  the  inviolability 
of  the  female  sanctum)  an  insuperable  objection  to 
such  scenes  of  general  resort.  The  first  who  passed 
him  was  a  man  about  thirty,  with  a  gait  at  once 
jaunty  and  clumsy,  and  who  was  so  outrageously  be- 
dizened with  eye-glass,  watch-chain,  and  stock  buckle, 
gay  satin  waistcoat,  and  new   white  continuations 
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meant  to  apologize  for  a  seedy  coat,  as  to  give  the 
idea  of  a  servant  out  of  place.  The  other  was  evi- 
dently a  foreigner,  perhaps  nearer  fifty  than  forty,  but 
with  such  singularly  finely-chiselled  features,  clear 
olive  complexion,  perfect  teeth  and  curling  raven 
locks,  elegant  form  and  dignified  gait,  that  he  ap- 
peared gifted  by  Nature  herself  with  the  patent  of 
nobility.  He  was  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of  black 
Genoa  velvet,  and  from  a  ribbon  round  his  neck  hung 
an  eye-glass,  surrounded  with  brilliants,  evidently  of 
the  most  costly  description,  his  only  ornament.  For 
a  moment  Lord  Meersbrook  thought  he  might  be 
from,  the  east,  but  in  the  next  concluded  more  justly 
he  was  either  a  Spaniard  or  Italian. 

When  the  first  man  entered^  he  inquired  of  the 
doorkeeper  "  whereabouts  Lady  Anne  Granard's 
stand  was  !"  and  was  answered  in  the  centre.  "  Ah  ! 
she  is  in  the  centre — the  middle  of  the  room,'*  ejacu- 
lated the  tall  stranger.  It  was  evident  that  both  these 
very  different  persons  were  some  way  interested  in  the 
lady  he  had  just  quitted.  ''  Who  could  they  be,  and 
for  what  purpose  did  they  seek  Lady  Anne  ?  The 
foreigner  was  probably  some  friend  of  her  daughter's 
now  abroad,  but  the  sinister  look  of  the  other  ren- 
dered it  impossible  he  could  be  the  friend  of  any 
body." 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  stranger  was 
Count  Riccardini,  who,  having  landed  from  Dieppe 
like  many  others,  but  with  an  interest  far  beyond 
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theirs,  after  taking  a  slight  refreshment,  hastily  dressed 
in  what  his  portmanteau  happened  to  contain,  neither 
affecting  singularity,  nor  shrinking  from  it,  being  in 
fact  much  too  happy  to  give  attention  to  dress,  al- 
though perfectly  aware  that  his  person  could  do  with- 
out its  aids,  or  with  them. 

England  !  dear  England  !  the  land  of  his  dreams 
and  wishes,  was  attained — the  object  which  his  situa- 
tion rendered  necessary,  which  his  beloved  daughter 
had  urged  him  to  secure,  and  which  his  religious 
principles  rendered  as  requisite  to  his  happiness  as 
his  safety.  But  what  a  crowd  of  memories  and  feel- 
ings were  awakened  by  the  first  view  of  her  shores, 
the  first  sounds  of  her  language,  the  first  specimens 
of  her  bustling,  active  spirit,  in  contrast  to  the  inert- 
ness by  which  poverty  in  warm  countries  is  usually 
characterized,  and  the  air  of  perfect  repair  and  clean- 
liness by  which  the  mere  homeliness  of  decent  archi- 
tecture is  raised  to  a  level  with  splendid  and  stately 
buildings,  decorated  with  crumbling  ornaments,  dila- 
pidated in  some  parts,  and  unfinished  in  others  !  The 
cheerfulness  and  bustle  of  Brighton  at  the  present 
moment  stood  him  in  stead  of  all  the  beauty  and  gran- 
deur, even  the  deathless  and  unparalleled  associa- 
tions, he  had  left  behind  ;  he  felt  that,  in  the  attain- 
ment of  freedom  and  comfort,  all  other  things  were 
included. 

When,  in  early  life,  he  was   driven  by  impelling 
circumstances  to  a  country  he  considered  barbarous, 
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and  a  clime  he  dreaded,  an  unknown  exile,  a  positive 
beggar,  shrinking  from  the  scorn  of  the  ignorant  and 
the  cold-heartedness  of  those  above  them,  he  had  yet 
found  some  who  had  held  out  "  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship"  with  a  generosity  beyond  his  hopes  and 
almost  his  wants.  If  services  forgotten  by  himself 
were  so  remembered  by  the  generous  Granard  as,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  reinstate  him  in  rank  and  con- 
sideration, and  eventually  to  add  the  blessings  of 
love  and  the  gifts  of  fortune  to  the  exiled  w^anderer, 
returning  him  to  his  country,  with  power  to  claim  his 
rights,  improve  his  property,  and  maintain  his  ancesto- 
rial  dignity,  surely  at  the  present  time  England  and 
its  glorious  immunities  would  be  more  valuable  than 
they  had  ever  been.  He  came  now^  not  a  beggar, 
but  a  lord,  if  not  of  comparative  wealth  with  her  rich 
nobility,  yet  with  enough  and  to  spare  ;  for  his  means 
far  exceeded  his  wants,  and  both  hand  and  heart 
were  "  open  as  day  to  melting  charity,''  profoundly 
grateful,  and  inflexibly  just. 

But,  alas  !  he  was  a  widower  and  childless.  Eng- 
land would  protect  him  from  evil — she  would  endow 
him  with  liberty  —  she  would  receive  him  as  a  son 
to  her  maternal  bosom,  and  bless  him  with  the 
Christian  privileges  which  the  bigotry  of  his  still 
lamented  wife  had  taught  him  to  estimate  so  highly, 
but  she  could  not  restore  the  past.  His  fair  Marga- 
rita was  wedded  to  the  cold  grave,  and  her  beloved 
Glentw^orth   (the   man  of  his  own  heart's  exceeding 
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preference)  was  given  to  another;  the  hopes  of  life 
were  blotted  out  of  life ;  nevertheless,  health  and  com- 
petence remained,  claiming  gratitude  to  the  great 
giver  of  good,  and  impressing  their  own  value 
on  him  who  had  seen  the  first  fade  away  in 
the  persons  of  the  only  beings  on  earth  united  to 
himself,  and  who  had  felt  the  want  of  the  last  when 
he  was  a  stranger  in  the  land  to  which  he  fled,  with 
all  the  false  refinements,  the  natural  prejudices  and 
the  habitual  indulgences,  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  whatever  be  the 
country  from  whence  they  are  driven. 

Never  may  the  "  good  old  English  gentleman,  all 
of  the  olden  time,"  be  thus  sent  wandering  in 
search  of  a  place  wherein  to  lay  his  head,  or  a  corner 
in  which  to  eat  the  crust  moistened  with  his  tears ; 
for,  although  we  firmly  believe  he  would  be  as  honour- 
able and  as  virtuous  as  any  similarly  situated  man, 
which  by  turns  France  and  Italy,  Poland  and  Spain, 
have  thus  sent  out  to  sue  for  the  protection  and 
charity  of  Great  Britain,  we  greatly  fear  that  he 
would  be  found  wanting  in  that  happy  suppleness  of 
character  which  can  conform  to  circumstance,  and 
render  the  gifts  of  nature  and  education  of  avail  in 
the  day  of  sorrow  and  misfortune.  Louis  Phillippe 
is  now  a  great  king,  and  being  truly  a  good  one, 
merits  our  praises  and  good  wishes ;  but  un- 
questionably he  was  as  gi-eat  a  ?nan  when  he  con- 
descended  to   teach  a  few  boys,   in   a   far  distant 
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country,  where  republican  habits  and  prejudices 
denied  him  the  sympathy  due  to  his  misfortunes, 
and  left  him  an  isolated,  exiled  prince,  ''  alone 
in  his  glory." 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

The  heat  of  the  room  in  which  the  fancy  fair  was 
held  had  caused  a  very  considerable  number  of 
persons  to  leave  the  place  at  the  same  time  Lord 
Meersbrook  did,  but  two  or  three  like  himself,  struck 
with  the  distingue  air  of  the  gentleman  in  black, 
turned  again  in  order  to  find  out  who  he  was.  In 
a  very  few  minutes  he  followed  their  example.  His 
entrances  and  exits  were  now  unnoticed  ;  the  '*  Who 
is  he?"  ''Who  can  he  be?"  heard  on  every  side, 
referred  to  a  man  old  enough  to  be  his  father. 

Several  gentlemen  were  at  the  duchess's  stand, 
every  one  of  whom  bent  their  regards  on  the  stranger 
advancing  towards  them.  "Bless  my  life  I"  ex- 
claimed one,  *'here  is  Lucien  Buonaparte,  without 
a  single  friend  or  attendant ;  but  every  one  makes 
way  for  him — that  is  something." 

''  It  is  not  the  Prince  of  Canino,"  said  the 
duchess,  ''though  the  features  much  resemble  his. 
I  have  seen  several  of  the  family  :  all  are  handsome, 
but  not  one  has  so  good  a  figure  as  the  person  ap- 
proaching us,  by  a  great  deal." 

At  this  moment  the  Count's  eye  fell  on  her  grace. 
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and,  seeing  she  was  not  the  lady  he  sought,  he  turned 
towards  the  opposite  centre,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Lady  Anne.  *'  Could  that  fair,  tall,  gauky  girl  be 
the  Georgiana  of  whom  Isabella  was  so  fond  of  talk- 
ing? or  that  round  dumpling  be  the  married  sister 
they  praised  so  highly  ?     Impossible  !" 

But  the  lady  par  excellence  was  really  Lady 
Anne,  faded  but  still  beautiful,  and  wearing,  though 
with  a  constrained  and  artificial  air,  those  smiles 
with  which  she  had  been  wont  to  greet  him  at  Gra- 
nard  Park,  where  she  was  most  remarkable  for  the 
haughtiness  which  offended,  or  the  condescension 
which  mortified,  the  country  friends  of  her  husband. 
''  Poor  Lady  Anne  !  times  were  changed  as  well  as 
circumstances  ;  but  she  was  still  a  fine  woman,  and 
dressed  most  admirably  and  expensively.  Her  daugh- 
ters had  been  needlessly  alarmed  for  her  :  '  so  much 
the  better.'  " 

Riccardini  had  time  to  make  these  silent  com- 
ments, as  there  was  a  closely  wedged  circle  round 
the  stand  so  polite  a  man  could  not  find  easy  to 
pierce,  and  the  thoughts  of  purchasing  had  not 
entered  his  mind  5  for  though  he  had  been  told  that 
the  fancy  fair  was  for  a  charitable  institution,  no 
farther  explanation  was  given.  He  was  amused  by 
the  pains  taken  to  dispose  of  their  wares  by  the 
ladies,  especially  Lady  Penrhyn,  who  had  been  about 
to  return  to  her  own  stand,  when  she  perceived  the 
fine-looking  foreigner  approach    Lady  Anne's,   and 
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she  determined  that  no  one  else  should  be  sales- 
woman to  him.  She  had  seen  the  full,  dark  eye  of 
the  duchess  dart  across  the  company  as  if  she  would 
have  arrested  the  new  and  noble-looking  customer, 
and  she  was  determined  to  seize  and  keep  him  to 
herself. 

This  became  every  moment  more  difficult,  for 
his  having  been  pronounced  ''Lucien  Buonaparte" 
by  a  nobleman  at  the  duchess's  stand  had  sent  a 
whisper  round  the  room,  and  every  one  was  pressing 
towards  the  spot  where  he  stood  ;  but  Lady  Penrhyn 
was  not  easily  foiled.  Stepping  on  a  part  of  the 
wooden  stool  provided  to  raise  the  bride,  she  stretched 
her  hand  forward,  with  a  small  pincushion  in  it, 
and  said — ''  I  believe  you  want  a  heart,  sir  !  Allow 
me  to  recommend  this.'' 

"  If,  fair  lady,  you  are  determined  to  rob  me  of 
my  own,"  said  the  Count,  gallantly,  *'  surely  you  do 
not  think  such  a  thing  as  that  will  replace  it !" 

"  We  have  them  of  all  sizes  and  shapes  ;  purses, 
card-cases,  thread -papers,  watch-pockets ;  every 
thing  gentlemen  have  occasion  for.  May  I  ask  what 
you  desire?" 

'*  I  want  my  friend  of  long  time,  Lady  Anne  Gra- 
nard;  she  is  my  object." 

'*  Come  round  to  us,  my  good  sir.  Go  to  the  bottom 
of  the  room,  and  give  the  man  this  card ;  there  is  no 
possibility  of  speaking  to  Lady  Anne,  at  this  moment, 
but  by  coming  round." 
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As  this  was  very  evident,  the  Count,  gracefully 
bowing,  departed,  followed  by  all  eyes,  also  by  the 
steps  of  the  person  on  whom  Lord  Meersbrook  had 
been  looking  earnestly  for  some  minutes.  Whilst  the 
Count  had  been  speaking  to  Lady  Penrhyn,  the  bedi- 
zened man  had  made  his  way  to  the  duchess's  box, 
bought  a  card-case  of  her  youngest  daughter,  and  on 
the  near  approach  of  her  grace,  had  said  in  a  low 
voice, — 

*'  No  oiFence,  marm,  but  I  believe  you  are  my  Lady 
Anne  Granard/' 

"  No,''  said  the  duchess,  ''  I  am  not.  Lady  Anne's 
stand  is  opposite." 

*'  I  beg  pardon,  my  lady  ;  but  I  was  told  to  look  out 
for  a  fine  woman  in  the  centre  box,  an'  I  did." 

"  I  am  the  Duchess  of  C ;  the  duke,  my  hus- 
band, is  in  the  room,  and ."" 

"  I  beg  your  grace's  pardon  most  humbly,"  said  the 
man,  retreating,  for  he  had  now  become  sensible  that 
there  were  two  centre  stands,  similarly  ornamented, 
and,  from  drawing  as  close  as  possible  to  the  opposite 
one,  heard  what  was  said  by  Lady  Penrhyn  to  the 
Count,  whom  he  followed  so  closely,  that  the  keeper  of 
the  private  passage  admitted  them  as  a  foreigner  and 
his  attendant,  who  continued  to  tread  in  the  Count's 
steps,  though  not  quite  at  his  ease,  until  a  fair  hand, 
putting  aside  a  curtain,  admitted  the  former  into  Lady 
Anne's  little  inclosure. 

I  am  a  stranger,  but  not  willing  to  believe  myself 
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quite  forgotten,  Lady  Anne?"  said  Riccardini,  the 
tones  of  his  rich  voice  vibrating  with  that  tenderness 
natural  to  his  awakened  feeHngs. 

''  Signor  Manuello  !"  cried  Lady  Anne ;  "  is  it  pos- 
sible I  see  you  in  England  ?'* 

"  You  do,  indeed,  see  that  bereaved  man  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  place  to  talk  of  our  past  histories,  suffice 
to  say,  your  dear  daughters  in  Italy  are  well  and 
have ." 

"  You  are  Lady  Anne  Granard,  I  presume ;"  said  a 
person,  moving  the  curtain. 

''  There  is  no  entrance  this  way ;  you  must  go  back 
instantly." 

^'  Yes,  my  lady  ;  but  his  Majesty's  officers,  when 
about  their  duty,  go  any  where  so  they  breaks  no  locks. 
I  means  no  offence,  I'd  scorn  for  to  act  unlike  a  gen'l- 
man,  specially  to  a  unprotected  female,  so  please  come 
out  here,  and  then  nobody  will  know  is  your  ladyship 
arrested." 

The  hand  laid  on  her  arm  drew  her  unresistingly 
towards  the  speaker,  and  the  curtain  hid  both  for  a 
moment,  but  the  Count  instantly  followed,  and  eagerly 
inquired,  '*  Where  she  was  going  ? — What  was  the 
matter?" 

"  This  here  lady,  sir,  is  arrested  on  the  suit  of  Tho- 
mas Plumpound,  grocer,  for  the  sum  of  ninety-three 
pounds,  seventeen  and  sixpence,  sir,  that's  all ;  if  your 
honour  and  any  other  ""sponsible  person  pleases  to  give 
bail,  I'll  accept  it.  I  wouldn't  go  to  distress  a  lady, 
not  J,  indeed." 
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"  Come  with  me  to  the  hotel,  and  I  will  give  you 
the  money." 

"  You  speak  very  like  a  gen'lman,  sir,  hut  it  is  my 
duty  not  to  lose  sight  of  my  prisoner/' 

The  Count  strode  away  as  if  he  had  secured  seven- 
league  boots,  and  in  less  time  than  it  seemed  possible, 
though  it  was  an  age  to  Lady  Anne  (who  could  not 
forbear  to  consider  him  in  some  measure  cognizant  of 
the  dreadful  incident,  and  taking  this  means  of  re- 
venging himself  upon  her  for  all  the  contemptuous 
slanders  which  she  had  heaped  on  his  name  in  days 
past),  he  returned  with  two  bank  of  England  notes  in 
his  hand,  which  he  put  into  the  bailiff's,  saying, — 
*'  There's  your  money  for  yourself  and  all.  You  have 
proper  behavour,  and  will  make  no  say  of  this  littel 
matter." 

''  Sir,  you  are  a  real  gen'lman,  therefore  I  cannot 
help  telling  you,  there  will  be  another  writ  against  my 
lady  to-morrow,  for  it  was  thought  she  would  take 
so  much  money  at  the  stand,  she  could  pay  easy/* 

"  Come  to  me  at  the  Clarence  hotel ;  ask  for  the 
Italian  Count/' 

*'  I  will,  sir ;  and  I  shall  say  this  was  all  a  mistake, 
for  it  is  true  I  did  make  one  since  I  came  in." 

"  What  shall  I  do  for  you,  dear  Lady  Anne  ?  Where 
is  there  a  seat  ?  " 

"  Within/'  said  she,  attempting  to  withdraw  the 
curtain,  but  trembling  so  violently,  she  was  unable  to 
do  it— in  another  minute  she  was  carefully  seated  in  a 
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chair,  and  the  handsome  foreigner  seen  to  be  leaning 
over  her,  talking  of  her  daughters.  Lady  Penrhyn 
readily  took  the  cue  given  by  the  Count ;  she  said  ^'  the 
meeting  with  a  kind  friend  unexpectedly  had  been  too 
much  for  her  dear  Lady  Anne,  joined  to  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  room,*'  sent  to  order  her  own  carriage,  and 
deluged  the  place  with  eau  de  Cologne,  but  all  would 
not  do ;  the  mortification  in  the  first  instance,  the  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  in  the  next,  a  dread  of  exposure,  a 
deep  sense  of  contrition  towards  Riccardini  (and  in 
the  meUe  of  awakened  emotion,  thankfulness  to  God 
might  have  part),  were  altogether  too  much  for  her, 
and  she  would  have  fallen  prostrate  in  a  swoon,  if  the 
watchful  eyes  of  Lady  Penrhyn  and  the  arms  of  the 
Count  had  not  saved  her. 

Lord  Meersbrook,  with  the  agility  of  his  age,  w^as  in 
a  moment  over  the  counter,  and  assistino^  in  bearing 
her  to  the  door,  where  the  air  soon  effected  her  restor- 
ation. She  was  loath  to  leave  the  rooms,  as  feeling 
with  Mrs.  Candour,  that  "  she  left  her  character  be- 
hind her,"  but  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Lady  Jemima 
(who  insisted  on  accompanying  her  with  a  kindness  of 
heart  that  made  her  accent  musical),  she  consented  to 
go,  and  the  ladies  drove  off  together  in  Lady  Pen- 
rhyn's  chariot. 

*'  I  hope,"  said  Lord  Meersbrook  to  the  Count, 
w^hom  he  now  understood  to  be  a  relation,  "  you  have 
not  brought  Lady  Anne  bad  news  from  her  daugh- 
ters?" 
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"  On  the  contrary,  I  left  her  daughters  in  Italy, 
perfectly  well,  only  seventeen  days  since,  and  she  told 
me  herself  Helen  was  well,  save  indisposed  by  la- 
bouring too  much  for  this  fair.  Georgiana  may  have 
some  ache  of  the  heart,  perhaps,  but  not  of  the 
health." 

"  Then  the  heat  alone  caused  her  faintness  ?"" 

"  Yes,  the  heat,  of  which  there  is  so  littel  here,  no- 
body received  it  well ;  besides,  the  room  is  in  very  bad 
state,  full  of  malaria.  Lady  Anne  is  not  so  young  as 
she  was,  like  myself,  and  cannot  go  through  the  fatigue 
as  she  wont." 

*'  It  is  a  dreadful  fatigue  ;  I  have  seen  several  ladies 
leave  the  room  within  the  last  hour.  It  was  a  very 
pretty  spectacle  in  the  morning,  but  you  were  late." 

*'  I  did  leave  Dieppe  at  four  this  morning  only,  and 
was  in  fortune  to  see  it  at  all.  To  me  it  is  spectacle 
melancholique,  to  see  the  ancient  nobility  train  up  their 
children,  even  their  females  to  the  trades ;  it  is  pru- 
dent, certainly,  to  prepare  them  for  the  misfortune, 
but  yet  it  is  melancholique.'' 

''  My  good  sir,  you  mistake ;  the  ladies  you  have 
seen  undertake  all  this  trouble  for  the  sake  of  charity . 
This  is  in  aid  of  the  dispensary." 

"  You  are  young,  my  lord ;  I  hope  you  will  escape 
that  which  I  have  seen,  but  I  must  question  that  you 
will,  when  I  witness  such  preparation  for  revolutions 
as  the  scene  of  this  day  supplies.  Depend  on  it,  this 
is  the  mode  taken  to  teach  the  young  how  they  will 
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live  when  come  some  violent  overthrow  of  government, 
some  revolution,  as  in  France ;  some  civil  war,  as  in 
Spain ;  some  invasion,  as  in  Italy :  yes,  yes,  the 
English  are  prudent,  but  it  is  sight  for  sorrow/* 

'*  Upon  my  word,  sir,  it  is  all  for  charity,  there  is 
no  prudence  in  it,  save  that  of  making  a  little  money 
go  a  long  way." 

"  Then  the  English  have  change  their  character 
exceeding  much ;  they  did  not  use  to  burn  candels 
before  their  gifts,  neither  to  wheedel  one  anoder  into 
the  kind  action.     No,  no,  altogether  it  is  allied  to  the 


sorrow." 


So  far  as  Lady  Anne  was  concerned,  the  conclusion 
for  the  present  appeared  right,  for  she  continued  very 
unwell,  and  being  obliged  to  consult  a  medical  man, 
was  consigned  to  her  bed ;  and  an  anodyne,  which, 
although  it  prevented  her  from  receiving  the  Count, 
perhaps  gave  her  the  more  of  his  society  in  her 
dreams,  when  he  appeared  in  every  possible  guise, 
but  always  as  a  friend  and  protector.  He  rescued 
her  from  the  burning  house  and  the  shipwrecked  ves- 
sel ;  was  the  Perseus  who  delivered  his  Andromeda 
from  the  monster,  and  the  warrior  who  broke  the 
doors  of  her  prison ;  and  so  agreeable  did  she  find  the 
pleasant  land  of  "idlesse  and  dreamyhood,"  that 
nothing  less  than  the  desire  of  seeing  and  thanking 
the  object  of  her  thoughts  would  have  induced  her 
to  arise,  and  prepare  for  another  day  of  fatigue  and 
triumph. 
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She  must  make  her  appearance  on  this  day,  and 
look  well  upon  it  also,  or  she  would  give  occasion  to  a 
thousand  reports  connected  with  the  appearance  of 
the  strange  man,  and  the  circumstance  of  the  foreign 
gentleman  flying  through  the  streets  with  bank-notes 
in  his  hand.  How  far  the  words  of  either  the  enemy 
or  the  friend  were  heard  by  those  in  the  neighbouring 
stands  she  knew  not,  but  she  could  not  doubt  that 
Lady  Penrhyn  guessed  the  fact  pretty  nearly,  and 
would  henceforward  hold  her  in  fetters  as  the  price  of 
keeping  it ;  but  the  great  object  of  dread  was  the 
Duchess,  to .  whom  she  had  herself  seen  the  creature 
approach 

"  That  monster  dire,  abhorr'd  of  gods  and  men ;" 

and  who  could  say  how  far  he  had  revealed  his  ter- 
rific mission  ? 

Whilst  sipping  her  chocolate,  the  Count  was  an- 
nounced, and  Fanchette  saw  with  surprise  her  lady's 
countenance  suffused  with  the  same  sort  of  blush  she 
had  observed  spread  over  the  face  of  the  fair  Louisa, 
when  the  name  of  Charles  Penrhyn  was  abruptly 
mentioned.  "  How  is  this  ?"  said  the  penetrating 
Frenchwoman,  "  is  the  old  lady  caught  at  last  ?  I 
shall  make  a  pretty  penny  out  of  her  if  that  is  the 
case ;  she  must  pay  for  making  up,  I  can  tell  her.'' 

With  very  little  circumlocution,  the  Count  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  Lady  Anne,  that  a  second  writ  had 
been  out  against  her,  the  evils  of  which  he  had  most 
happily  averted,  and  he  had  himself  seen  the  man 
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leave  the  town  ;  he  hoped  she  had  no  other  creditor 
whose  claims  were  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same 
amount. 

*'  She  owed  a  gentleman  about  the  same  sum,  but 
then  he  was  a  gentleman." 

*'  I  fear  he  will  not  wait  as  patiently  as  the  coal- 
merchant  have  done ;  he  was  very  good  person,  that 
John  Whiteman." 

Lady  Anne  tossed  her  head,  but  it  was  gently,  and 
she  overwhelmed  the  Count  with  thanks;  she  *'did 
really  believe,  that  if  the  same  thing  had  occurred 
again  it  would  have  killed  her,  and  that  he  should 
have  come  so  opportunely  to  her  relief  at  the  hour, 
nay,  the  minute,  when  he  was  wanted,  was  something 
so  singular,  so  romantic,  something  in  short  to,  to — " 

''  To  thank  God  for, ^'  said  the  Count,  his  fine  fea- 
tures taking  the  character  of  serious  devotion  ;  "  yes  ! 
to  thank  Him  for,  who  thus  saved  you  from  that 
affliction  you  would  feel  the  most  acutely.  You  must 
thank  your  good  daughters,  too,  who  caused  me  to 
set  out  this  long  journey  in  two  days,  that  I  might 
find  if  you  were  in  distress,  and  relieve  you  :  oh  !  they 
are  very  good." 

*'  J  cannot  imagine  how  those  in  Italy  should  know 
any  thing  about  me.*" 

*^  They  have  great  common  sense,  and  great  love 
too ; — the  first  tell  them,  that  if  their  dear  mamma 
spend  two  years  of  income  in  one,  the  next  she  will 
have  no  income  to  spend ;  and  their  love  urge  them 
to  take  all  the  moneys  they  have  for  live,  and  send 
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all  to  mamma.  That  make  angry  the  husben,  that 
never  do,  so  I  relieve  them,  (whom  I  will  love  so 
much,)  and  I  bring  three  hundred  of  pounds  for 
the  convenience  of  you.  I  tell  you  the  true  of  the 
matter,  so  you  must  manage  according.  I  am  no 
longer  Signor  Manuello,  who  earn  the  little  wage, 
and  only  have  the  monies  two  times  in  the  year ;  but 
neither  is  Count  Riccardini,  the  rich  noble,  or  the 
wealthy  merchant  of  your  own  land,  where  I  am  come 
for  live  and  die." 

*'  I  understand  you,  dear  Count,  and  can  assure 
you,  that  the  sum  you  name,  though  small,  will 
greatly  relieve  me ;  and  since  my  affairs  are  known, 
or  at  least  guessed  at,  by  my  daughters,  I  should 
hope  Glentworth  would  think  it  only  right  to  send 
me  a  few  hundreds,  for  he  is  rich  enough. '^ 

"  He  also  know  the  value  of  money,  for  he  have 
been  without  it,  and  worked  for  it,  he  have  take  two 
daughters  from  you,  he  have  provided  for  a  third,  and 
when  the  good  young  sailor  marry  a  fourth,  he  will 
give  bridal  present,  so  will  I,  but  Castello  Riccardini 
is  for  the  son  of  Margarita ;  but  we  will  not  talk 
more ;  you  must  dress,  so  must  I.  If  you  look  so 
handsome  as  you  do  yesterday,  the  pretty  companion 
who  do  the  coquette  will  be  fear  of  you.'* 

These  words  so  effectually  palliated  whatever  had 
been  offensive  in  any  which  preceded  them,  that,  to- 
gether with  the  fascinating  smile  and  graceful  bow, 
an  impression  was  left  of  the  most  grateful  and  en- 
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dearing  description.  It  was  perfectly  plain,  that  fast 
and  far  as  scandal  flies,  Lady  Anne's  words,  when 
derogatory  to  the  Count,  and  that  beloved  wife,  for 
whose  sake  they  would  have  been  most  resented,  had 
never  reached  their  retreat  in  Devonshire,  much  less 
followed  them  to  distant  Italy.  She  had  always 
treated  him  with  distinction  personally,  and  had 
never  seen  him  since  his  marriage  with  IVIargaret 
Granard,  which  was  certainly  a  fault  she  had  punished 
severely,  without,  perhaps,  examining,  as  she  ought 
to  have  done,  how  far  it  was  one.  At  this  time,  she 
was  perfectly  willing  to  retract  all  she  had  said  about 
"  buying  the  fellow  a  monkey  and  a  dulcimer,"  to 
the  amusement  of  her  friends  and  the  mortification  of 
her  husband. 

*'  It  is  by  no  means  wise  to  be  witty  and  malicious,*' 
said  Lady  Anne,  "  for  we  little  know  whom  we  may 
have  occasion  for  as  we  travel  through  life ;  a  pauper 
emigrant  has  discharged  my  debts  ;  the  brother  of 
that  young  sailor  taken  my  house,  and  paid  for  it 
beforehand,  and  helped  Riccardini  to  carry  me  out 
with  the  care  and  kindness  of  a  son  :  how  the  people 
must  have  looked  at  beholding  two  such  men,  carry- 
ing such  a  woman  as  me,  though  apparently  lifeless.'* 
Lady  Anne,  at  that  moment,  unquestionably  re- 
alized the  feelings  of  her  whom  Pope  has  immor- 
talized, when  she  exclaimed, 

'*  One  would  not  s\ire  be  frightful  when  one's  dead." 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

A  new  and  elegant  dress  had  been  provided  by 
Lady  Anne  for  the  second  day,  but  it  was  of  less 
costly  material,  and,  by  the  same  rule,  considerably 
slighter  ;  so  that  Fanchette  suggested  the  idea  of  sub- 
stituting a  slip  to  make  it  equally  warm,  as  the  wea- 
ther had  set  in  cold  and  boisterous. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  at  all,"  said  Lady  Anne,  "  for 
any  such  thing  ;  the  rooms  were  so  tremendously  hot 
as  to  occasion  many  persons  to  faint,  and  the  lighter 
one's  clothing,  the  better.  I  shall  not  dress  as  close, 
in  any  respect,  as  T  did  yesterday." 

With  some  degree  of  alarm  Lady  Anne  remarked 
that  the  duchess's  carriage  was  not  sent  for  her  ;  she, 
therefore,  told  Fanchette  to  order  horses  to  her  own 
chariot,  remembering  that  her  own  purse  was,  at  the 
moment,  well  lined,  and  that  her  receipts,  the  day  be- 
fore, had  been  enormous.  "  Surely,"  said  she,  "  I 
may  take  two  or  three  pair  of  horses,  and  the  money 
cannot  be  missed."  For  a  moment  she  felt  the  pangs 
of  suspicion  cross  her  mind,  as  to  the  integrity  of  Lady 
Penrhyn,  who  had  repeatedly  wished  the  fair  had  been 
got  up  for  the  benefit  of  her  friends,  the  Poles,  and 
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who  might  be  tempted  to  dip  her  hand  into  the  public 
purse ;  but  she  was  consoled  by  remembering  that 
Lady  Jemima  Highcairns  said  she  had  locked  it  in 
Lady  Anne's  work-box,  adding,  "  One  can  neever  be 
too  earful  of  money  reeleegously  appropriated  ;  an  our 
meenister  says  the  deevil  is  a  bizzy  boddy  in  aw  public 
pleeses." 

Count  Riccardini  was  folding  his  cloak  about  him 
when  Lady  Anne  alighted,  and,  of  course,  he  offered 
her  his  arm.  She  was  rather  late,  but  her  mind,  invi- 
gorated by  actual  relief,  and  anxious  to  the  utmost  to 
pass  off  her  seizure  of  yesterday  as  a  mere  bagatelle, 
she  walked  down  the  whole  length  of  the  room,  in  order 
to  speak  to  her  friends. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  to-day  !*"  said  the  duchess  ; 
*'  you  can't  think,  for,  do  you  know,  the  same  wretch 
who  frightened  you  came  first  to  me." 

"  How  strange!"  said  Lady  Anne,  with  well-feigned 
surprise ;  ''  what  did  he  say  ?" 

**  Why,  the  oddity  of  the  matter  is  that  he  did 
actually  ask  if  I  were  not  Lady  Anne  Granard,  and 
when  assured  I  was  not,  he  said  something  about  one 
fine  woman  being  like  another ;  I  don't  know  what, 
for  the  fellow  fluttered  me ;  I  was  sure  he  was  an  im- 
proper man  to  be  here." 

"  Undoubtedly  he  was.  I  fear  he  has  pillaged  more 
stalls  than  one ;  he  called  me  by  a  name  not  my  own, 
but  had  evidently  got  hold  of  several — my  friend  Count 
Riccardini  sent  him  off  in  a  twinkling  ;  he  had  arrived 
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not  an  hour  before,  and  brought  me  news  of  my  chil- 
dren, especially  my  little  grandson.  What  with  the 
welcome  news  and  the  unwelcome  man,  perhaps  more 
than  all  the  heat  and  the  terrible  press  about  my 
stand,  I  was  overpowered.  Dear  Lord  Meersbrook, 
who  helped  Count  Riccardini  to  take  me  out,  said  the 
air  about  my  stand  would  kill  a  strong  man ;  so  it 
was  no  wonder  a  woman  could  not  bear  it.'' 

"  He  is  quite  a  love,  that  Meersbrook  !  what  a  lucky 
woman  you  are  to  secure  such  people  about  you,  even 
when  your  daughters  are  absent!  But,  I  say,"  she 
added,  whispering,  "  who  is  this  foreigner  ?  did  you 
really  know  him  long  since,  as  people  say  ?" 

^'  He  is  Count  Riccardini,  of  Castella  Riccardini,  a 
most  enchanting  place,  about  twenty- five  miles  from 
Naples.  He  married  Mr.  Granard's  only  sister,  to 
whom  he  was  the  best  of  husbands.  She  is  dead  ;  so 
is  his  only  daughter,  the  Marchioness  di  Morello,  and 
he  is  become  exceedingly  attached  to  my  daughters, 
it  so  happening  that  Mrs.  Glentworth  greatly  re- 
sembles the  one  he  has  lost." 

'•  And  being  so  much  attached  to  the  daughters  will 
very  naturally  lead  to  an  attachment  to  their  mamma 
— c'est  le  comme  il  faut ;  if  Glentworth  knows  him, 
'tis  enough :  pray,  bring  him  with  you  to-night ;  I 
have  secured  your  young  bearer.  Now  go  ;  I  must 
not  detain  you  ;  I  know  you  will  bring  the  charity 
lots  of  money." 

But  the  sea  roared,  and  dashed  over  the  banks  ;  the 
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wind  blew  cold.  The  Poles  could  not  spare  more  en- 
trance money,  and  the  Turk  thought  a  warm  home 
better  than  the  resort  of  the  Houri,  There  was  no- 
thing new  to  see ;  therefore,  the  charitable  of  yes- 
terday became  the  niggards  of  to-day.  The  Count 
slowly  traversed  the  room,  a  solitary  and  unconscious 
lion,  stopping  for  awhile  to  listen  to  Lady  Penrhyn*s 
recommendations,  which  drew  from  him  three  shil- 
lings, and  then  pursuing  his  promenade  under  the 
full  persuasion  that  it  was  intended,  by  the  seniors,  as 
a  school  for  the  juniors,  who  were  destined  to  fall 
from  their  high  estate,  and,  mingling  with  the  lower 
classes,  become  what  Buonaparte  had  called  them, 
"  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.*' 

"  And  why  not  ?"  said  he,  at  length;  *'  if  the  Medici 
were  merchant  princes  ;  if  Genoa,  the  city  of  marble 
palaces,  was  raised  by  commerce ;  if  Venice  rose  from 
the  sea  she  commanded,  to  grant  protection,  or  hurl 
defiance  alike  to  east,  or  west ;  no  reason  can  exist 
why  Great  Britain  should  not  become  one  grand  mart 
for  the  produce  of  the  world  ;  her  merchants  being 
princes,  and  her  princes  merchants.  It  is  a  fine  thing, 
the  commerce  ;  if  I  sell  the  wine,  I  cannot  drink  at 
Castello  Riccardini,  and  give  the  money  to  good  pur- 
pose, do  I  not  do  good  thing  ?  English  traveller 
laugh  —  bah  !  never  I  mind  of  him  now.  I  no  put 
Margarita  in  her  young  beauty  to  sell  that  wine,  and 
with  smile  and  sweet  word  cajole  him  who  buy.  I 
have  respect  to  her  purity  and  my  own  ancien  blood, 
I  transac  the  business  by  my  servant — why  not?" 
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The  Count's  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  a  sudden 
and  large  accession  of  company,  who,  finding  they 
could  neither  walk  nor  ride,  for  the  high,  cold  winds, 
turned  into  the  rooms  supposed  to  be  hot,  as  a  place  of 
refuge,  thereby  admitting  a  stream  of  air  which  taught 
Lady  Anne  to  feel  that  her  dress  was  unsuitable ;  but 
there  was  now  no  power  of  changing  it.  The  business 
of  the  day  commenced ;  though  the  sale  was  not  great, 
the  number  of  visitants  was  ;  and  their  pressure  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  prevented  her  from  seeing  any  one 
whom  she  could  entreat  to  procure  her  a  shawl.  After 
a  time,  as  it  was  found  that  the  sale  was  slow,  that 
the  hours  remaining  were  few,  one  gentleman  pro- 
posed turning  auctioneer,  and  selling  the  goods  by 
lot. 

The  thing  took ;  Lady  Penrhyn  lent  him  her  table, 
and  was  willing  to  officiate  as  his  assistant  in  handing 
the  things  to  him,  and  giving  him  their  names,  at  the 
same  time  procuring  him  a  clerk  to  keep  accounts  and 
receive  money.  The  spirit  of  gambling  seized  on  all, 
and  those  who  had  hitherto  prudently  withheld  a  half- 
crown  now  willingly  bade  up  to  a  sovereign,  or 
more,  with  what  they  deemed  a  proper  spirit.  The 
auctioneer  was  voluble,  even  eloquent,  and  an  admi- 
rable mimic  of  George  Robins,  the  various  nature  of^ 
the  goods  giving  great  latitude  for  the  play  of  words. 
His  assistant  clerk  played  well  into  his  hands,  and  his 
assistant  lady  attetudenized  with  immense  effect,  play- 
ing comic  muse,  or  tragic,  as  the  case  admitted.   Shouts 
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of  laughter  were  elicited,  smart  biddings  drawn  out, 
from  the  whispers  of  a  timid  miss,  to  the  stentorian 
voice  of  a  fox-hunting  squire,  and  not  a  few  fracas  from 
parties  either  contending  for  a  supposed  prize,  or  dis- 
claiming their  chance  for  it,  and  ''  I  assure  you  it's 
none  of  mine/'  "  I  was,  by  no  means,  the  last  bidder," 
was  not  less  frequently  asserted  than,  "  I  can  assure 
you  it  is  mine ;  put  it  up  again,  for  have  it  I  will, 
let  who  will  bid  against  me."" 

If  Lady  Anne  gathered,  in  the  meUe,  a  few  trifles, 
which  could  be  put  into  her  reticule,  that  was  all;  for 
the  "  braw  lassie,"  Lady  Jemima,  guarded  the  charity- 
purse  "  reight  weel,''  and  the  result  was  decidedly  the 
greatest  gift  to  the  charity  which  the  fifteen  stands 
had  produced,  several  being  very  small ;  the  money 
Lady  Penryhn  produced  was  as  little  as  her  services 
were  great ;  she  therefore,  (guaranteed  by  a  look  from 
her  grace)  in  a  kind  of  mock-hoydenish  manner,  seized 
all  the  purses,  emptied  them  into  the  auctioneer's  hat, 
and  declared  that,  as  every  one  present  had  done  their 
best,  all  were  equal  benefactors  to  the  charity ;  at  the 
same  time  she  handed  its  produce  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Lady  Anne  considered  herself,  by  this  ruse,  robbed 
both  of  fame  and  property,  and  voted  the  whole  affair 
an  execrable  bore  : — '*  It  had  neither  helped  herself 
nor  her  daughters,  and  it  had  increased  her  milliner's 
bill  enormously  :  to  be  sure,  it  had  been  the  means  of 
rendering  her  on  friendly  terms  with  the  duchess  and 
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several  other  persons  of  consequence,  but  the  thing 
itself  had  done  no  good  whatever,  save  to  the  dispen- 
sary, which  was  only  frequented  by  paupers  and  such 
wretches." 

After  dining  and  dressing,  Lady  Anne  met  the 
Brighton  world  at  the  duke's :  the  party  was  gay,  for 
the  money  received  at  the  fancy  fair  had  turned  out 
beyond  their  expectation,  the  auction  having  had  such 
a  stimulating  effect  that  it  had  trebled  the  value  of 
the  articles  sold.  Lord  Meersbrook  was  joked  much 
on  his  purchases  in  this  way,  which  he  parried  by 
saying  he  had  a  particular  taste  for  pencil  drawings, 
and  should  never  think  he  had  paid  too  much  for 
those  he  had  secured.  Lady  Gertrude  and  other 
young  ladies  became  anxious  on  this  subject,  on 
which  Lady  Penryhn,  from  pure  malice,  having  always 
a  dislike  to  those  she  termed  '*  the  misses,"  joined 
the  whisperers  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  them  that 
every  article  knocked  down  to  his  lordship  came  from 
Lady  Anne  Granard's  stand.  "  She  had  seen  them  all 
there  the  day  before,  and  remarked  them  when  she 
placed  each  article  in  the  hands  of  the  gentleman  who 
sold  them.  Lady  Anne's  daughter,  her  own  sister-in- 
law,  had  a  very  pretty  notion  of  drawing,  she  knew."'"' 

She  knew  more ;  for  she  was  well  aware  that  the 
articles  in  question  were  done  by  Helen  and  no  other 
of  the  five  sisters,  since  the  talent  was  only  possessed 
by  her  and  Mary  in  any  remarkable  degree :  she  had 
her  own  suspicions,  from  various  trifling  circumstances, 
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but  she  chose  to  stifle  them,  being  neither  inclined  to 
flatter  Lady  Anne  nor  foretel  good  fortune  to  her 
daughters,  and  very  much  inclined  to  thaw  the  frost 
of  that  cold  politeness  which  marked  the  manners  of 
Lord  Meersbrook  whenever  she  accosted  him,  which 
was  more  frequently  than  he  desired. 

Notwithstanding  the  way  in  which  she  had,  in  what 
she  termed  "  the  delicacy  of  her  feelings,'^  contrived 
to  pour  the  receipts  of  the  fancy  fair  into  one  reservoir, 
the  duke  and  several  other  persons  complimented  Lady 
Anne  very  much  on  the  superior  beauty  and  value  of 
her  articles,  and  said  *'  she  had  been  the  most  efficient 
friend  of  the  charity;"  and  whether  a  whisper  that 
had  gone  forth  respecting  her  contretemps  with  the 
strange  man  was  spread,  or  it  had  fortunately  been  so 
well  managed  by  the  Count  as  to  have  escaped  obser- 
vation, and  her  indisposition  of  the  preceding  day  was 
the  true  cause  of  their  pity  and  friendly  attention,  it 
was,  at  all  events,  certain  that  she  did  receive  more 
attention,  and  that  of  the  most  kind  and  flattering 
nature  than  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  dowagers,  and 
that  her  Italian  friend  paid  her  the  homage  of  the 
most  accomplished  Cicisbeo :  yet  she  enjoyed  no  tri- 
umph, was  sensible  of  no  pleasure,  even  when  most 
satisfied  with  the  belief  that  the  arrest  was  unknown, 
and  that  Lady  Penryhn's  ruse  was  defeated — that  her 
pecuniary  anxieties  were  delayed  and  her  position  with 
Riccardini  envied — still  no  sense  of  self-gratulation 
followed.     The  proud  swell  of  the  heart,  ever  courting 
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distinction,  ever  conscious  of  the  value  of  rank,  and 
that  still  more  active  principle  assumed  as  the  right 
of  personal  attraction,  by  which  nature  asserts  her 
rights  as  superior  to  all  artificial  distinctions,  lay  dor- 
mant. She  was  at  this  moment  neither  proud  nor 
vain ;  praise  failed  to  elate  her ;  even  words  and  looks, 
which  she  desired  to  consider  those  of  love,  (let  the 
world  laugh  if  it  liked)  failed  to  yield  her  consolation. 
It  was  very  strange,  even  to  herself,  that  she  could  be 
so  inert,  so  discontented,  so  incapable  of  exertion  or 
enjoyment ;  but  there  was  no  shaking  off  the  sensa- 
tion— it  shrouded  her  faculties,  it  obscured  her  sight ; 
she  really  apprehended  that  it  made  her  look  a  com- 
plete object. 

Alarmed  with  this  idea,  she  told  the  Count  "  that 
she  wished  to  go  home  immediately ;  she  knew  the 
duchess  would  lend  her  a  chair,  as  she  had  often  done." 

"  You  have  got  your  death  of  cold,  I  fear,  dear 
Lady  Anne.  Alas !  alas  !  I  offer  you  my  cloak  when 
you  enter  the  place,  which  I  say  will  cover  you  all 
over,  and  you  refuse  positive — what  sad  pity  !  we  are 
not  young,  neither  you  neither  me  — time  is  come  for 
care  to  us  both.  I  have  lost  two  —  yes,  two  beloved 
ones,  more  young  as  either.'* 

The  anger  which  rose  in  Lady  Anne's  heart,  and 
suffused  even  her  brow,  gave  her  a  momentary  anima- 
tion and  power  unknown  for  the  whole  evening  ;  and, 
though  she  disdained  reply,  she  left  the  room  with  a 
firm  step  and  the  air  we  are  apt  to  attribute  to  royalty. 
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being  placed  in  her  chair  by  the  Count,  whose  earnest 
desire  that  she  would  take  all  possible  care  of  herself, 
half  atoned  for  his  late  error,  and  almost  made  her 
think  that  sincerity  and  good-will  were  forgiveable 
qualities. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  Lady  Anne  found  that 
she  had  got  a  very  bad  sore  throat,  that  her  oblivion 
of  pleasure  the  preceding  evening  was  the  herald  of 
pain,  which  universally  pervaded  her  frame,  and  the 
Count's  words,  *'  you  have  got  your  death  of  cold," 
fcjeemed  to  be  the  only  ones  she  could  remember,  and 
they  were  registered  in  her  mind  as  a  sentence  de- 
creeing her  destruction. 

Of  all  other  expenses.  Lady  Anne  had  most  avoided 
those  which  belonged  to  the  faculty.  Often  had  the 
words  been  addressed  to  her,  "  Miss  Granard  is  ex- 
tremely delicate,  I  think  she  should  have  the  best  ad- 
vice before  winter  sets  in,'*  but  never  was  her  mamma 
of  a  similar  opinion — generally  speaking,  she  took  great 
care  of  herself,  and,  having  an  excellent  constitution, 
regularly  attributed  any  temporary  ailment  of  her 
daughters  to  carelessness,  for  which  she  prescribed 
"  water  gruel,  and  keeping  in  bed,"  being  certain  that 
under  so  safe  a  regimen,  "  they  would  get  well  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  learn  to  keep  well  also."  That 
her  system  was  an  excellent  one,  was  fully  evinced  by 
the  general  health  of  her  family,  and  the  great  care 
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each  sister  evinced  for  the  other's  welfare.  If  the  de- 
pletion had  cured  a  bad  cold,  or  averted  a  slight  fever, 
and  the  patient  came  down  declaring  she  was  well, 
yet  looking  very  ill,  and  an  officious  caller  recom- 
mended ''  beef-tea,  calves'  foot  jellies,  or  a  glass  of 
old  port,^'  Lady  Anne,  who  well  knew  the  value  of 
such  nutriments,  seeing  she  constantly  used  them, 
would  observe  in  reply,  "  at  her  time  of  life  there  is 
an  innate  power  of  resuscitation,  which  operates  better 
without  such  stimulants,  in  my  opinion  ;"  nevertheless, 
she  would  after  a  time  tell  the  delinquent  (for  the  in- 
valid was  always  considered  criminal)  to  put  on  her 
things,  and  go  to  the  Palmers  for  a  couple  of  hours  ; 
"  'tis  but  a  step,  and  change  of  scene  may  do  you 
good,  and  make  you  less  an  object.  I  hate  to  see  pale 
faces  always  before  my  eyes,  and  fair  people,  when 
colourless,  are  either  ghastly,  or  sallow  :  indeed,  they 
are  often  both.  Isabella,  poor  brown  creature,  as 
she  is,  stands  a  bad  cold  better  than  any  of  you." 

We  need  not  say  how  these  fair  sinners  were  re- 
ceived and  reheved  by  Mrs.  Palmer,  who  had  esta- 
blished her  character  from  the  beginning  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, for  being  a  skilful  nurse,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent time  happy  would  Lady  Anne  have  been,  could 
she  have  secured  the  advice  and  care  of  the  invaluable 
neighbour,  whom  she  would  probably  have  looked 
upon  with  contumely  two  days  before.  But  the  case 
was  pressing,  and  the  nearest  medical  practitioner  was 
sent  for.     On  examining  the  throat,  he  expressed  his 
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desire  that  a  physician  should  be  called  in,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  gentleman,  duly  authorized,  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  prescribed  gargles  and  diluents  secundem 
artem. 

"  And  will  you  send  de  nourse  along  wid  de  bottel  P"*^ 
said  Fanchette. 

"  There  is  no  occasion  for  a  nurse,"  said  Lady 
Anne ;  *'  as  I  cannot  leave  my  bed,  you  will  have  no- 
thing to  do  but  give  me  my  medicines,  and  can  write 
for  Miss  Helen  to  come  to  me  immediately." 

*'  Oh  1  mon  dieu,  I  can  do  nothing  for  de  sick  bed  ; 
Inglis  constitution  ver  odd  thing,  if  I  gif  bottel  not 
right.     I  go  for  kill  ma  chere  ladi" 

'^I  will  procure  a  nurse,"  said  the  apothecary, 
"  for  it  is  not  a  case  to  be  trifled  with.  I  question  if 
this  person  can  read  a  label,  or  apply  a  leech." 

"  Leech !  leech  1"  shrieked  Fanchette,  in  the  hor- 
rors, "  les  noir  diable  !  I  will  not  live  when  I  look  in 
him  face.     I  have  de  grand  aversion.'''' 

"  Leave  the  room,  and  send  a  housemaid ;  you 
alarm  the  patient,  and  will  do  more  mischief  in  an 
hour,  than  a  week  can  retrieve." 

Whilst  this  gentleman  was  intreating  the  care  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  until  a  proper  nurse  could 
be  procured,  Count  Riccardini  arrived,  and  heard  with 
more  sorrow  than  surprise  of  the  state  Lady  Anne 
was  in,  for,  accustomed  to  the  care  long  demanded  by 
an  ailing  wife,  and  naturally  a  man  of  acute  sensibi- 
lity and  great  intelligence,  he  had  become  learned  in 
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symptoms,  and  seen  clearly  that  she  was  becoming 
seriously  ill.  He  expressed  a  desire  to  be  shown  to 
her  room  immediately,  and,  as  he  seemed  to  speak  on 
the  subject  as  if  he  were  a  relation,  no  objection  was 
made  by  the  medical  man,  save  by  the  observation, 
''  that  sore  throats  were  very  infectious,  and  he  would 
do  well  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  patient,"  but 
Fanchette,  in  the  most  violent  manner,  protested 
against  such  a  proceeding. 

"  You  see  my  lady  in  the  bed  !  you  see  her  with 
the  flannel  all  wrap  up,  no  toilette  !  U7i  vilain  ccEuf- 
ftire  you  I     O  !  she  go  die  instant." 

Riccardini  recollected  himself,  and  changed  his  pur- 
pose. The  best  thing  he  could  do,  was  to  fetch  Helen, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  he  was  on  his  road  to 
London,  but  not  until  he  had  authorized  the  landlady 
to  take  immediate  possession  of  the  purse  and  dressing- 
case  of  Lady  Anne  ;  a  circumstance  extremely  offen- 
sive to  Fanchette,  until  informed  that  it  was  always 
the  custom  when  strange  nurses  were  brought  into 
sick  rooms.  I^ie  had,  however,  the  comfort  of  know- 
ing that  her  lady's  wardrobe  was  in  her  power,  but  it 
did  not  avail  her  much,  as  the  servants  of  the  house 
were  so  shocked  at  the  Frenchwoman's  refusal  to 
nurse  her  sick  lady,  that  every  eye  was  upon  her  in 
the  way  of  espial  and  condemnation  ;  and  having  de- 
clared most  solemnly  that  the  complaint  of  her  lady 
was  contagious,  she  effectually  closed  the  house- 
keeper's room  at  the  duke's,  against  herself. 
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That  family,  like  many  others,  were  now  on  the 
wing,  and  although,  from  the  representations  of  her 
husband,  her  grace  did  not  actually  visit  the  chamber 
of  the  sufferer,  she  neglected  no  means  of  assisting 
her;  the  finest  fruit  being  constantly  selected  for 
Lady  Anne,  and  constant  inquiries  made  as  to  their 
power  of  being  useful.  Alas!  in  these  cases  every 
one  must  bear  her  own  burden ;  sympathy  may  soften 
the  affliction,  wealth  may  procure  many  alleviations, 
but  the  king  must  bear  his  individual  pangs  as  surely 
as  the  pauper,  with  this  difference,  that  he  has  been 
less  used  to  them,  in  all  probability,  and,  therefore, 
finds  them  more  severe. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  following.  Count  Ric- 
cardini  arrived  with  both  the  daughters  of  Lady 
Anne,  for  Louisa  could  not  bear  to  be  left  behind,  al- 
though her  child  and  the  nursemaid  were  unavoidable 
incumbrances ;  but,  as  the  Count  immediately  took  a 
lodging  for  Mrs.  Penrhyn  and  himself,  they  were  sta- 
tioned there.  This  new  relative,  who  constantly  called 
himself  their  uncle,  seemed  to  the  sisffers  like  a  man 
dropped  from  the  skies,  for,  although  he  had  been 
mentioned  by  Mary  in  her  latter  letters,  he  had  not  in 
any  manner  become  familiar  to  their  ideas,  and  the 
very  little  which  had  ever  dropped  from  their  mo- 
ther's lips  respecting  himself  and  their  unfortunate 
aunt,  was  that  of  unqualified  contempt  and  utter  re- 
probation. They  had  actually  ranked  him  with  those 
of  his  country  who  travel  with  monkeys  and  white 
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mice,  and  considered  the  degraded  sister  of  their 
father  as  a  woman  following  him  with  a  ragged  child 
on  her  back,  a  red  and  yellow  handkerchief  bound 
round  her  head,  with  a  tanned  skin,  a  haggard  look, 
and  penniless  poverty  joined  wdth  bitter  repentance, 
being  evident  in  every  lineament  of  her  once  lovely 
countenance. 

"  Look  at  w^hat  she  was,  and  think  of  what  she  is  !" 
Lady  Anne  would  say,  when  any  one  ventured  to  look 
on  her  picture  at  Granard  Park — ^a  picture  she  chose 
to  leave  there,  saying,  *'  it  was  better  that  her  chil- 
dren should  never  remember  that  disgrace  to  her 
family."  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  no  won- 
der that  their  young  imaginations  depicted  their  aunt 
in  the  form  of  the  only  Italians  they  had  happened  to 
meet  with — in  childhood,  the  younger  had  some  vague 
apprehensions,  from  time  to  time,  of  seeing  her ;  and 
feeling  sure  that,  if  she  were  ever  so  little  a  bit  like 
dear  papa,  speak  to  her  they  must ;  but  they  outgrew 
their  fears  and  their  memories,  and  for  them  she  was 
dead  long  ere  she  died. 

So  far  as  Isabella  was  concerned,  it  might  have  been 
the  apprehension  of.presentiment,  for,  in  what  a  ques- 
tionable shape  did  this  lost  aunt,  in  her  fairest  repre- 
sentative, appear  to  the  unhappy  and  bewildered  girl  ? 
— far  easier  would  it  have  been  to  have  clasped  a  wan- 
dering vagabond  cousin  to  her  pitying  heart,  than  find 
the  blameless  and  beauteous  object  of  an  idolized  hus- 
band's love  in  that  relation. 
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Poor  Lady  Anne,  although  her  fever  ran  high,  and 
she  suffered  much  from  rheumatic  pains,  as  well  as 
her  ulcerated  throat,  was  not  subject  to  delirium ;  and 
she,  therefore,  could  not  fail  to  rejoice  in  the  presence 
of  her  daughters — undoubtedly,  she  had  pleasure  in 
seeing  them,  and  must  justly  estimate  the  love  which 
brought  them  so  speedily  to  her,  after  they  had  given 
proof  that  pleasure  could  not  draw  them  ;  but  we  fear 
the  most  sensible  gratification  derived  from  their  at- 
tendance was  the  certainty  that  she  might  be  cross 
with  impunity ;  that  even  Louisa,  unprotected  by  the 
presence  of  her  husband,  might  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  her  former  tenure. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  grief  and  pity  her  de- 
plorable situation  excited  in  them  both,  on  their  ar- 
rival ;  and,  both  night  and  day,  did  they  watch  her 
couch,  and  seek,  by  every  medium,  to  allay  her  pain 
and  mitigate  her  fever,  discovering,  by  the  happy  in- 
tuition of  affection,  her  wants  by  the  slightest  sign, 
her  wishes  by  the  faintest  murmur ;  but  the  young 
mother  was  not  equal  to  bear  this  fatigue  long,  for  she 
could  not  suffer  alone,  and  the  plaintive  wailings  of 
her  little  one  compelled  her  to  leave  poor  Helen  to  her 
duties  unaided. 

The  kind-hearted  Count  was  as  valuable  to  the  sis- 
ters in  England  as  he  had  been  to  those  in  Italy ;  he 
watched  her  little  one  so  kindly  that  Louisa  could,  in 
a  short  time,  go  twice  a  day,  with  a  heart  at  ease,  to 
visit  her  mother ;   and,  at  such  periods,  send  Helen 
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out  for  a  short  walk,  or  for  an  hour's  repose ;  and  she 
soon  learnt  to  arm  herself  with  his  name,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  Lady  Anne's  consent.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  justice  to  say,  she  desired  much  to  insure 
Helen's  health,  considering  it  as  the  means  of  pre- 
serving her  beauty,  without  which  she  had  no  chance 
of  marrying  her — one  daughter,  she  thought,  it  would 
really  be  desirable  to  retain,  for  they  certainly  could 
wait  upon  her  better  than  the  nurse  (who  had  fairly 
yawned  in  her  face  repeatedly,  and  never  hesitated  to 
say,  "  she  knew  her  duty,  and  was  not  to  be  told  what 
to  do  by  a  patient") ;  but,  then,  Mary  would  unques- 
tionably be  at  leisure  for  all  useful  purposes,  and  why 
keep  two  of  them  ? — "  Not  that  a  daughter  cost  much 
— she  must  say  servants  cost  more,  a  great  deal ;  the 
nurse  would  ruin  her  in  green  tea,  to  keep  her  awake, 
and  brandy  to  compose  her  nerves.  Nevertheless,  she 
must  be  kept,  since  the  girls  could  never  compel  me 
to  take  the  nauseous  medicines,  and  unquestionably 
they  are  necessary." 

In  about  a  fortnight  Lady  Anne's  throat  was  nearly 
well,  but  much  general  pain  remained  in  her  limbs, 
and  she  was  more  sensible  of  it  than  she  had  been  be- 
fore, and  the  confinement  was  more  irksome.  She 
could  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  sit  up  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  and  tliis  period  she  usually  spent  in  bemoaning 
her  sufferings  and  reproaching  her  daughters  as  the 
cause  of  them. 

"  It  is  entirely  owing  to  you  two  making  such  a 
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heap  of  things,  and  coanpelling  me  to  sell  them  during 
that  dreadful  cold  day,  that  has  brought  me  into  this 
wretched  state.  I  have  you  to  thank  for  all  my  misery ; 
therefore,  it  is  as  little  as  you  can  do  to  wait  upon  me, 
and  seek  to  alleviate  it — in  fact,  if  Charles  Penrhyn  is 
not  a  mean,  ungrateful  wretch,  he  will  send  me  a  hun- 
dred pounds  at  least,  to  make  me  some  amends  for  his 
wife's  share  of  the  mischief." 

"  Indeed,  mamma,  Louisa  did  very  little,  for  she 
was  so  busy  with  her  baby ;  besides,  she  was  ex- 
tremely delicate,  and  only  able  to  sit  up  part  of  the 
day  in  the  beginning  of  the  time." 

*'  Delicate,  indeed ! — what  made  her  delicate  but 
undertaking  to  feed  that  great  lump  of  a  boy  ? — to  be 
sure  it  was  consistent  with  marrying  a  man  who  is  a 
city  merchant — what  better  could  she  expect  than  to 
be  compelled  to  such  low,  I  may  say,  such  beastly  em- 
ployment, for  all  kind  of  creatures  suckle  their  young. 
Royal  mothers  never  dream  of  such  a  thing.  Noble 
mothers  never  did,  till  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
brought  it  into  fashion,  on  the  very  same  principle 
that  she  made  bonnets  the  shape  of  coal-scuttles  the 
rage.  Odd  things  she  could  do  and  would  do,  because 
she  had  the  power  to  do.  However,  she  died  soon 
after  I  was  married,  and  I  never  followed  her  example, 
and  trust  no  daughter  of  mine  will  do  it,  save  those 
allied  to  city  connections;  one  can  expect  nothing 
better  of  them,  when  a  woman  has  once  renounced  all 
self-respect,  so  far  as  to  form  a  lasting  union  with  a 
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man  like  Penrhyn  ;   it  is  quite  in  character  that  she 
should,  as  Hamlet  says  in  the  play,  proceed 

"  To  suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small-beer." 

"  But  surely,  dear  mamma,  Mr.  Glentworth  is 
still  more  a  city  man  than  Mr.  Penrhyn,  who  has 
been  a  merchant  a  very  short  time,  whereas  the  other 
was  engaged  many  years." 

"  Yes  ;  but  Glentworth's  shame  was  hidden  by 
transacting  business  abroad,  and  his  rich  uncle's 
estates  covered  the  disgrace.  Indeed,  money,  when 
there  is  plenty  of  it,  will  cover  every  thing ;  but  a 
mere  handsome  competence  leaves  you  exposed  to  a 
thousand  remarks  —you  are  numbered  with  respectable 
people,  like  the  Palmers,  for  instance ;  you  have  no 
style,  no  debts  (not  that  debts  are  desirable,  but  the 
contrary)  no  fashion,  no  ancient  importance  to  turn 
back  upon,  no  modern  landmark,  such  as  an  extrava- 
gant entertainment,  a  costly  embassy,  a  loss  or  gain 
at  Newmarket,  or  a  crash  at  Doncaster,  to  be  talked 
of ;  you  have  no  title,  no  caste,  no  any  thing.  It  is 
far  better  to  be  a  distinguished  author  than  to  be  dis- 
tinguished for  nothing,  which  is  generally  the  case 
with  respectable  people,  who  *  pay  their  way,'  as  the 
saying  is,  and  delight  in  private  charity',  and  bringing 
up  large  families  well." 

*'  Dear  mamma,"  Helen  replied,  thankful  by  any 
medium  to  escape  the  fancy  fair  and  its  attendant  re- 
proaches, *'  however  strange  you  may  think  it,  Count 
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Riccardini  says "   She  hesitated,  and  Lady  Anne, 

in  an  impatient  tone,  cried  out — 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  Why  do  you  act  so  like 
a  fool,  speaking  very  often  when  you  should  hold 
your  tongue,  and  stopping  when  you  should  speak  !" 

''  He  says  no  person  should  ever  incur  debt  for  his 
own  personal  pleasure  or  celebrity  ;  that  it  is  a  dis- 
grace and  an  act  of  dishonesty,  which  places  the 
highest  nobleman  (in  a  just  and  moral  point  of 
view)  below  the  poorest  artizan,  who  works  for  his 
bread  and  pays  for  his  bread.  There  may  be  cases, 
he  allows,  where  a  man  desires  to  effect  a  grand 
national  purpose,  in  which  he  may  incur  risk,  be- 
cause the  many  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  few, 
and " 

"  There,  there,  be  silent ;  I  have  had  quite  non- 
sense enough  in  one  morning  for  my  weak  state. 
Come,  and  rub  my  right  foot.  It  is  shocking  that 
the  Count  should  talk  so  like  an  ass  about  ihefew  and 
the  many  ;  but  Italian  people  are  dreadfully  ignorant ; 
their  church  keeps  them  so — I  have  heard  him  say  so 
himself.  Still  he  cannot  but  know  that  in  every  coun- 
try the  nobility  are  the  few,  the  canaille  the  many, 
who  work,  dig,  delve  for  them,  and  ought,  as  poor 
Lady  Sarah  Butterlip  says,  to  be  only  too  happy  when 
they  have  it  in  their  power  either  to  lend  them  or  give 
them  any  thing  they  will  condescend  to  accept.  It  is 
on  that  principle  I  have  been  always  so  kind  to  the 
Palmers  ;  every  day  of  my  life  1  wish  I  were  at  home 
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on  their  account  —  I  would  eat  no  jellies  but  those 
made  by  their  cook." 

Helen  trembled  for  the  money  she  had  had  a  hand 
in  borrowing,  and  felt  that  no  power  on  earth  could 
induce  her  to  be  ungrateful  to  those  dear  neighbours, 
who  once  saved  her  life,  and  since  then  had  largely 
contributed  to  its  comforts.  ''  If  I  were  made  a  queen 
to-morrow,"  said  she  to  herself,  ''  could  the  attentions 
I  should  certainly  shew  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer, 
repay  my  obligation  to  them  ?  impossible  !" 

"  You  do  well  to  make  no  reply  ;  young  people 
ought  to  receive  information,  not  dispute  its  correct- 
ness, which  is  indeed  the  fault  of  the  times  ;  and  the 
nobility  themselves  (nine  times  out  often)  live  so  en- 
tirely without  using  the  privileges  of  their  order,  that 
they  render  it  difficult  for  others  to  assume  them. 
Mind,  I  do  not  say  either  honesty  or  humility  are  bad 
things  even  in  the  highest  classes,  but  I  do  say  they 
ought  not  to  be  expected  if  inconvenient,  which  must 
be  the  case  some  times  with  some  people  ;  otherwise, 
as  the  great  radical  poet  very  justly  observes, 

'  That  if  you  have  not  ^i^ot  a  very  higli  rental, 
'Tis  hardly  worth  while  to  be  very  high  born.' 

Remember,  however,  in  any  future  conversation  you 
may  happen  to  hold  with  Count  Riccardini,  never  to 
induce  him  to  suppose  I  question  any  of  his  silly  and 
stupid  dogmas.  We  ought  to  make  allowances  for 
foreigners  ;  and,  talk  as  he  may,  in  person  and  man- 
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ners  he  will  always  be  tres  distingue,  as  you  must  per- 
ceive. Tell  my  page  to  ask  him  to  walk  with  you, 
for  you  look  wretchedly,  and  to  be  sure  you  have  been 
on  your  knees  a  long  time  rubbing  that  foot,  I  must 
say." 


VOL.  II.  M 
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CHAPTER  XLIII. 

When  poor  Georgiana  arrived  at  Rotheles  Castle, 
she  was  received  with  much  kindness  by  the  earl,  her 
uncle,  and  with  an  appearance  of  it  on  the  part  of  the 
countess,  such  as  she  had  never  experienced  before. 
The  fact  was,  that  this  lady  was  so  angry  with  her 
niece.  Lady  Allerton,  she  determined  to  punish  her 
by  adopting,  as  her  heart's  chosen,  any  one  of  her 
husband's  nieces  that  might  happen  to  suit  her.     She 
had  not  yet  seen  one  that  would  ;  but,  as  she  firmly 
believed  Lady  Anne  to  be  exceedingly  like  herself 
*'  in  the  strong  lines  of  character,"  by  which  the  sel- 
fish, manoeuvring,  doubling,  and  cunning  traits  were 
meant,  she  concluded  that,  out  of  five  daughters,  one 
or  more  would  be  found  to  resemble  the  mother,  whom 
yet  she  would  not  love,  for,  as  Lady  Anne's  deficiency 
in  what  she  termed  "  maternal  weakness  "  would  be 
most  remarkable  to  a  sharp,  clever,  and  observing 
girl,  so  would  she  be  the  first  to  rebel  against  her 
mother  in  secret,  and  try  to  subvert  the  authority 
with  which  she  could  not  contend. 

Lady  Rotheles  was  by  no  means  right  in  her  con- 
clusions, because  she  could  not  analyze  the  mind  of 
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Lady  Anne,  which  was  essentially  distinct  from  her 
own,  by  which  she  measured  it.     Shakespeare  has 
given  us  several  fools,  but  no  two  of  them  are  alike  ; 
each  was  the  product  of  *'  an  imagination  all  com- 
pact/' which  gave  to  each  his  own  identity,  despite 
the  grand  characteristic.     And  thus  did  these  ladies 
differ  from  each  other,  though  both  were  pretty  gene- 
rally classed  by  their  friends  '^  artful  women.''     So 
far  as  Lady  Anne  was  such,  she  had  been  made  by 
circumstance  and  observation,  for  both  nature  and 
education  had  stamped  her  as  too  proud  and  self-suf- 
ficient to  stoop  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  which 
she  had  a  right  to  seize.    In  the  day  of  her  power  she 
was  vain,  extravagant,  unfeeling,  and  intensely  sel- 
fish ;  but  her  poverty  alone  taught  her  as  much  of 
cunning  as  her  necessities  exacted,  or  her  difficul- 
ties compelled,  but  no  more.     On  the  contrary,  the 
countess  was  cunning  by  nature,  and  had  so  culti- 
vated her  faculties,  that  the  "  charming  simplicity  of 
her  character"  was  constantly  the  theme  of  strangers 
previous  to  her  marriage,  and  had  indeed  been  the 
sole  cause  of  it,  for  the  earl,  worn  out  by  the  passions 
and  impulses,  the  abilities  and  sensibilities  of  his  own 
heart  and  its  errors,  the  hearts  of  his  preceding  wives 
and  their  errors,  sought  only  in  her  the  simplicity  he 
could  never  suspect,  and  the  quiet  kindness  he  had  no 
cause  to  dread.     He  was  only  beginning  to  find  that, 
as  the  perfection  of  art  is  to  conceal  art,  his  lady  was 
so  accomplished  a  person,  he  might  rely  as  safely  on 
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the  tinsel  she  assumed  as  the  gold  for  which  he  had 
given  her  credit. 

The  very  cunning  should  never  venture  to  be  the  very 
angry.  Poor  Lady  Rotheles  was  really  so  imprudent 
on  the  late  occasion  of  her  niece's  elopement  as  to  go 
into  a  passion,  and  to  utter  such  a  tirade  against  her, 
her  lord  was  roused  from  his  habitual,  but  not  natu- 
ral listlessness,  and  became,  in  consequence,  master 
of  sentiments  and  secrets  hitherto  most  commendably 
concealed  from  his  cognizance.  The  former  assured 
him  that  his  discreet  lady  saw  no  harm  in  her  niece's 
conduct  save  its  publicity,  which  she  reprobated  as 
unforgiveable,  horrible,  damnable  ;  the  latter  gave 
him  to  understand  that  poor  Mary  Granard  had 
been  completely  choused  out  of  her  lover  by  the 
artful  cunning  of  a  woman  who  despised,  whilst  she 
married  him,  and  had  for  seven  long  years  wasted 
his  property,  thwarted  his  pursuits,  ridiculed  his 
attainments,  despised  his  person,  and  told  him  how 
and  for  what  purpose  she  cajoled  him  into  marriage ; 
a  coronet  and  a  fortune  being  her  sole  object,  save 
in  so  far  as  she  had  pleasure  in  thwarting  Lady 
Anne. 

"  But  coronet  and  fortune  are  now  gone  for  ever. 
Miss  Aubrey  penniless  will  be  cast  on  the  world 
which  despises  her ;  perhaps  look  to  her  aunt  for 
charity  :  but  no,  miscreant,  not  a  shilling,  or  a  loaf, 
shall  you  ever  have  from  me  !     Not  if  you  are  starv- 
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ing,  rotting,  at  my  park-gates,   shall  you  have   a 
penny  from  my  porter." 

"  You  are  very  angry,  and  talk  very  wildly.  Lady 
Rotheles.  If  Emma  Aubrey  writes  to  me  in  a 
proper  manner,  she  will  not  be  refused  help.'* 

The  words  ''writes  to  me,"  in  a  single  moment 
arrested  all  the  fury  in  the  angry  woman's  breast. 
''  Should  she  write  to  her  lord,  what  might  she  not 
unfold;"  and  she  saw  in  an  instant  how  much 
mischief  she  must  have  done  in  mentioning  the 
affair  of  Lord  Allerton's  marriage,  since  her  lord 
could  not  fail  to  know  that  if  she  did  not  assist 
er  niece,  she  connived  at  her  conduct,  to  the  injury 
of  his  sister  and  his  niece.  No  man  less  merited 
such  conduct  from  his  wife  than  Lord  Rotheles,  for 
he  had  been  both  generous  and  confiding  to  an  ex- 
treme in  her  case,  and  deceit  was  abhorrent  to  his 
nature.  Unfortified  by  sound  principles,  unblessed 
by  parental  control,  his  morals  had  been  lax,  and 
his  passions  strong,  but  his  disposition  was  kind  and 
considerate,  and  the  heart,  too  subject  to  melt  in 
the  eye  of  beauty,  yielded  also  to  the  voice  of  pity. 
His  sins  were  allied  to  the  heart's  tendernesses,  not 
the  cruelties  which  so  frequently  accompany  them  ; 
he  was  rather  seduced  than  the  seducer,  and  there 
had  never  been  a  period  in  his  eventful  and  unhappy 
history,  when  a  sensible  and  good  woman  might 
not  have  rendered  him  a  respectable  member  of 
society  ;  but  his  first  step  had  been  wrong,   and  in 
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losing  that  first  step,  which  is  "  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men,"  he  had  been  ever  after  condemned  to  be 
''  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 

But  the  bloom  and  summer  of  life  had  passed 
by,  and  since  retrospection  could  redeem  no  folly, 
much  less  present  any  consolation,  he  desired  only 
to  forget  it,  and  to  dwell,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  in 
the  Castle  of  Indolence,  save  when  the  Castle  of 
Rotheles  was  animated  by  the  presence  of  some 
really  worthy  person,  whose  name  was  surrounded 
by  the  halo  of  virtue  and  talents.  In  such  periods, 
he  was  proud  and  happy  as  the  monarch  who  cried 
in  his  sleep,  *'  I  have  gotten  Themistocles,  the 
Athenian  !'*  He  became  active,  hospitable,  full  of 
conversational  power,  displayed  extensive  infor- 
mation, and  much  of  that  hopeful  spirit  which  be- 
longs to  an  earlier  period ;  in  fact,  he  felt  as  if  he 
could  redeem  the  past,  as  if  his  affections  and  abili- 
ties could  still  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fellow-men  in  the  manner  befitting  his  rank,  but 
the  stimulus  withdrawn,  the  effect  subsided ;  not, 
however,  without  leaving  benefit  which  might  have 
been  most  happily  improved,  had  not  his  lady  bent 
all  her  powers  and  wishes  to  one  single  aim — her 
own  pecuniary  interest. 

Our  readers  will  see  at  once  that  Lady  Rotheles 
was  completely  disappointed  in  any  hope  she  might 
have  formed  on  the  subject  of  rendering  her  hus- 
band's  niece  a  substitute   for  her  own.      She  had. 
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however,  the  consolation  of  perceiving  that  if  there 
was  nothing  to  hope,  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  from 
Georgiana;  and  she  consoled  herself  by  the  power 
she  must  possess  over  the  actions  of  the  little  fool 
who  might  be  made  useful  in  many  ways,  without 
comprehending  she  was  so. 

In  this,  the  '' lady  promised  herself  too  much." 
Georgiana,  like  all  her  sisters,  had  an  excellent  capa- 
city, and  a  sound  understanding;  indeed,  abilities 
and  good  taste  were  indigenous  in  the  family ;  but 
it  may  be  observed,  that  all  cunning,  artful  people 
invariably  set  down  those  who  do  not  practise  their 
own  gifts,  as  being  very  poor  creatures,  a  kind  of 
contemptible  second-rate  human  beings.  A  learned 
man  can  allow  abilities  in  a  mere  rustic,  an  author 
or  an  artist  admire  a  man  devoted  to  a  science  of 
which  they  are  ignorant ;  but  that  class  who  work 
their  way  mole-wise  in  the  dark,  always  look  down 
on  the  children  of  light  as  if  their  integrity  was  igno- 
rance, and  their  plain  dealing  deficiency ;  they  rank 
innocence  with  silliness,  and  believe  no  one  speaks 
truth  but  those  who  have  not  wit  enough  to  invent  a  lie. 

Lady  Rotheles  by  no  means  despised  Lady  Anne 
Granard,  as  she  did  her  daughters,  but  she  dis- 
liked her  exceedingly,  and  had  great  pleasure  in 
setting  her  talents  to  work  to  thwart  her  wishes, 
sneer  at  her  follies,  render  her  brother  angry  with 
her,  and  contrive  a  whole  multitude  of  petty  incon- 
veniences, which  might  either  prevent  their  receiving 
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her  annual  visit,  or  render  it  very  unpleasant  to  her. 
The  great  matter  of  all,  however,  was  that  of  spirit- 
ing up  the  earl's  resolution  to  curtail  her  income, 
and  this,  as  w^e  have  seen,  she  had,  at  length, 
effected ;  less,  however,  from  her  influence  than 
Lady  Anne's  own  folly.  Though  the  earl  did  not 
suspect  his  lady  of  being  the  adept  she  was,  yet  he 
had  long  known  she  disliked  his  sister,  which  he 
accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  of  Lady  Anne's 
superior  personal  attraction  ;  the  countess,  though 
with  a  pretty  face  and  at  least  ten  years  younger, 
cutting  comparatively  no  figure  when  placed  beside 
the  tall  and  graceful  form  of  Lady  Anne,  whose 
beautiful  bust  and  slender  waist  never  failed  to 
attract  admiration. 

From  the  time  the  possibility  of  her  niece  writing 
to  her  husband  took  possession  of  Lady  Rotheles^s  mind, 
she  had  really  never  known  a  happy  hour  when  awake, 
and  her  dread  of  post-time  amounted  to  a  perfect  fever, 
as  it  was  that  of  breakfast,  when  she  could  not  take 
possession  of  the  letters  without  showing  her  anxiety. 
So  perfectly  easy  was  Lord  Rotheles  on  the  subject, 
that  she  might  have  examined  all  and  secreted  half 
without  inquiry  on  his  part ;  but  the  mind  makes  its 
own  scourges,  and  poor  Georgiana  could  not  cast  a  look 
towards  either  of  them,  when  taking  off  the  envelopes, 
without  being  suspected  of  some  way  playing  into  her 
uncle's  hands,  for  it  was  plain  that  every  day  of  his 
life  she  became  of  more  value  to  him  ;  for  she  not  only 
read  his  letters,  but  generally  wrote  the  answers. 
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At  length  Lady  Rotheles  became  so  sensible  that 
her  anxiety  was  making  her  seriously  ill,  that  she  laid 
the  matter  before  Georgiana,  imparting  her  desire  to 
become  possessed  of  any  letter  her  misguided  niece 
might  write,  purely  to  save  dear  Rotheles  from  the  vex- 
ation it  would  not  fail  to  cause  him,  by  reminding  him 
of  circumstances  in  his  own  early  life  of  an  afflicting 
nature.  *'  Besides,  she  can  only  write  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  money  out  of  him  —  and  he  is  not  rich ;  he 
has  been  obliged  to  curtail  Lady  Anne's  allowance,  you 
know  ;  and  surely  it  would  be  very  improper  to  give 
that  wicked  woman  money  which  might  be  so  much 
better  bestowed  on  his  own  sister  ?" 

"  Dear  Lady  Rotheles,  how  good  you  are  to  think 
of  mamma ;  I  am  sure,  if  you  are  her  friend  in  the 
matter,  we  can  get  my  lord  to  forgive  her,  and  send 
her  the  same  he  used  to  do.  As  to  the  person  that 
w^as  Lady  AUerton,  depend  upon  it  she  will  be  no  trou- 
ble to  him,  for  she  is  gone  to  the  East  Indies  with  the 
colonel." 

Lady  Rotheles  shrieked  with  delight.  '^  The  East 
Indies  1     Who  told  you  so  ?" 

"  The  Naval  and  Military  Gazette,  which  is  the  best 
of  all  information,  because  it  always  knows  the  truth, 
and  tells  the  truth.  My  brother  Penrhyn  happened  to 
have  one  in  his  pocket  when  he  brought  me  hither.  1 
will  shew  it  to  you." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Georgiana  quickly 
placed  the  precious  document  in  the  hands  of  the  coun- 
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tess,  who  could  scarcely  refrain  from  weeping  for  joy. 
Her  auditor  was  quite  surprised  at  the  sensibility  she 
displayed  by  warmly  kissing  her,  and  declaring  "  she 
had  given  her  new  life  in  the  immeasurable  relief 
afforded,  and  that  she  should  henceforward  consider 
her  as  her  dearest  and  best  loved  nifK^e,  the  one  who 
must  supply  to  her  love  the  worthless  Henrietta." 

After  these  protestations,  Georgiana  trusted  that 
some  day,  when  her  mother  was  named,  Lady  Rotheles 
would  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  something  in  her 
behalf,  which  might,  at  least,  have  the  effect  of  soften- 
ing her  uncle's  feelings  towards  her ;  but  time  passed, 
and  nothing  of  the  kind  taking  place,  she  ventured  to 
beg  the  countess  would  have  the  goodness  to  say 
'^  something  which  would  enable  her  to  follow  and  ex- 
plain circumstances  which  would  show  that  mamma 
was  little  if  at  all  to  blame." 

"  My  dear  girl !  you  cannot  suppose  I  have  neglected 
to  speak  of  your  mamma  when  alone  with  Rotheles, 
which  is  indeed  the  only  time  that  a  wife  can  properly 
speak  of  family  affairs  with  her  husband.  At  this  time, 
I  grieve  to  tell  you,  he  is  so  extremely  angry  with  her, 
that  all  which  you  or  I  can  do  with  good  effect  is  not 
to  mention  her  name,  or  start  any  subject  likely  to 
lead  to  it.  You  made  me  happy  one  day  by  a  para- 
graph in  a  newspaper,  and  I  am  sorry  to  make  you 
unhappy  through  the  same  medium  ;  but,  the  fact  is, 
Lady  Anne's  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Morning  Post 
in  a  way  which  has  disturbed  Lord  Rotheles  exceed- 
ingly." 
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The  countess  spoke  the  truth  for  once,  but  not  the 
whole  truth.  The  earl  was  vexed  and  disturbed — as 
well  he  might — he  had,  from  the  time  of  Georgiana's 
arrival,  sent  her  out  on  horseback  with  a  careful  groom  ; 
and,  the  preceding  morning,  as  soon  as  she  was  gone, 
Lady  Rotheles  said,  as  she  handed  the  paper  to  her 
lord,  "  My  dear,  1  wish  you  to  look  over  the  Morning 
Post,  that  we  may  burn  it  before  Georgiana  returns  ; 
there  is   a   paragraph   saying,  that  the  Duchess  of 

C ,  Lady  Anne  Granard,  and  others,  are  getting  up 

a  fancy  bazaar — fancy  fair,  T  mean — at  Brighton,  which 
is  expected  to  be  a  very  gay  thing,  as  the  daughters 
andnieces  of  the  ladies  concerned  are  all  the  loveliest 
of  the  beau  monde.  Of  course,  Georgiana  will  desire 
to  go  thither,  to  shew  off,  with  Helen  and  her  mamma, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  she  has  not  strength  for  any  thing 
of  the  kind/' 

''  Fancy  fair  !"  exclaimed  her  lord,  angrily — "  how 
can  you  name  such  a  thing  to  me?'* 

"  My  dear  Rotheles,  it  pains  me  to  do  so,  certainly  ; 
but  if  your  own  sister  can  engage  in  a  fancy  fair,  your 
nieces  Helen  and  Louisa  exhibit  themselves  at  a  fancy 
fair,  surely  I  may  call  on  your  strength  of  mind  and 
your  kindness  to  save  our  sweet  Georgiana  from  the 
injuries  a  fancy  fair  may  bring  upon  her  !" 

Nothing  could  be  better  managed  than  this  speech, 
because  it  complimented  his  lordship  on  that  quality, 
in  which,  being  notoriously  deficient,  he  wished  every 
body  to  give  him  credit  for  possessing.     It  also  ex- 
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hibited  his  sister,  at  whom  he  had  been  angry,  but 
towards  whom  his  gentler  thoughts  had  been  returning 
ever  since  Georgiana  arrived,  in  the  Hght  of  an  extra- 
vagant, and,  wliat  was  worse,  an  unfeehng  and  indeli- 
cate woman,  forgetful  of  that  circumstance  which  had 
inflicted  anguish  unutterable  on  her  only  brother,  and 
rendered  him  for  years  a  reckless  and  worthless  man. 
Now  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  consign  all  the  past 
to  oblivion,  and,  by  "  leading  a  new  life,"  establishing 
a  new  character,  this  act  of  madness  and  folly  on  her 
part  could  hardly  fail  to  recall  his  great  grief,  his  great 
error,  and  increase  the  difficulties  of  her  own  situation. 
To  all  this  he  added  the  irreparable  injury  she  would 
do  her  daughters  ;  he  would  venture  to  say,  '*  no 
grandson  of  Sir  Edward  Hales  w^ould  henceforward 
think  for  a  moment  of  the  degraded  daughter  of  Lady 
Anne  Granard.'^ 

As  these  thoughts,  or  such  as  these,  poured  from  his 
lips^  his  lady  took  care  to  give  them  the  point  and  im- 
pression which  might  convert  a  passing  pet  into  an 
abiding  resentment ;  but,  in  order  to  convince  him  how 
sincerely  she  wished  well  to  his  innocent  nieces,  she 
seized  the  first  pause  in  his  rapid  condemnation  of  the 
mother  to  say, 

"  But  we  can  save  Georgiana,  my  dear,  from  a  folly 
alike  injurious  to  lier  health  and  her  hopes — for  hopes 
she  has,  poor  thing,  I  am  certain  ;  and,  if  she  abstains 
from  the  fancy  fair  when  the  rest  of  her  family  are 
there,  will  it  not  prove  her  superior  sense  of  pro- 
priety and  all  that  ?" 
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"  You  are  right,  Lady  Rotheles,  quite  right.  As  to 
looking  at  the  paper  which  shews  Lady  Anne  in  so 
unamiable  and  blameable  a  point  of  view,  I  shall  not;  so 
take  it  out  of  my  sight,  and  burn  it  as  soon  as  you 
please.  And  I  beg  of  you,  if  any  more  nonsense  about 
her  and  her  daughters  appears  in  the  papers,  let  them 
be  kept  out  of  my  sight.  It  is  not  my  strength  of 
mind  (exert  it  as  I  may)  that  will  prevent  me  from 
experiencing  dyspepsia,  if  such  follies  as  these  are  ex- 
hibited before  me." 

Although  Lady  Rotheles  had  thus  with  good  effect 
defeated  Georgiana's  wishes  and  hopes  with  respect  to 
her  mother,  yet  she  could  lay  the  "  flattering  unction 
to  her  soul"  that  she  wished  to  promote  the  poor  girl's 
happiness  by  marrying  her  to  Lieutenant  Hales.  The 
venerable  Sir  Edward  was  one  of  those  persons 
whose  acquaintance,  or  rather  whose  friendship,  Lord 
Rotheles  would  give  the  world  to  gain.  In  days  past 
he  had  loved  the  son  and  honoured  the  father,  and  he 
believed  that  he  had  been  held  in  sincere  regard  by 
both.  It  was  a  consolation  to  believe  that  Lord 
Meersbrook,  in  his  glorious  but  short  career,  knew 
little  or  nothing  of  his  own ;  but  Sir  Edward  must, 
for  he  had  an  estate  which  joined  the  Rotheles  pro- 
perty, and  occasionally  brought  him  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood, when  the  doors  of  the  castle  were  always 
thrown  open  to  him,  but  never  yet  had  he  accepted 
an  invitation,  though  it  had  always  been  refused  so 
courteously  as  to  justify  the  repetition.     It  was  now 
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rumoured  in  the  country  that  he  was  coming  for  the 
last  time,  and  would  be  accompanied  by  his  heir,  the 
young  Lord  Meersbrook  5  and  the  earl  hoped  that  the 
presence  of  his  niece  might  induce  them  at  length  to 
accept  his  invitation,  especially  as  there  was  on  the 
spot  nothing  suitable  as  a  residence  for  the  young 
lord,  though  the  old  baronet  had  put  up  with  poor 
accommodation  from  an  old  tenant  whom  he  valued. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  Lord  Rotheles"'  opi- 
nion, nothing  could  be  more  mal-a-propos  than  Lady 
Anne's  conduct ;  therefore,  he  felt  every  putting  off 
of  the  Brighton  fancy  fair  as  a  kind  of  reprieve,  and 
instead  of  having  the  papers  burned  or  kept  out  of  his 
sight,  he  soon  eagerly  examined  every  one,  in  hopes 
to  find  that  the  whole  affair  was  quashed ;  but  this 
satisfaction  did  not  occur.  Despite  of  himself,  he  felt 
a  degree  of  pleasure  when  Lady  Anne  was  admired,  or 
pitied  for  being  overcome  with  the  heat,  and  carried 
out  by  an  Italian  nobleman  and  Lord  Meersbrook  : 
but  above  all  things  did  he  rejoice  to  find  that  ''  her 
ladyship's  lovely  and  accomplished  daughters  were, 
from  unforeseen  circumstances,  not  present.'' 

"  God  bless  them  all  1  They  know  nothing  of  their 
uncle's  mishap,  which,  perhaps,  in  the  eternal  whirl 
of  fashionable  life,  is  really  obliterated  from  its  annals ; 
but  they  have  the  good  sense  and  delicacy  to  refrain 
from  what  is,  in  fact,  a  matrimonial  market.  I  am 
quite  certain  Georgiana  had  not  a  single  wish  to  join 
them,  and  it  is  plain  Helen  had  none.     How  strange 
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it  seems  that  my  sister  should  have  less  sense  than 
her  daughters  ;  but,  be  it  remembered,  neither  of  us 
had  parents  within  our  memory  j  there  lies  the  grand, 
the  irremediable  misfortune  of  our  lives.  It  is  a  plain 
case  that,  let  her  errors  be  what  they  may,  she  is  an 
admirable  mother  :  where  can  a  sweeter  creature  than 
this  poor  Georgiana  be  found  ?  So  modest,  she  thinks 
the  secret  of  her  poor  little  heart  is  safe  in  its  inmost 
recesses,  yet  so  sensitive,  if  ever  a  sailor  or  a  man-of- 
war  is  named,  the  blood  mounts  to  her  brow. 

'*  But  Anne  never  had  a  heart  herself,  so  how  should 
she  feel  for  her  daughters  ?  If  Granard  never  won 
her  love,  doubtless  she  was  invulnerable ;  and  it  is 
certain  he  did  not ;  for,  if  she  had  really  loved  a  man 
so  admirable  both  in  mind  and  person,  she  could  not 
have  preferred,  the  gauds  of  life  to  him  and  his  love, 
especially  when  Heaven  had  granted  her  so  large  and 
so  sweet  a  family. 

"  No !  to  me,  and  me  alone,  was  given  the  sensi- 
tiveness which  should  have  been  divided  between  both, 
the  bitter  sweet,  and  sweet  bitter,  which  has  been  the 
charm  of  my  life,  yet  the  ruin  of  my  happiness. 

"  Happiness  !  what  is  happiness  ? — a  dream  !  But 
to  be  respectable,  to  be  virtuous,  to  receive  the  warm 
grasp  of  a  good  man's  hand,  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
tenantry  who  say,  '  my  lord  is  an  example  to  every 
body  '  —  when  you  speak  in  the  House,  to  know  no 
man  says,  '  he  talks  better  than  he  acts  ' — *  I  wish  I 
could  take  his  hand/ree/y' — these  are  the  things  one 
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wants  to  receive  or  to  avoid.  What  an  immense  dif- 
ference there  is  in  one's  estimate  of  desirable  objects 
at  twenty-three  and  fifty-three  ! 

*'  Would  I  had  been  a  father  ! — how  much  could  I 
have  taught  my  son  1 — he  is  denied,  and  it  is  right  he 
should  be,  undoubtedly.  I  am  a  not  religious  man, 
but  I  do  feel  that  to  this  decree  I  ought  to  bow  in 
humility.  Let  me,  then,  take  care  of  these  dear  girls  ; 
they  are  the  children  of  my  blood,  the  children  of  my 
only  sister  and  my  sincere  and  virtuous  friend.  Yes  ! 
I  will  take  care  of  the  girls ;  it  is  the  one  comfort  of 
my  life  that  I  am  doing  so.'' 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Lord  Meersbrook  had  lingered  longer  than  he  in- 
tended, or  even  approved  of  in  himself,  to  see  this 
fancy  fair,  because  he  knew  that  the  dear  old  baronet 
was  waiting  for  him ;  but  the  very  day  following  he 
presented  himself  at  Meersbrook  Park,  willing  to  set 
off  an  hour  after  his  arrival. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Margaret ;  ''  evening  tra- 
veUing  will  not  do  for  my  brother.  I  will  tell  you 
how  to  manage  him,  dear  Frederic  ;  and  you  must  not 
allow  him,  either  from  his  fancied  strength  or  his 
good-natured  compliance,  to  mislead  you — let  him 
breakfast  at  eight,  set  out  at  nine,  and  not  travel  after 
five,  and  you  will  manage  the  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  admirably — yes,  admirably,  in  two  days  and  a 
half." 

To  take  such  a  time  for  such  a  purpose,  appeared 
surprising  to  so  young  a  man,  though  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  obey  the  mandate,  if  necessary ;  and,  look- 
ing at  the  aged  traveller,  he  said :  "  Do  you  agree  to 
this  arrangement,  dear  grandfather  ?" 

"  WiUingly,  as  I  know  my  sister  is  quite  right ;  for, 
in  the  course  of  my  whole  life,  I  have  never  known 
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but  one  man  that  could  travel  fast  after  he  was  turned 
of  eighty ;  that  man  was  the  Reverend  John  Wesley : 
he  was,  unquestionably,  as  much  the  remarkable,  the 
unparalleled  man  of  my  early  life,  as  the  great  duke  is 
of  my  present  period  of  existence.  As  they  are  both 
descended  from  one  stock — for  our  great  captain  was 
a  Wesley,  and  Lord  Mornington,  his  father,  was  en- 
riched by  a  legacy  at  one  time  designed  for  the  father 
of  methodism — I  wonder  it  has  never  entered  into  the 
heads  of  people  who  write  books  to  make  a  parallel 
between  them  :  it  might  be  done  exceedingly  well,  in 
my  opinion,  and  take  Marquis  Wellesley  into  the 
group." 

*'  In  what  way,  dear  sir  ?  you  excite  my  curiosity 
much,"*  said  Lord  Meersbrook,  who  ever  listened 

♦  In  many  of  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Wesley,  taken  about  1780,  or 
earlier,  there  is  evidence  of  a  decided  family  likeness  to  the  duke, 
and  though  scarcely  the  height  of  his  grace,  there  was  great  resem- 
blance in  the  spareness  of  flesh,  the  perfection  of  muscle,  the  springi- 
ness of  the  step,  the  brilliance  and  comprehensive  character  of  the 
eye,  the  commanding  and  distinct  intonation  of  the  voice,  and  a 
power  of  enduring  fatigue  and  physical  privations  onlv  paralleled 
by  themselves.  The  mental  properties  of  the  parties  still  more  re- 
sembled each  other — high  intellect,  great  penetration,  perfect  in- 
tegrity and  singleness  of  purpose  —  a  resolution  devoid  of  obsti- 
nacy aihl  a  fortitude  admitting  sensibihty  and  cherishing  affection, 
were  alike  the  characteristics  of  the  clergyman  and  the  soldier. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  each  party  was  endowed  with  a  ge- 
nius for  governing  men.  The  duke  found  his  soldiery  half  disci- 
plined, flagitious,  disorderly  and  inefficient :  he  rendered  them, 
in  his  own  words,  a  *'  perfect  organ."     John  Wesley  went  into 
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with  fond  attention  to  the  **  old  man  garrulous  "  he 
honoured  so  entirely. 

"  Qualities  and  faculties,  my  dear  Meersbrook,  de- 
scend in  races  not  less  than  features  and  stature,  and 
what  is  most  to  the  purpose,  longevity  both  of  mind 
and  body.  That  the  elder  Wesleys,  of  whom  I  speak, 
were  extraordinary  men,  no  one  now  disputes.  The 
labours  of  John  as  a  preacher,  writer,  and  traveller, 
may  be  compared  with  the  man  of  a  hundred  battles, 
and  thousands  of  letters,  the  deep  thinker,  the  con- 
triver, the   consolidator.      Lord   Mornington   was  a 

the  "highways  and  hedges"  of  society,  to  "  seek  and  save  that 
which  was  lost."  With  a  personal  courage  never  exceeded,  and 
a  patient  endurance  rarely  equalled,  he  laboured  amongst  the 
ignorant  and  the  wicked,  until  he  had  called  order  out  of  chaos, 
and  gained  the  suffrages  of  the  good,  for  his  benefits  to  the  bad. 
He  not  only  purified  the  dregs  of  society,  but  reformed  the  church 
to  which  he  belonged,  whilst  he  built  up  another.  At  least  a  mil- 
lion of  Christians  are  called  by  his  name,  and  although  the  writer 
is  herself  episcopalian,  she  firmly  believes  his  followers  to  be 
the  most  consistent  body  of  religious  persons  in  existence.  The 
duke's  army,  when  most  perfect,  of  course,  had  some  bad  men  in 
it,  and  there  may  be  some  blots  in  the  Wesleyan  government  as 
conducted  in  America,  notwithstanding  which  the  Methodists  are 
to  the  United  States  the  **  salt  of  the  earth." 

May  the  duke  be  enabled,  like  his  prototype,  to  labour  in  behalf 
of  his  country  as  effectively  as  we  are  sure  he  will  conscientiously 
and  wisely,  and  when  his  latest  hour  arrives,  may  he  also  enjoy 
intellectual  strength  to  the  verge  of  existence,  and  '*  nobly  "  give, 
not  yield,  his  soul  to  death,"  in  "sure  and  certain  hope!" — Ed. 
note. 
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musical  composer  of  first-rate  talent,  and  Charles  Wes-* 
ley's  son,  the  musical  genius  of  his  day — Charles  him- 
self was  both  a  lively  and  a  devotional  poet,  and  the 
Marquess  of  Wellesley  is  not  only  an  elegant  classical 
scholar,  but  a  sweet  poet,  though  the  world  does  not 
know  it ;  from  thus  looking  over  the  family,  Frederic, 
1  infer  that  this  country  may  be  blessed  by  the  wisdom 
and  energies  of  the  duke  for  many,  many  years,  pro- 
vided he  takes  proper  care  of  himself,  such  care  as  you 
are  willing  to  take  of  me." 

"  I  should  wish  no  better  lot  in  life,  than  taking 
care  of  you  both,"  said  his  lordship  5  but  he  felt,  at  the 
same  moment,  there  was  another  and  a  very  different 
person  whom  he  should  like  to  include  in  his  circle. 
Although  he  had  been  very  angry  with  Lady  Anne 
Granard  (of  whose  present  situation  he  was  ignorant) , 
and  therefore  was  still  the  same,  so  far  as  his  dear 
brother  was  concerned,  yet  he  was  sensible  of  a  certain 
tie  to  her  which  might,  at  a  different  period  of  society, 
have  been  imputed  to  witchcraft.  He  considered  her 
a  proud,  insolent,  and  unfeeHng  woman,  who  deserved 
a  thousand  inflictions  by  way  of  punishment,  but  he 
could  not  himself  bestow  one  of  them  ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  he  found  she  was  distressed  for  money,  he  ear- 
nestly intreated  Mr.  Palmer  to  relieve  her,  and  the 
plan  of  paying  beforehand  for  the  house  was  entirely 
of  his  suggestion.  The  few  words  of  advice  she  gave 
him  as  to  escaping  political  embarrassments,  struck 
him  as  the  acme  of  wisdom,  and  as  indicating  an  inte- 
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rest  in  his  well-being  of  the  kindest  description  ;  and 
he  was  thence  led  to  consider  that  ''  perhaps  her  own 
narrow  income  and  pecuniary  difficulties  had  alone  in- 
duced her  to  fear  such  a  fate  for  her  daughter,  and 
occasioned  her  refusal  of  Arthur,  and  that  the  reports 
which  had  been  made  about  her  seeking  to  marry 
Georgiana  to  the  Marquess  of  Wentworthdale  were 
mere  idle  fabrications." 

Though  taciturn,  from  partaking  the  manners  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  recently  lived,  and  naturally 
too  modest  to  do  justice  to  his  own  conversational 
powers,  yet,  when  he  reached  the  dear  home  of  his  in- 
fancy, he  could  talk  freely  of  all  that  he  had  lately 
seen  or  even  thought,  and  his  representations  of  Lady 
Anne,  to  a  considerable  degree,  ameliorated  their  feel- 
ings towards  her,  and  they  thought  most  probably  she 
had  changed  her  mind,  and  would  not  be  long  before 
she  save  some  farther  intimation  of  it. 

**  I  well  remember  when  Lord  Rotheles  was  a  young 
man  (and  a  very  engaging  one  he  was),  that  he  was 
much  given  to  running  from  one  opinion  or  predilec- 
tion to  another.  '  Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not 
profit,'  says  the  wise  man  ;  and  truly  the  sentence  is 
full  of  truth  :  perhaps  Lady  Anne  may  resemble  him  ; 
I  know  too  little  of  her  to  judge.  We  should  make 
allowance  for  this  disposition,  because  our  own  failings 
lie  the  other  way.'" 

''  Say  rather  our  virtues,  brother,  for  surely  con- 
stancy is  one  ?"  said  the  old  lady. 
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"  Constancy  in  our  affections  is  a  good  thing  cer- 
tainly, but  constancy  in  our  opinions  is  a  different 
affair.  A  good  man  may  change  his  sentiments, 
though  he  cannot  change  his  principles." 

"  Well,  all  I  think  about  is  this  :  —  Does  the  girl 
herself  deserve  dear  Arthur  ?  I  wish  of  all  things, 
that  your  brother  could  see  her,  and  judge  how  far  she 
resembles  that  vain  peacock,  her  mother,  or  that  shut- 
tlecock, her  uncle  ?  I  confess  I  never  liked  the  first, 
but  I  did  have  a  great  regard  for  the  last,  when  he  was 
intimate  with  dear  Frederic/' 

"  Was  Lord  Rotheles  intimate  with  my  father  ?*' 
said  the  son,  earnestly. 

''  Oh,  yes ;  they  were  college  friends,  and  happy 
would  it  have  been  for  him  had  his  young  mentor  been 
near  him  ;  but  your  father  went  to  India,  came  home, 
but  for  a  short  time  ;  married,  and  went  out  again.    In 
losing  his  friend,  he  might  be  said  to  lose  himself;  he 
has  led  a  strange  kind  of  life,  more  *  sinned  against 
than  sinning/  but  certainly  has  not  been  a  man  with 
whom  your  father  would  have   continued   intimate. 
However,  he  is  now  sobered  down  into  decency,  at 
least — is  an  excellent  landlord,  a  good  husband  and 
brother,  and  restored  to  the  respect  of  his  neighbours." 
"  I  should  like  to  know  the  man  who  knew  my  fa- 
ther !  —  knew  him  when  he  was  young,  and  could  tell 
me  how  he  looked,  and  spoke  —  what  were  his  tastes 
and  sentiments  in  early  life  ?"  said  Lord  Meersbrook, 
warmly. 
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'^  As  to  his  person,  dear  Frederic,  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  sit  down  before  the  glass,  and  there  you  have 
it,"  said  his  great  aunt. 

"  And  his  mind,  you  must  know,"  added  Sir  Ed- 
ward, "  for  he  might  be  said  to  breathe  it  into  you, 
my  dear  boy." 

*'  Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  know  this  Lord 
Rotheles." 

"  And  you  shall  know  him,  only  let  us  set  out,  and 
the  rest  you  may  leave  to  me." 

They  did  set  out,  and  in  the  forenoon  of  the  third 
day,  Sir  Edward  arrived  at  his  old  tenant's,  who  was 
two  years  his  senior,  and  received  him  with  great 
pride  and  delight,  presenting  his  married  grand- 
daughter and  her  two  children.  The  poor  woman, 
who  was  well  aware  with  such  incumbrances  she 
could  do  nothing  with  visitors  of  their  rank,  eagerly 
presented  a  letter  from  the  castle,  which  had  been 
waiting  almost  a  week,  and  their  horses'  heads  were  in 
a  few  minutes  turned  thitherward,  a  boy  being  dis- 
patched from  the  farm  by  a  near  road,  to  announce 
their  arrival. 

Georgiana  had  heard  nothing  of  this  invitation,  for, 
although  determined  once  more  to  make  it,  Lord  Ro- 
theles  could  hardly  hope  it  would  be  accepted  after 
the  conduct  of  his  sister,  unless  that  very  conduct  in- 
duced Sir  Edward  to  say,  by  his  manners,  "  I  know 
you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  my  lord."  As  this  was 
not  unlikely,  so  far  as  he  could  judge  of  the  worthy 
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baronet,  he  determined  to  send  his  invitation  in  good 
time,  and  the  acceptance  gave  him  sincere  delight ;  he 
hastened  to  inform  his  lady,  and  entreat  her  to  do  all 
honour  to  their  expected  guests,  and  then  walked  to- 
wards the  entrance  of  the  Castle.  Georgiana  was 
returning  from  her  ride,  and  jumped  from  her  horse 
just  as  the  carriage  door  was  opened  ;  and  Lord  Meers- 
brook  sprung  out.  "  What  could  bring  him  there  ? 
who  was  in  the  carriage  besides  ?^  were  questions 
that  suffused  her  cheek  with  crimson,  and  n:fi.le  her 
heart  beat  almost  audibly.  She  stood  as  weii  as  her 
trembling  limbs  permitted,  but  could  neither  move  nor 
speak  till  she  had  seen  the  venerable  baronet  descend 
with  his  grandson's  assistance,  when  she  began  to 
comprehend  that  they  were  visitants  to  her  uncle,  with 
whom  she  had  nothing  to  do  beyond  exchanging  the 
usual  civilities. 

Never  had  she  seen  Lord  Rotheles  so  entirely  dis- 
charge his  usual  nonchalance  so  rapidly,  and  receive 
his  new  guests  with  such  graceful  and  animated  wel- 
come. On  taking  the  hand  of  Lord  Meersbrook,  he 
pressed  it  between  both  his  own,  and  whilst  the  tears 
welled  up  into  his  eyes,  said,  in  a  voice  suppressed  by 
emotion,  "  you  are  indeed  the  son  of  my  early  friend. 
Poor  Frederic  !  he  deserved  to  be  the  father  of  such 
a  one." 

Georgiana  escaped  to  her  own  room,  desirous  of  ob- 
taining more  composure  before  she  went  through  the 
ordeal  of  presentation  to  the  venerable  man  who  would 
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SO  kindly  have  received  her  portionless  and  unknown, 
and  even  generously  endowed  her  ;  and  she  could  so 
school  her  heart  and  command  her  nerves  as  to  walk 
into  the  drawing-room  with  her  usual  ease,  and  re- 
ceive the  compliments  of  Lord  Meersbrook  with  only 
the  heightened  colour  natural  to  an  agreeable  surprise. 
When  he  led  her  up  to  the  grandsire,  of  whom  Ar- 
thur had  talked  so  much,  and  had  written  so  grate- 
fully, that  bloom  receded  and  returned  with  such 
quick  changes,  that  even  the  eye  of  age  detected  her 
confusion  ;  and  Sir  Edward,  rising,  took  her  from 
Lord  Meersbrook,  and,  with  a  tenderness  beautiful  in 
him,  touched  the  pale  cheek  with  his  lips,  and  brought 
back  not  only  roses  but  tears  — ''  sweet,  grateful, 
touching  tears,"  which  no  one  seemed  to  see,  but  were 
felt  by  every  one. 

As  Sir  Edward  Hales  had  some  business  to  tran- 
sact every  morning,  and  it  was  understood  that  he  was 
not  equal  to  large  parties.  Lord  Rotheles  busied  him- 
self, with  Georgiana's  assistance,  in  giving  invitation 
both  to  near  and  distant  neighbours  to  come  in  small 
parties,  on  different  days,  to  dinner  during  the  en- 
suing week  ;  such  parties  including  the  young  of  both 
sexes,  who  were  likely  to  render  the  visit  more  agree- 
able to  Lord  Meersbrook.  Several  sportsmen  were 
amongst  the  number ;  and,  as  pheasant-shooting  had 
commenced,  these  made  their  appearance  early  in  the 
morning,  and,  of  course,  Lord  Meersbrook  accom- 
panied them  ;  but  it  was  certain,  though  fond  of  field 
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sports,  he  would  rather  have  accompanied  Georgiana 
in  her  ride,  for  he  had  a  great  deal  to  tell  her  respect- 
ing the  fancy  fair,  and  a  great  many  questions  to  ask, 
both  direct  and  indirect,  in  which  Helen  was  con- 
cerned. 

On  explaining  to  his  grandfather  his  necessity  for 
leaving  him,  in  consequence  of  the  earl's  arrangement 
for  his  pleasure,  the  baronet  replied,  *'  Go,  by  all 
means,  and  prove  yourself  a  good  shot,  for  I  taught 
you  myself ;  yes,  I  took  you  on  the  moors  when  I  was 
sixty- four,  which  is  something  to  say,  and  very  sharp 
you  were,  only  too  pitiful  for  a  sportsman  ;  but  that 
was  my  sister's  fault :  women  will  spoil  men,  do  what 
one  will.  However,  I  wish  you  would  get  Georgiana 
Granard  to  sit  with  me  when  the  tenants  come.  I  am 
getting  too  fond  of  that  child,  I  can  tell  you ;  in  fact, 
I  am  rather  angry  at  myself,  for  I  should  like  to  give 
her  to  you,  and  that  would  be  wrong,  for  I  am  sure 
Arthur  must  love  such  a  sweet  creature  very  dearly." 

*'  Dear  Grandfather "  his  lordship  began  with 

a  very  grave  face,  and  was  certainly  on  the  point  of 
making  a  confession,  but  his  servant,  entering  with  a 
variety  of  fowling-pieces,  sent  for  his  choice  from  my 
lord,  together  with  a  sliot-bag,  jacket,  &c. ;  no  more 
was  said,  and  he  joined  the  gentlemen,  completely  for- 
getting Georgiana,  because  his  head  was  full  of  her 
sister.  Sir  Kd ward's  wishes  were  not  the  less  ful- 
filled. 

"  Georgiana,  child  !  "  said  the  earl,  "  you  are  the 
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best  secretary  in  the  world,  so  I  would  have  you  offer 
your  services  to  Sir  Edward ;  it  would  be  indelicate  in 
me,  whose  lands  adjoin  this  estate  of  his,  to  offer  mine, 
or  I  would  gladly  do  it ;  not  that  I  am  half  so  au  fait 
as  either  you  or  your  aunt,  who  has  most  kindly  un- 
dertaken to  read  and  answer  all  letters  this  busy,  and, 
let  me  add,  this  happy  week." 

Georgiana,  in  a  moment  after,  stood  before  the  aged 
baronet,  offering  her  services,  saying,  she  should  be 
most  happy  to  assist  him  in  any  way  she  could  ; 
adding,  with  great  modesty,  "  I  can  cast  up  a  sum 
readily,  and  I  write  quickly  and  legibly." 

"  Great  things  in  your  favour,  my  dear,  and  more 
than  your  great  grandmother  possessed,  I'll  be  bound, 
though  she  might  know  a  little  latin.  For  the  present, 
since  we  are  tete-a-tete,  let  us  talk  of  Arthur,  James 
Hales  ;  I  believe  you  know  him." 

"I  do  know  him,  certainly,  Sir  Edward." 

''  And  you  love  him,  Georgiana  Granard  ?" 

There  was  no  reply,  save  on  the  speaking  counte- 
nance. 

''  But  are  you  quite,  quite  sure  you  prefer  Arthur, 
the  younger  brother,  to  Frederic,  Lord  Meersbrook, 
the  elder  ?" 

The  timid,  trembling,  blushing  girl  rose  instantly 
to  the  decided  and  impassioned  woman,  as  she  re- 
plied, 

"  I  believe  Lord  Meersbrook  to  be  a  most  excellent 
man,  and  the  very  best  of  brothers — as  such  I  honour 

N  2 
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him,  and  could,  as  a  sister,  love  him  ;  but  he  has 
never  distinguished  me  as  Arthur  has.  I  owe  him  no 
gratitude,  nor  can  I  possibly  feel  the  same  kind  of — 

of— of " 

"  Say  love,  my  dear." 

*'  Well,  Sir  Edward,  to  you  (whom  i  love  very, 
vei-y  dearly)  I  will  say  love  ;  but  1  hope  you  believe  I 
would  not  say  so  to  himself." 

"  ril  be  sworn  you  would  not,  my  dear  child,  till 
the  moment  when  you  ought  to  do  so ;  but  since  you 
confess  your  love  to  me,  come  and  kiss  me.** 

Georgiana  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  for  she  gene- 
rallv  kissed  her  uncle  when  she  met  him  in  the  morn- 
ing. Sir  Edward,  tenderly  encircling  her  with  his 
feeble  arms,  said,  half  playfully,  half  solemnly, 

""  With  this  kiss  I  thee  wed,  as  the  representative 
of  my  grandson,  Arthur,  in  token  whereof,  I  place  on 
thy  finger  this  ring,  intreating  thee  never  to  look 
upon  it  without  remembering  that  thou  art  united  to 
him  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  or  poorer;  can 
you  take  it.?  think  before  you  speak." 

"  I  can  take,  and  gladly  will  take,  that  plain  gold 
ring  upon  your  finger,  as  an  emblem  of  my  fidelity, 
but  not  the  diamond  ring;  I  have  much  love,  but 
little  ambition." 

"  My  child,  you  must  take  that  which  I  can  give ; 
my  wedding  ring  must  never  leave  my  hand,  but  the 
other  shall  be  yours.  Our  precious  Arthur''s  profes- 
sion places  him  always  in  peril,  but  come  what  will. 
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this  ring  binds  me  to  you ;  take  it,  I  beseech  you,  as 
the  promise  of  hope,  the  rainbow  which  succeeds  the 
tempest.'^ 

And  sweetly  did  the  costly  brilliant  glitter  on  the 
soft  white  hand. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

The  scene  of  courtship  and  union  we  have  described 
was  broken  in  upon  by  farmers  and  their  sons,  eager 
to  pay  their  homage  to  a  landlord  they  honoured,  to 
talk  over  the  situation  of  their  crops,  protest  against 
the  weather,  which  never  does  right,  sue  for  favours, 
deplore  difficulties,  and  trust  that  the  next  possessor 
would  be  just  like  the  last.  Some  brought  their 
rents,  others  only  the  arrears  of  rent,  and  asked  more 
time ;  and  at  Sir  Edward's  request,  Georgiana  made 
minutes  of  all  that  passed,  writing  receipts  for  the 
baronet  to  sign,  and  memoranda  on  which  he  meant 
to  take  counsel  with  his  heir,  or  his  neighbour.  When 
Georgiana  perceived  that  he  was  fatigued,  she  gave 
prompt  orders  that  no  more  should  be  admitted  that 
day,  and  having  persuaded  him  to  take  some  light 
refreshment,  and  lie  down  on  the  sofa,  she  arranged 
his  cushions,  and  left  him  to  repose,  with  a  heart  so 
full  of  joy,  she  thought  it  scarcely  possible  that  she 
could  be  more  happy. 

"  I  have  finished  for  Sir  Edward,  can  I  do  any 
thing  for  you,  ma'am?"  said  she  to  the  Countess,  who 
was  apparently  busy  with  her  pen. 
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*'  Not  to-day ;  I  have  been  writing  myself,  in  an- 
swer to  a  distressing  letter,  which  you  shall  know 
more  of  in  time ;  but  pray  ask  me  no  questions,  for  I 
cannot  bear  to  damp  your  uncle's  happiness.'^ 

As  Georgiana  left  the  library,  she  met  Lord 
Rotheles,  who  praised  her  for  having  sent  away  Sir 
Edward's  visitors  till  the  morrow.  You  have  been  a 
good  secretary,  I  doubt  not,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  have  taken  a  retaining  fee.  I  am  sure  your 
mamma  never  gave  you  that  ring,  and,  what  is  more, 
she  will  not  allow  you  to  keep  it ;  it  was  Sir  Edward's 

gift." 

"  It  was,  my  lord,  and  given  in  a  very  solemn  man- 
ner ;  he  said  it  bound  him  to  me  for  life.'* 

"  I  hope  it  binds  you  to  him  and  his,  much  longer 
than  we  can  hope  to  keep  him  below ;  but  it  is  a 
family  jewel  of  especial  value,  wear  it  here  constantly, 
for  I  hold  it  as  a  great  compliment ;  but  when  you  go 
to  London,  get  Louisa  or  your  good  neighbour  to  keep 
it  for  you  ;  mind  my  words." 

Three  succeeding  days  showed  Georgiana  in  the 
same  amiable  point  of  view  to  the  baronet ;  and  Lord 
Meersbrook  declared  he  was  positively  jealous  of  her, 
and  should  report  her  to  his  aunt ;  nevertheless,  he 
contrived  to  get  a  ride  with  her  every  morning,  when 
he  constantly  inquired  if  she  had  any  letters  from 
Mrs.  Penrhyn  or  Miss  Helen,  to  which  a  shake  of  the 
head  was  the  only  reply,  on  which  both  parties  would 
observe,  "  it  was  strange,"  but  they  did  not  the  less 
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make  them  the  subject  of  conversation,  except  when 
Arthur  and  his  letters  were  the  theme.  Georgiana 
had  blushed  so  terribly  when  his  brother  was  named, 
that  Meersbrook  had  in  pure  pity  forborne  to  speak 
of  him  in  the  house,  but  he  found  he  could  do  it  when 
on  horseback,  and  that  she  obtained  the  power  of 
reply,  which  was,  probably,  a  consequence  of  her  be- 
lief that  he  was  not  looking  at  her ;  at  all  events,  she 
drank  in  with  eager  ear,  and  admiring  mind,  anec- 
dote and  history  of  all  those  excellent  traits  of  dispo- 
sition, and  nobleness  of  conduct,  which  made  him  the 
idol  of  his  describer,  and  gave  her  a  knowledge  of  his 
temper  and  character,  and  the  manner  in  which  his 
boyhood  and  youth  had  passed,  which  she  could  never 
have  gained  by  any  other  medium,  and  which  it  was 
unquestionably  right  she  should  know.  Previously, 
she  had  felt  as  if  she  had  tied  herself  irrevocably  to 
one  she  could  love,  but  of  whom,  in  point  of  fact,  she 
knew  much  too  little,  and  often  contrasted  herself 
with  Isabella,  who  loved  Mr.  Glentworth  for  his 
goodness;  but  now,  her  esteem  justified  her  to  her- 
self, and  permitted  her  to  revel  unreproved,  in  the 
entire  devotedness  of  her  innocent  affections. 

Sir  Edward  could  not  help  feeling  extremely  grati- 
fied by  the  considerate  courteousness  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Rotheles,  who  assembled  round  him  the  small 
party  that  amused  without  fatiguing  him,  and  whose 
regard  for  his  person,  or  respect  for  his  high  charac- 
ter, was  grateful  to  his  feelings ;  for  age,  conscious  of 
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its  declining  power  to  captivate  or  command,  rejoices 
in  that  silent  homage  which  is  tendered  freely ;  he 
always  retired  very  early,  taking  the  arm  of  his  grand- 
son to  his  chamber  door,  when  he  was  consigned  to 
his  servant,  and  the  young  nobleman  dismissed  with 
a  fervent  blessing.  Often  were  the  bright  eyes  of 
him  who  returned  to  join  the  quadrille  Georgiana 
was  arranging,  or  take  part  in  a  duet,  suffused  with 
the  drops  that  would,  per  force,  arise,  on  remembering 
that  that  pale,  sweet  countenance  must  soon  cease  to 
smile  upon  him,  and  that  faltering  voice  to  pray  that 
God  would  bless  him. 

On  the  last  evening  of  their  stay,  a  gentleman 
urged  his  two  daughters  to  return  at  an  hour  so  very 
early,  and  they  were  evidently  so  unwilling  to  go,  that 
Lord  Rotheles  expostulated,  saying,  "  the  moon  was 
near  the  full,  the  road  excellent,  and  the  distance 
nothing,  and  he  surely  might  allow  the  young  people 
one  more  dance." 

''  Well,  my  lord,  they  shall  have  it ;  but,  as  I  must 
leave  home  at  four,  you  will  allow  it  is  right  I  should 
be  there  by  twelve.  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  a  letter  delayed  two  days,  being  only  given  to 
me  on  my  road  hither,  and  I  must  therefore  catch  the 
mail,  which  you  know  passes  my  lodge  at  four,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  inconveniences  which  may  arise 
from  apparent  inattention  to  a  dear,  perhaps  a  dying 
friend.  1  said  nothing  to  the  girls,  for  I  don't  like  to 
trouble  young  people  more  than  I  can  help." 

n5 
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Lord  Rotheles  allowed  it  was  a  very  sufficient  cause 
for  returning  soon,  and  reprobated  all  delays  of  letters, 
though  he  confessed  to  being  a  very  idle  correspondent; 
but  his  lady  became  exceedingly  agitated,  saying,  '^  she 
must  plead  guilty  to  having  kept  back  information  of 
a  very  painful  nature,  ever  since  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Edward  Hales,  because  she  could  not  bear  to  damp 
her  dear  lord's  pleasure  in  the  society  of  his  venerable 
guest." 

"  What  can  you  possibly  mean  ? —  have  you  letters 
from  Italy  ?" 

"  No;  but  letters  from  an  Italian  gentleman,  telling 
me  Lady  Anne  is  very  ill,  at  Brighton ;  and,  to-day, 
a  short  one  from  Mrs.  Penrhyn,  saying,  '  her  fever  is 
somewhat  abated,  and  they  hope  for  a  considerable 
change  to-morrow ;'  so  that,  I  trust,  by  this  time 
danger  is  over.'' 

''  In  tliat  case,  you  have  saved  me  from  a  great  deal, 
and  I  ought  to  thank  you ;  but,  give  me  the  letters  ; 
I  must  judge  for  myself — perhaps  I,  too,  may  have  to 
travel  in  haste.'" 

"  No,  Rotheles  I  not  for  the  world  would  I  hear  of 
it — the  complaint  is  infectious,  which  w^as  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  withholding  the  information." 

Lord  Rotheles  retired — this  neighbour  and  others 
went  home — and  the  Countess,  after  an  assurance  to 
Georgiana  that  her  letter  of  that  morning  was  favour- 
able, proceeded  to  say,  "  that  her  mother  had  been 
taken  very  ill  the  day  after  the  fancy  fair,  and  that 
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both  her  sisters  had  gone  down  from  London,  and 
were  then  with  her." 

The  poor  girl  was  exceedingly  struck  and  grieved. 
She  felt  as  if  the  happiness  she  had  experienced  in  the 
late  week  had  been  a  positive  sin,  and  she  could  never 
sufficiently  blame  herself  for  not  having  inquired  con- 
cerning the  painful  news  to  which  Lady  Rotheles  had 
alluded  ^-  "  she  ought  to  have  known  it  belonged  to 
some  one  in  her  own  family,  as  being  her  uncle's  only 
near  relations;  she  ought  to  have  remembered  that 
mamma  had  fainted,  which  she  never  did  before" — 
and  she  inquired  eagerly  of  Lord  Meersbrook,  *'  if  he 
had  seen  any  thing  particular  in  Lady  Anne's  looks, 
the  evening  he  passed  in  her  company  ?" 

"  There  is  no  company  in  a  great  crowd,"  said  he, 
in  reply.  ''  I  beheve  I  spoke  to  Lady  Anne  only  once 
en  passant ;  and  merely  remember  that  she  was  splen- 
didly dressed,  and  I  thought  herself  and  her  companion, 
Count  Riccardini,  the  handsomest  people  in  the  room. 
I  came  away  early,  but  think  she  went  away  before 
me — at  six,  next  morning,  I  set  out  for  Kent." 

*'  Who  is  this  Riccardini  ?"  said  Lord  Rotheles,  who 
had  returned  into  the  room  whilst  Lord  Meersbrook 
was  speaking. 

"  I  understood  him  to  be  the  brother-in-law  of  Lady 
Anne  Granard,  and  the  particular  friend  of  her  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Glentworth.  He  only  arrived  the  first 
day  of  the  fancy  fair,  but  he  made  an  impression  that 
might  be  considered  universal,  and  Lady  Anne  seemed 
to  rejoice  exceedingly  in  his  arrival." 
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"  It  can  be  no  other  than  poor  Manuello,  who  mar- 
ried Margaret  Granard ;  he  was  known  to  be  a  man 
of  family,  and  Granard  was  always  attached  to  him  ; 
but  my  sister  resented  the  marriage  excessively,  for- 
bidding even  the  names  of  the  parties  to  be  mentioned 
in  her  presence  —  did  you,  Georgiana,  ever  hear  of 
them  r' 

"  Only  from  Isabella,  who  calls  him  her  uncle  Ric- 
cardini,  and  says,  he  is  the  kindest  and  best  of  friends, 
and,  having  no  relations  of  his  own,  adopts  my  father's 
family  as  such — she  says  his  seat,  Castelio  Riccardini, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  but  he  prefers  England  to  his  own  country." 
When  the  first  letter  arrived  respecting  Lady  Anne's 
illness,  the  Countess  firmly  believed  it  to  be  a  feint  to 
move  her  brother's  compassion  and  get  money  out 
of  him  for  the  expences  she  must  have  incurred  at 
Brighton ;  not  doubting  that,  as  her  fainting  from  the 
heat  had  been  mentioned  in  the  papers,  it  formed  a 
good  groundwork  for  the  getting  up  a  little  domestic 
interlude  of  the  pathetic  kind,  likely  to  affect  her  lord. 
She  had,  therefore,  great  pleasure,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  the  power  of  defeating  it ;   but,  on  re-reading  the 
letter,  and  finding  the  sufferer's  daughters  were  there, 
she  addressed  a  very  kind  letter  to  Mrs.  Penrhyn,  in- 
treating  to  hear  every  day,  and  lamenting  the  distance 
between  them.     The  second  letter  received  was  from 
the  Count,  who  thereby  showed  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary they  should  hear ;    and  the  one  which  followed 
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distinctly  proved  the  patient  in  great  danger,  though 
it  spoke  of  a  promising  turn  being  expected.  The 
Countess  had  begun  to  find  herself  much  puzzled  how 
to  proceed  when  this  denouement  took  place ;  for  she 
well  knew  that,  however  angry  Lord  Rotheles  might 
be  with  his  sister,  that  her  danger  and  suffering  would 
alike  banish  anger  and  restore  affection. 

"  Situated  as  we  are,"  said  Lord  Rotheles,  "  with 
our  venerable  guest,  I  think,  my  dear  Meersbrook,  it 
will  be  better  that  not  a  single  word  be  said  of  this 
trouble  in  the  hearing  of  Sir  Edward,  but,  when  you 
have  set  out,  Georgiana  and  I  will  set  out  also ;  we 
shall  have  received  a  letter  most  probably  in  the  mean 
time,  which  may  be  a  great  comfort.  You  must  not 
cry  thus,  my  good  girl,  but  try  to  sleep,  that  you  may 
be  able  to  travel." 

The  plan  Lord  Rotheles  suggested  was  evidently 
good,  and  his  advice  was  equally  so  ;  but  that  which 
he  gave  he  could  not  take,  for  he  pressed  a  sleepless 
pillow.  As  Georgiana  causelessly  blamed  herself  for 
being  happy  when  her  mamma  was  suffering,  so  did 
he  (with  as  little  cause)  condemn  himself  for  allowing 
one  unkind  word  to  have  escaped  him  towards  his 
widowed  sister.  It  was  his  only  consolation  that  Christ- 
mas was  not  yet  come,  that  his  threatened  reduction  of 
income  had  not  taken  place,  that  it  was  still  in  his 
power  to  render  her  mind  easy,  and  he  had  full  reh- 
ance  on  the  unceasing  attentions  of  her  daughters  : — 
"but    would    they  procure    the    best   medical   help.? 
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would  they  have  an  experienced  nurse?  if  they  relied 
on  themselves,  she  might  be  lost,  for  their  love  could 
not  supply  skill." 

The  turmoil  of  thought  continued  for  several  hours, 
throwing  him  back  on  many  a  heart-rending  scene  of 
death  and  sorrow — of  remorse,  penitence,  and  tender- 
ness, producing  bitter  grief,  and  burning  fever,  which 
towards  morning  resolved  itself  into  an  attack  of  gout 
so  violent,  that  every  one  was  aroused  save  the  aged 
visitant,  and  fears  for  the  distant  merged  in  alarm 
for  the  present  sufferer. 

Medical  aid  was  speedily  procured,  and  one  who 
well  understood  the  constitution  of  the  earl  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  sick  chamber,  anxious  to  fix  the  in- 
vading enemy  in  the  limbs,  which  was  now  threatening 
the  stomach.  In  the  general  confusion,  no  one  thought 
of  the  letters,  save  Georgiana,  who  dearly  loved  her 
uncle,  and  was  tremblingly  alive  to  his  situation,  but  at 
the  same  time  extremely  anxious  on  her  mother's  ac- 
count. She  was  not  disappointed ;  a  short  letter  from 
Helen  informed  her  that  the  doctor  said  the  dangerous 
part  of  her  mamma's  disorder  was,  assuredly,  subsi- 
ding, but  that  her  pain  seemed  to  increase,  or  at  least 
she  complained  of  it  more.  She  mentioned  having  an 
excellent  nurse,  and  two  medical  men  of  the  highest 
reputation. 

When  the  cessation  of  severe  suffering  allowed  this 
letter  to  be  read  to  Lord  Rotheles,  it  evidently  re- 
lieved his  mind  exceedingly,  and  the  same  influence 
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which  had  placed  him  on  the  rack  contributed  to  save 
him  from  the  danger  threatened  by  driving  the  gout 
to  his  foot,  but  there  it  became  stationary,  and  Geor- 
giana,  as  the  kindest  of  nurses  with  the  Hghtest  of 
hands,  became  not  less  so. 

The  following  day  the  visiters  set  out,  which  they 
could  not  whilst  the  Earl  was  placed  in  such  an 
alarming  position.  Lord  Meersbrook  promised  Geor- 
giana  that  as  soon  as  he  was  able  he  would  go  to 
Brighton,  and  endeavour  to  be  of  use  to  her  sisters, 
for  which  she  warmly  thanked  him,  but  added  especial 
entreaties,  that  "  his  highest  cares,  his  unceasing  at- 
tention, should  be  paid  to  that  *  beloved  angel '  of  a 
man.  Sir  Edward." 

"  You  are  so  nervous  and  excited,  Georgiana,  that 
I  dare  not  allow  you  to  bid  my  grandfather  farewell, 
on  the  point  of  what  is  to  him  a  long  journey;  it 
would  not  do  to  move  his  feelings ;  I  know  he  could 
not  bear  your  tears.  Indeed,  you  must  grow  firmer, 
or  you  will  never  do  for  a  sailor's  wife." 

'*  I  cannot  wonder  that  you  are  afraid  of  me ;  but, 
indeed,  I  will  be  very  good  ;  only  let  me  look  at  him 
once  more,  and  hear  his  voice." 

"  Well,  then,  come  to  us  at  the  very  last,  when  he 
is  in  the  carriage.  I  will  let  you  know  the  proper 
moment." 

And  thankfully  did  Georgiana  embrace  it ;  control- 
ling her  feelings,  and  springing  into  the  carriage,  she 
gave  and  received  an  embrace  truly  paternal,  but  a 
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kind  and  brotherly  hand  hurried  her  out,  and,  before 
it  seemed  possible,  she  found  herself  alone  —  half  her 
world  seemed  taken  from  her,  and  the  remainder  to  be 
full  of  trouble  and  terror ;  but  she  remembered  Lord 
Meersbrook's  words,  she  felt  the  necessity  of  exerting 
herself,  and  was  perfectly  aware  that  her  lot  was  light 
in  comparison  of  what  her  sisters'  must  be,  as  at- 
tendants on  her  mother. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  she,  "  that  Louisa  is  there,  but 
her  babe  is  with  her,  and  she  can  be  little  with 
mamma ;  but  you,  dear  patient  gentle  Helen,  you 
must  do  every  thing,  for  the  nurse  will  seldom  be  al- 
lowed to  touch  her.  Poor  mamma  !  I  would  do  any 
thing  in  the  world  to  help  you,  and  to  save  Helen 
at  the  same  time.  I  am  thankful  that  dear  Mary  is 
in  Italy,  for  all  this  trouble  would  kill  her  ;  none  of 
them  have  so  much  to  comfort  their  hearts  with  as  I — 
at  least,  not  the  unmarried  ones.  I  will  do  my  very, 
very  best." 

Georgiana  kissed  her  ring,  and  flew  to  the  bedside 
of  her  uncle. 

And  there  for  nearly  a  month  did  she  "  rock  the 
cradle  "  of  disease,  by  a  thousand  gentle  attentions, 
preventing  the  unexpressed  wish  by  accomplishing  its 
object,  diverting  the  fears  which  anticipated  pain,  and 
on  its  arrival  soothing  it  as  best  she  might,  and  at  the 
same  time  teachins:  her  own  mind  lessons  of  fortitude 
and  wisdom.  She  was  not,  however,  the  unregarded 
and  unrewarded  slave  that  poor  Helen  was,  as  well 
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she  knew ;  for,  let  his  state  be  what  it  might,  never  did 
the  Earl  allow  her  to  miss  her  ride  in  the  morning, 
and  her  short  walk  in  the  garden  three  hours  after- 
wards j  and  the  Countess,  thankful  that  she  could  do 
so  much,  was  always  ready  to  further  every  means  of 
adding  to  her  relief,  and  of  restoring  or  preserving  her 
strength.  Gouty  patients  are  generally  acute  in  their 
senses,  and  possess  their  mental  faculties  in  perfection  ; 
in  their  intervals  of  pain  they  listen  with  avidity  to  a 
well  read  book,  enjoy  a  game  of  chess,  and  have  no 
objection  to  a  political  argument,  either  read  or 
spoken.  They,  therefore,  cannot  be  well  attended,  i.  e., 
satisfactorily  attended,  by  servants  alone.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  with  the  Earl,  who  had  been  his 
whole  life  in  the  society  of  ladies,  and  required  such 
to  be  about  him,  since  to  them  he  loved  to  be  indebted 
for  kindness,  and  was  not  fearful  of  displaying  weak- 
ness. It  appears  to  us  that  this  disposition  is  inherent 
in  the  stronger  sex,  for  all  can  complain  to  woman  in 
their  day  of  infirmity,  and,  therefore,  do ;  otherwise, 
in  how  many  respects  would  one  of  their  own  sex  be 
the  more  efficient  attendant  ? 
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CHAPTER  XLVI. 

So  soon  as  Lady  Anne  was  pronounced  convalescent 
by  the  medical  men,  she  insisted  on  discharging  "  that 
odious  woman/'  the  nurse,  told  Louisa  to  go  home, 
as  she  was  spending  her  husband's  money  very  use- 
lessly in  staying  there,  when  there  was  nobody  in  the 
place,  and  desired  that  Fanchette  might  be  told  ''  that 
no  possible  harm  could  arise  to  her  from  coming  up 
to  her  lady,  and  trying  to  make  her  look  less  hor- 
rible." 

Mrs.  Penrhyn  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  be  dis- 
charged, for  she  earnestly  desired  to  be  at  home,  and 
knew  that  her  husband  exceedingly  regretted  her  ab- 
sence, and  she  had  long  deplored  her  inability  to  do 
her  sister  the  service  she  desired.  As,  therefore,  she 
immediately  determined  to  set  out  the  following  day, 
she  thought  it  right  to  give  her  the  substance  of 
Georgiana's  letters,  by  telling  her  ''  how  deeply  her 
uncle.  Lord  Rotheles,  had  been  affected  by  her  late 
perilous  situation,  so  that  his  own  state  became  alarm- 
ing, but  she  was  most  happy  to  say  it  had  now  sub- 
sided into  a  regular  fit  of  the  gout."  She  added 
"  that  Georgiana  was  his  constant  attendant,  and  a 
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great  relief  to  the  countess,  who  behaved  with  much 
kindness  to  her." 

"  Poor  Rotheles  !  "  exclaimed  Lady  Anne  ;  "  it 
is  just  like  him  to  take  things  so  violently  ;  he  ought 
to  have  remembered  that  he  has  been  subject  to  gout 
the  last  seven  years."  As  she  pronounced  these 
words,  her  lips  quivered,  and  tears  gathered  in  her 
eyes,  which  by  degrees  rolled  slowly  down  her  cheeks. 

''  I  never  shall  forget,"  said  Louisa,  ''  how  kind 
my  uncle  was  when  he  called  in  Welbeck  Street  to 
see  us  after  we  had  had  the  fever ;  but,  indeed,  he 
always  had  a  very  tender  heart — very  1 " 

Lady  Anne  instantly  rallied,  drew  up  her  attenuated 
form,  and  in  a  sharp  voice,  not  a  little  querulous,  said 
sneeringly — 

u  (  jl  ^gy,y  tender  heart  I  *  Pray,  Mrs.  Penrhyn, 
what  is  the  use  of  a  tender  heart?" 

Louisa  was  taken  aback  ;  she  said  ''  She  did  not 
exactly  believe  she  could  name  its  uses ;  but  she  al- 
ways loved  people  who  possessed  it." 

''  And  your  love  is  precisely  of  the  same  value  as 
your  uncle's  tenderness.  Had  he  possessed  a  good 
heart  instead  of  a  tender  one,  he  would  have  sent  me 
some  money  ;  commend  me  to  the  hand  that  gives, 
rather  than  the  sensibility  that  weeps." 

Louisa  could  not  help  a  flush  of  generous  anger 
that  lighted  up  her  beautiful  face,  and  formed  a  strong 
contrast  to  Lady  Anne's  pale  one,  as  she  replied, 
''  Surely,  dear  mamma.  Lord  Rotheles  has  never  yet 
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been  wanting  in  essential  services,  as  well  as  kind  at- 
tentions ?  He  has  doubled  your  income  ever  since 
you  were  a  widow,  he  made  me  a  kind  present  on  my 
marriage,  received  you  and  some  of  your  daughters 
every  autumn  for  a  month  or  two,  sent  you  abundance 
of  venison,  game,  and  fruit,  which  you  always  gave 
away,  by  that  means  securing  yourself  numerous  in- 
vitations to  pleasant  families pardon  me  if  I  speak 

warmly,  but  I  must  do  my  uncle  justice." 

"  Of  course,  for  he  justified  your  disobedience  ; 
and  I  do  suppose  it  has  been  your  tattle  that  justifies 
him  to  himself  in  not  sending  me  money,  now  that  he 
cannot  fail  to  know  what  I  want,  in  order  that  I 
may  leave  this  place." 

''  I  have  never  written  a  line  to  Lord  Rotheles  since 
my  marriage,  save  to  thank  him.'" 

*'  That  is  a  paltry  subterfuge.  You  have  told 
Georgiana  that  the  Count  found  me  money  on  his  ar- 
rival, and  she  has  told  Lord  Rotheles,  to  make  him 
easy?" 

'*  Count  Riccardini  find  money  !  I  did  not  know 
he  had  any.  I  thought  he  was  poor,  for  I  am  certain 
he  is  careful ;  and  I  could  not  dream  of  such  a 
thing." 

'*  Not  unless  he  had  told  you.  "Well,  well,  since 
you  did  not  know,  I  beg  you  will  consider  yourself  in 
ignorance  still,  and  by  no  means  let  it  slip  to  Helen  ; 
if  she  knows  nothing  she  can  tell  nothing,  and  is  in 
the  safer  state." 
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"  But,  dear  mamma,  it  would  relieve  her  mind  so 
much  if  she  knew  you  were  better  off  than  we  both 
feared  you  were,  that,  if  you  would  say  a  word  to 
make  her  easy,  I  should  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you." 

''  But  I  am  not  easy  —  quite  the  contrary  ;  and  I 
desire,  as  soon  as  you  get  home — and  I  expect  you  to 
go  to-morrow —  you  would  ask  your  husband  to  lend 
me  a  hundred  pounds.  I  suppose  he  can  do  such  a 
thing  as  that,  now  Glentworth  has  given  him  that 
city  concern,  or  it  must  be  a  very  poor  one  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  he  will  do  it  gladly." 

''  Then  let  his  gladness  be  immediate,  for  I  want 
to  get  home.  You  had  better  settle  your  affairs  to- 
day, and  see  if  you  have  more  than  you  want  to  take 
you  home,  in  which  case  you  can  leave  it.  You  must 
travel  post,  but  you  only  need  one  pair  of  horses  in 
your  situation  of  life." 

''  I  never  thought  of  more  ;  and  as  the  Count  will 
travel  with  me,  and  he  insists  on  paying  half  our 
lodgings  (for  he  is  as  liberal  as  he  is  careful),  I 
dare  say  I  shall  have  twenty  pounds  to  spare, 
and " 

"  I  can't  see  the  use  of  his  going  away  because 
you  do.  Not  that  I  shall  see  him  for  some  weeks  to 
come,  but  he  is  useful  to  Helen,  and  I  can't  see  what 
he  can  possibly  do  in  London." 

"  He  is  extremely  anxious  to  be  received  into  the 
Protestant  church.     A  part  of  every  day  is  spent  by 
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him  in  conversation  with  the  clergyman  here,  pre- 
paring him  to  that  end." 

*'  What,  is  he  ill  also  ?  All  the  world  seem  ill  at 
once,  I  think." 

''  The  Count  is  not  ill  at  all,  mamma  ;  thus  far  he 
finds  the  climate  agree  with  him." 

"  Then  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  makes  him 
think  of  churches  and  clergymen  ?  he  must  be  super- 
annuated or  deranged." 

"  I  believe  he  has  long  meditated  this  renunciation, 
and,  perhaps,  your  danger  has  made  him  more  soli- 
citous to " 

''  My  danger !  what  can  you  possibly  mean  ?  I 
have  been  in  no  danger  whatever ;  how  could  I,  with 
such  a  constitution  as  mine  ?  I  have  been  poorly,  I 
grant.  I  suppose  I  have  gout  in  my  system  ;  it  runs 
through  the  peerage,  as  poor  Rotheles  is  another  proof. 
It  is  exceedingly  wrong  to  mention  such  words  as  dan- 
ger in  the  ears  of  an  invalid  ;  though  I  am  compara- 
tively well,  it  is  very  likely  to  bring  on  the  vapours ; 
I  am  sure  you  have  no  tenderness,  whatever  your  uncle 
may  have." 

''  The  Count  is  very  desirous  of  seeing  you,  dear 


mamma."" 


"  I  cannot  return  the  compliment  whilst  he  has  those 
meagrims  in  his  head  ;  however,  you  may  bring  him 
in  the  twilight — he  will  not  expect  to  stay  more  than 
five  minutes,  and  he  is  a  very  good  creature,  that  is 
certain,  and  a  man  one  can  always  be  seen  with ;  and 
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I  dare  say  Fanchette  can  make  me  a  little  more  tole- 
rable meantime,  so  go  away  and  send  her." 

Louisa  departed,  but  almost  as  quickly  returned,  for 
she  had  met  Fanchette  with  a  letter  franked  by  Lord 
Rotheles,  and  evidently  well  filled. 

"  I  dare  say  there  is  a  note  in  it  from  Georgiana  to 
me,"  said  she,  standing  at  a  respectful  distance,  whilst 
Lady  Anne  broke  the  seal.  Being  very  weak,  she  did 
so  in  somewhat  of  a  bungling  manner,  for,  on  opening 
the  letter  five  bank  bills  fell  from  it  upon  the  carpet, 
which  she  gathered,  and  presented  to  Lady  Anne,  re- 
joiced to  see  £50  in  the  corner  of  each.  When  her 
prize  was  safe  in  her  hand,  the  invalid  read  as  fol- 
lows. 

*'  My  dear  sister, 

"  I  have  been  truly  grieved  to  learn 
how  much  you  have  suffered.  I  send  you  half  a 
year's  income,  thinking  it  may  be  wanted  by  you 
at  this  time.  I  am  still  confined  to  my  couch,  but 
better.  Georgiana  is  by  this  time  in  better  health 
than  Helen  can  possibly  be,  therefore  I  propose  an 
exchange.  I  can  speak  to  the  former  being  a  good 
nurse.     Trusting  we  are  both  improving, 

"  I  remain,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  handwriting  spoke  the  feebleness  of  the 
writer,  and  as  Lady  Anne  held  it  in  her  hand,  she 
seemed  likely  to  relapse  into  weakness,  but  recol- 
lecting herself,  she  said  —  ''You  need  not  tell 
Charles  Penrhyn  to  send  the  hundred  pounds  down 
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here,  it  will  only  make  double  postage  to  pay.  I 
shall  nut  want  it  now  for  six  weeks,  but  the  twenty 
sovereigns  you  have  will  be  handy,  and  you  may 
bring  them  when  you  bring  the  Count,  only  take  care 
he  does  not  see  you  lay  them  on  the  table." 

"  I  cannot  be  certain  I  shall  have  twenty  sove- 
reigns, mamma,  when  I  have  paid  every  thing,  and 
allowed  for  my  expenses  home." 

"  Of  course,  you  may  have  twenty,  or  only 
eighteen ;  bring  what  you  have." 

Parental  control  had  been  so  decisive  in  Louisa's 
case  that  marriage  bonds  had  not  hitherto  enfran- 
chised her  from  the  former  ;  she,  therefore,  at  the 
proper  time  of  light,  appeared  on  the  arm  of  Signor 
Riccardini,  and  laid  her  purse  on  the  lap  of  her 
mother  (who  she  knew  had  at  least  three  hundred 
pounds  in  possession),  at  the  risk  of  being  deemed 
extravagant  by  her  husband. 

Count  Riccardini  did  not — to  Lady  Anne's  great 
satisfaction — allude  to  her  past  danger,  for,  after  a 
few  words  of  warmly  uttered  congratulation,  he 
adverted  to  his  own  solicitude  on  that  subject  he 
deemed  of  infinite  importance  and  Lady  Anne  of 
none  at  all,  because  Catholic  disabilities  were  all 
removed.  *'  At  the  time  of  your  marriage,  it  was 
a  shocking  thing  to  be  a  Papist.  You  couldn't  go 
into  parliament,  your  children  couldn't  hold  places, 
and,  in  fact,  there  was  an  awkwardness  in  the  affair ; 
but  now^  there    was    so    little    difference    between 
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Protestants  and  Catholics,  it  was  hardly  worth  the 
care  of  a  gentleman,  much  less  of  a  nobleman,  which 
name  he  went  by." 

"  So  much  the  better,  in  one  sense,  Lady  Anne  ; 
but  if  my  conscience  dictate  one  mode  of  conduct,  I 
must  obey  it.  I  am  going  to  a  country  where  I  hope 
to  meet  a  great  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  on  a  system  of  perfect 
equality,  for  they  will  all  be  servants ;  but  not  one 
of  them  will  be  found  who  did  not  follow  the  truth, 
according  to  his  conscience." 

*' Well,  I  shall  very  soon  follow  you,"  said  Lady 
Anne,  by  no  means  comprehending  the  Count's  mode 
of  putting  his  case,  and  having  a  horror  of  theo- 
logical subjects. 

''  You  have  been  very  near  going  before  me,  my 
dear  madam,  and  no  one  knows  how  it  will  be  yet, 
for  we  are  nearly  the  same  age,  if  the  memory  say 
true.  I  do  not  like  the  complaint  of  you.  I  know 
many  case  of  the  what-call  ulcer  in  the  troat ;  he 
go  down,  down,  fix  himsel  on  de  lung,  and  come  to 
be  fatal.  The  disease  bring  many  person  to  Italy  ; 
one  will  recover,  nine  will  die." 

''  You  talk  of  young  people  ;  girls  and  boys.  Count, 
are  subject  to  consumption." 

*'  Yes,  principe;  but  some  that  are  neither  young, 
neither  old,  will  just  do  the  same." 

Mrs.  Penrhyn  rose  in  great  confusion,  saying, 
"  We  shall  be  too   much    for  mamma,  indeed  we 
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shall.  Count;"  and  taking  Lady  Anne's  hand,  she, 
with  great  respect,  stooped  to  kiss  it,  and  then 
hurried  out  of  the  room,  taking  the  Count  with  her 
the  moment  he  had  performed  the  same  devoir. 

''How  glad  I  am  they  are  gone!"  said  Lady 
Anne  to  Helen,  as  she  returned  into  the  room. 
''  Louisa  is  so  healthy,  she  is  quite  vulgar-looking ! 
By  the  way,  I  have  never  seen  her  child  ;  remember 
that  it  is  brought  to  me  early  in  the  morning.  The 
Count  is  unquestionably  become  a  Methodist,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  How  shocking !  so  very 
well  looking  a  man  as  he  is  !" 

*'  He  is  very  handsome,  for  his  years  ;  and  so  good 
and  kind !" 

''  lAis  years! — Years!  One  would  really  think 
you  were  all  gone  mad  together  !  What  extraor- 
dinary words  have  I  heard  the  chimes  rung  on  this 
day  !  Danger ! — coiiscience ! — consumption ! — years  I 
You  must  all  have  a  passion  like  the  king  in  the 
play,  for  '  skulls  and  epitaphs  and  graves.'  You 
look  like  a  corpse  yourself,  that's  certain  ;  so  I  shall 
send  you  to  Rotheles  Castle,  and  get  something 
better  to  look  at." 

''Send  me  away!"  said  Helen,  with  a  face  of 
great  dismay. 

"  I  shall  set  out  for  London  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, and  soon  after  that,  you  will  be  exchanged 
for  Georgiana.      Lord  Rotheles  will  contrive  about 
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it.     I  should  not   be  surprised  if  somebody  put   it 
in  his  head." 

Helen's  colour  returned  with  abundant  interest ; 
for  three  days  before,  when  she  was  literally  leaning 
on  the  arm  of  Count  Riccardini,  completely  worn 
down  with  watching  (for  the  young  cannot  live 
without  sleep),  who  should  they  meet  but  Lord 
Meersbrook,  who  started  with  surprise  and  pity 
at  the  appearance  of  Helen,  and  although  in  a  short 
time  he  began  to  hope  that  her  disorders  were  tem- 
porary, yet  he  was  convinced  that  they  ought  to  be 
arrested  soon.  When  she  had  returned  into  the 
house,  he  continued  for  a  long  time  to  walk  with 
the  Count  on  the  pavement,  and  finally,  to  turn  into 
his  rooms,  and  sit  awhile  with  Mrs.  Penrhyn  ;  from 
whom  he  learnt  every  thing  he  wished  to  know  re- 
specting Lady  Anne,  and,  in  his  turn,  communicated 
great  pleasure  by  the  account  he  gave  of  Georgiana's 
improvement,  and  the  opinions  entertained  by  Lord 
Rotheles  and  Sir  Edward  Hales,  respecting  her 
union  eventually  with  his  brother. 

Mrs.  Penrhyn  expressed  herself  extremely  grati- 
fied, but  observed,  innocently,  "  She  wished  Captain 
Hales  had  preferred  Helen,  for  she  was  now  nearly 
of  age!"  Lord  Meersbrook  did  not  second  that 
wish  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  drew  up  and  looked  proud 
and  grave. 

"I  think  her  age  would  make  no  difference," 
said  the  Count.     *'  I  mean  to  say  it  would  give  her 
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no  liberty  ;  either  she  love  her  mamma  so  much,  or 
she  have  such  great  perception  of  the  duty  and  the 
delicacy ;  in  such  case,  she  will  decline  to  take  ad- 
vantage. Oh !  she  have  the  beautiful  mind,  that 
Helen  ;  she  is  my  daughter  to  me,  and  I  look  close  into 
all  the  folds  of  her  innocent  heart,  and  all  is  good." 

Lord  Meersbrook's  countenance  regained  its  usual 
expression  of  urbanity. 

"  You  have  never  seen  Georgiana,"  said  Louisa, 
"  or  you  would  say  the  same  for  her  dear  uncle." 

''  Perhaps  so  ;  we  shall  see.  At  this  time,  to  pre- 
serve the  health  and  soothe  the  spirits  of  Helen,  is 
my  grand  object.  I  am  full  of  fears  for  her:  she 
want  an  object  for  make  her  take  care  of  herself,  is 
my  opine." 

"  Oh,  no  !  She  knows  how  dear  she  is  to  us  all," 
said  Louisa.  *'  Yes,  all ;  for  I  am  sure  my  Charles 
loves  her  as  if  she  were  his  own  sister.  Dear 
mamma  being  ill  is  fretful  and  cross,  and  Helen  has 
to  bear  it  alone,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  and  it 
is  too  much  for  her." 

''  She  is  pretty  full  of  cross  when  she  is  well,  so  it 
is  no  wonder  she  have  abundance  now  ;  and  the 
gentle  spirit  of  poor  Helen  sink  underneath.  I  have 
one  large  desire  to  write  to  my  Lord  of  Rotheles, 
but  I  cannot  love  to  grieve  him  now  he  is  so  bad 
himself." 

'*  I  will  go  to  Rothelos  Castle,"  said  Lord  Meers- 
brook,  "  and  break  the  matter  only  in  the  way  he  can 
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bear  it.  I  have  become  quite  used  to  English  travel- 
ling, so  pray  make  no  apologies  ;  I  will  set  out  in  half 
an  hour/' 

The  result  of  this  journey  was  Lady  Anne's  receipt 
of  the  bills,  and  Helen's  of  the  invitation,  or  rather 
command.  Without  this  happy  interference,  neither 
circumstance  would  have  taken  place  until  evils  of 
many  kinds  had  accumulated ;  for,  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  poor  Lord  Rotheles,  in  the  acuteness  of  his 
feelings  for  his  sister,  became  in  a  most  alarming  state, 
in  proportion  as  she  mended  his  compassion  subsided 
towards  her,  and  became  active  for  himself,  on  whom 
so  much  severe  suffering  had  fallen.  The  fit  was,  how- 
ever, nearly  over ;  he  was  delighted  to  see  the  young 
nobleman,  began  to  consider  the  great  expenses  of  his 
sister's  illness,  and  kindly  acted  as  we  have  seen  ;  he 
also  consulted  with  the  countess  how  far  it  might  be 
advisable  to  get  Lady  Anne  down  to  Rotheles  Castle 
as  soon  as  possible ;  but  this  she  considerately  thought 
would  not  do  for  either  party,  for  they  would  both  be 
too  much  excited  for  persons  in  such  a  state.  '*  If," 
said  she,  *'  the  thoughts  of  your  sister  placed  you  in 
such  a  situation,  what  will  tlie  sight  of  her  do,  sickly 
and  wasted  as  she  must  be  !  I  really  dare  not  risk  it 
—all  your  bad  symptoms  might  return  in  an  hour." 

Poor  Lady  Anne  thus  lost  the  chance  her  native  air 
might  have  given  her  for  speedy  recovery  ;  but,  as  she 
bore  her  removal  to  London  well,  and  rejoiced  exceed 
ingly  in  having  effected  it,  looking  to  Mrs.  Palmer's 
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cook  as  an  able  successor  to  the  one  at  the  hotel  (with 
a  quality  the  latter  by  no  means  boasted),  her  spirits 
were  raised,  and  she  was  much  more  cheerful  and  ami- 
able than  Helen  had  seen  her  since  the  time  of  their 
re-union. 

A  week  afterwards,  Georgiana,  so  long  deemed  the 
queen  of  flannels  and  soft  palms,  left  the  home  she 
loved  for  the  one  she  dreaded,  but  was  perfectly  willing 
to  encounter,  being  indeed  anxious  to  see  her  mother, 
and  shew  her  every  dutiful  attention.  On  leaving 
Lord  Rotheles,  ''  some  natural  tears  she  dropt  \^  and 
they  did  not  fall  alone,  for  he  was  exceedingly  moved  ; 
but  Lord-  Meersbrook  sustained  him,  and  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  Lady  Rotheles,  quite  a  godsend,  though  she 
did  not  propitiate  him  so  much  as  she  intended,  when 
she  expatiated  warmly  on  the  superiority  of  Georgiana 
to  all  the  rest  of  her  nieces,  though  she  owned  "  that 
she  knew  but  little  of  Helen,  who  w^ould  return  with 
the  servant  who  accompanied  her  sister." 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

There  is  a  surprising  difference  in  the  powers  of 
renovation  posse'^sed  by  the  young  and  the  middle- 
aged.  Lady  Anne  had  seen  her  daughters  all  reduced 
to  shadows  by  fever,  but  they  were  all  well  again  in  a 
very  short  time,  and  took  plain  food  with  good  appe- 
tites and  evident  advantage.  This  was  by.  no  means 
her  own  case  ;  she  had  no  ailment  to  which  she  could 
or  would  give  a  name,  but  yet  she  was  not  well — her 
palate  was  fastidious  to  the  greatest  degree,  and,  even 
when  gratified,  produced  little  beneficial  results.  She 
was  overdone  by  slight  exertions,  heated  rooms,  and 
large  parties ;  even  an  opera  was  death  to  her,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  lying  bye  for  a  whole 
season. 

At  this  period  she  therefore  seriou-sly  resumed  the 
intention  she  had  occasionally  mentioned  to  her  eldest 
daughter  of  writing  a  book,  for  which  she  intended  to 
get  a  sum  of  money  which  should  cover  the  remaining 
pecuniary  obligations,  and  put  such  a  surplus  in  her 
.  pocket  as  would  make  her  at  ease,  and  enable  her  to 
"keep  up  appearances.''  If  so  many  ladies  of  rank 
wrote  books,  there  could  be   no  impropriety  in  her 
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following  their  example,  though  it  must  be  allowed 
to  be  a  great  concession  in  one  of  her  noble  blood  to 
write  a  book  at  a  common  price,  to  be  had  at  a  circu- 
lating library,  and  which  even  a  dirty  artizan  might 
read.  She  remembered,  when  a  girl,  seeing  a  short 
poem  written  by  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
for  which  her  papa  gave  three  guineas ;  she  did  not 
suppose  there  was  a  single  copy  sold  in  the  city  or  the 
country,  so  that  her  grace  had  really  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  her  beautiful  hotpressed  folio  was  opened 
alone  by  courtly  hands.  "  It  was  true  the  verses  them- 
selves got  into  all  the  newspapers,  for  they  get  hold  of 
every  thing." 

Having  made  up  her  mind  to  do  the  thing,  Lady 
Anne  assumed  at  once  the  rights  and  privileges  of  her 
order ;  she  beautified  her  dressing-room  as  far  as  was 
necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  elite  amongst  the 
class  she  meant  to  honour  with  her  acquaintance ;  she 
consulted  the  publisher,  who  boasted  the  most  exten- 
sive intimacy  with  persons  of  rank,  on  the  subject,  and 
was  told  that  her  work  must  be  three  volumes  lone:, 
and  no  longer. 

'*  I  never  thought  of  making  it  longer ;  but  I  think 
I  shall  be  tired  when  I  have  finished  two,  otherwise  T 
could  write  a  dozen."" 

'*  Your  ladyship  can  bring  out  two  or  three  series, 
but  each  must  be  three  volumes ;  any  thing  short  of 
that  would  not  pay." 

As  pai/  was  Lady  Anne"*s  object,  and  poor  Georgiana 
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was  intended  to  be  the  amanuensis,  should  she  be 
found  capable  of  forming  sentences  out  of  disjointed 
hints,  and  of  wrapping  foul  facts  in  clean  composi- 
tion. "  There  will  be  some  anecdotes  1  had  better  tell 
myself,  and  I  must  find  the  smartness  and  the  pathos, 
but  there  may  be  sheet  after  sheet  of  prosiness  that 
Georgiana  may  do  fast  enough ;  the  essence  -of  the 
work  will  be  in  the  title-page  — '  Records  of  People 
of  Rank,'  by  Lady  Anne  Granard ;  or,  '  Facts  known 
to  few,'  by  the  Right  Honourable  Lady ;  or, '  An- 
nals of  High  Life  :*  but  I  had  better  write  the  book 
first,  and  give  it  a  title  afterwards." 

"  But  I  thought  you  were  going  to  write  a  novel, 
mamma,  like  Mrs. " 

"  Then  you  thought  wrong.  I  shall  not  write  like 
Mistress  Anybody.  I  shall  write  like  what  I  am — a 
woman  of  rank.  Did  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
write  like  Miss  Emma  Roberts  and  Miss  Pardoe,  who 
were  merely  modest  young  ladies  in  private  life,  and 
could  not  see  or  relate  what  an  ambassador's  lady 
did  ?" 

"May  I  read  her  book,  mamma.?  It  is  locked  up 
in  your  bookcase."*' 

"  No ;  you  may  see  quite  enough  of  Turkey  in  the 
old  copy  of  Guthrie's  grammar.  I  wish  you  to  study 
stile  and  composition,  in  order  to  assist  me  in  the  re- 
lation of  anecdotes  ;  and  you  may  do  that  effectually 
by  reading  Johnson's  Rambler  and  Hawksworth's  Ad- 
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venturer,  which  are  always  left  out.  If  you  want  any 
thing  more,  ask  Mr.  Palmer  for  it,  he  has  an  excellent 
library,  and  I  never  objected  to  any  of  the  books  he 
has  lent  you.  Indeed  he  is  a  well-informed  man,  I 
must  say,  and  has  practised  *  forget  and  forgive*  to  me 
ever  since  I  returned,  and,  I  trust,  will  do  so  about  the 
money  I  borrowed,  at  least  till  the  publication  of  my 
work.  As  to  reading  many  books,  it  would  be  non- 
sense, as  I  am  certain  I  have  seen  enough,  and  can 
relate  enough,  to  astonish  any  body ;  my  own  brother's 
history,  during  twenty- three  years,  would  make  a  huge 
quarto.  I  have  had  domestic  scenes,  too,  that  would 
have  effect  upon  paper." 

*'  Dear,  dear  mamma  !"*  cried  Georgiana,  in  abso- 
lute terror,  "  you  surely  would  not  put  any  thing  in 
print  about  uncle  or  papa  ?" 

"  Not  if  I  can  help  it,  and  fill  up  the  book,  certainly, 
for  it  might  kill  poor  Rotheles.  Granard  it  could  not 
hurt ;  but  nobody  wants  anecdotes  of  private  gentle- 
men, except  they  were  great  orators,  like  that  red- 
nosed  Sheridan,  or  great  writers,  hke  Scott.  No ; 
the  charm  in  all  such  books,  is  stories  of  royalty, 
and  undoubtedly  I  can  tell  several;  not  only  of 
what  I  have  read  in  letters  addressed  to  my  mother, 
and  which,  by  the  by,  should  never  have  been  permit- 
ted to   fall   into  my  hands,  as  the  old  Countess  of 

C k  very  justly  observed — not  but  she  gave  me 

herself  all  the  particulars  of  things  I  could  not  make 
out.     I  have  all  the  history  of  the   beautiful  Mrs. 
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N 5  Admiral  N 's  wife,  whom  the  two  royal 

brothers  were  both  in  love  with  —  I  mean  the  eldest 
and  the  fourth  successively.  That  is  a  good  story, 
and  can  be  spun  out.  She  took  a  cottage  in  Clewer 
Meadows,  and  the  prince  (whom  she  certainly  admired) 
used  to  visit  her,  after  the  castle  gates  were  shut,  by 
letting  himself  down." 

"  I  thought  you  said  she  was  married,  mamma  ?" 

''  So  she  was  ;  but  her  husband  was  an  admiral  in 
the  West  Indies." 

*'  And  the  prince  had  never  heard  of  him  ?  I  sup- 
pose it  was  what  they  call  a  clandestine  marriage." 

*'  I  suppose  it  w^as,"  said  Lady  Anne,  actually  co- 
louring for  shame,  as  well  as  anger,  as  Georgiana 
looked  innocently  into  her  face,  eager  to  learn  the 
romantic  in  the  story,  and  not  conceiving  to  what  it 
could  tend. 

'^  Then  I  suppose  she  told  the  prince  she  was  mar- 
ried, and  that  drove  him  to  despair,  mamma .?" 

^*Why,  he  was  not  much  given  to  that.  Princes 
seldom  are.     She  was  taken  away  suddenly  by  the 

Countess  of  H ,  and  there  was,  happily,  an  end  of 

the  matter," 

"  But,  after  that,  his  younger  brother  fell  in  love 
with  her  5  her  marriage  being  still  a  secret,  how  did 
she  go  on  with  him,  mamma  ?'' 

"  No  matter.  I  shall  change  my  plan — I  shall 
write  a  novel." 

**  But  novels  take  a  deal  of  inventing  and  contriv- 
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ing  ;  so,  that  if  you  could  write  from  your  memory  it 
would  save  you  a  deal  of  trouble,  because,  as  you  told 
it,  I  could  put  it  down." 

*'  No,  you  couldn't.  You  can't  help  me  at  all ;  so 
don't  teaze  me.  I  cannot  be  assisted  by  you,  I  see 
plainly,  unless  you  could  do  something  towards  a  novel ; 
do  you  think  you  have  any  head  for  that  ?" 

**  I  think  I  could  write  a  great  deal  about  the  love, 
and  the  sorrow,  and — and — other  things." 

"  What  other  things,  child  ?" 

"  The  glimpses  of  hope  and  comfort,  that  come 
across  the  mind  like  sunbeams,  without  any  apparent 
reason,  and  the  way  in  which,  without  a  cause  (or,  at 
least,  a  new  cause,  and  when,  on  the  whole,  prospects 
are  mending),  the  heart  sinks  all  at  once,  as  it  were, 
into  an  abyss  of  anguish,  increasing  the  pains  of  ab- 
sence a  thousand  fold,  by  the  fears  and  terrors  of  an 
awakened  imagination." 

*'  That's  all  very  well ;  but  do  you  know  nothing 
of  any  sorrows  but  those  of  love  ?'* 

*'0h !  yes,  mamma,  I  could  do  the  sorrows  of  poverty 
very  decently,  I  dare  say,  and  tell  something  about  the 
happiness  of  relief,  and  the  pleasure  of  helping  those 
one  loves.  I  could  also  say  a  great  deal  against  riches 
being  the  medium  of  happiness,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
grandeur  to  supply  the  wishes  of  an  humble,  tender 
heart." 

"  I  dare  say  you  could ;  I  have  no  doubt  you  could 
pour  out  as  much  nonsense  as  other  fools  of  your  age. 
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Don't  be  frightened,  I  am  not  angry  with  you.  I 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  stuff  you  are  talking  is  the 
staple  of  old  novels  j  but  now-a-days  they  must  have 
a  great  deal  besides  to  make  them  go  down ;  if  those 
people  would  come  from  Italy,  they  might  do  one  some 
good." 

"  Surely  Count  Riccardini  could  tell  one  a  great  deal 
more  than  my  sisters,  for  he  could  give  an  account  of  all 
the  ceremonies  and  splendour  of  his  church — the  nuns, 
and  friars,  and  penances,  and  the  soft  music,  the  blue 
skies,  the  grapes  and  melons,  and  feasts  of  saints,  and 
all  the  magnificent  antiquities  \  I  think,  mamma,  one 
might  get  a  great  deal  out  of  him." 

'*  I  think  one  might,  Georgiana,  if  I  were  not  such 
an  object." 

*'  Object !  you  were  never  so  interesting  in  all  your 
life  as  you  are  now.  Mrs.  Palmer  said,  only  the  other 
day,  *  though  Lady  Anne  is  very  pale  and  thin,  she 
retains  all  her  wonted  elegance  of  person.*  " 

*'  As  to  the  paleness,  that  can  be  remedied,  and  Fan- 
chette  does  certainly  manage  the  thinness  very  well ; 
she  is  a  perfect  artiste  with  cotton  wool ;  so  you  shall 
write  him  a  note,  and  ask  him  to  take  tea  to-morrow 
evening.  When  he  chooses  to  be  agreeable,  there  is 
nothing  like  him  ]  and  certainly  for  contour  and  man- 
ner he  is  a  wonderful  creature.  I  am  sure  he  might 
pick  and  choose  amongst  the  best  dowried  dowagers  in 
England ;  and,  instead  of  making  any  thing  of  him- 
self, he  has  actually  been  all  tlie  way  to  Granard  Park 
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to  look  at  his  wife's  picture,  and  make  his  bow  to  all 
the  people  who  knew  him,  as  '*  Manuello,  the  emigrant 
Italian,"  hunting  up  his  sempstress  and  washerwoman, 
to  make  their  old  age  comfortable,  and  talking  reli- 
gion with  paralytic  vicars  and  learned  curates.  Ah ! 
that  illness  of  mine  was  a  sad  thing !  it  divided  us,  as 
it  were,  the  moment  we  came  together,  and,  by  leaving 
him  to  his  conscience  and  his  reminiscences,  positively 
ruined  him." 

"  I  have  scarcely  seen  him ;  but  he  appeared  to  me 
very  happy  and  exceedingly  agreeable;  I  could  al- 
most say  captivating,  for  a  man  of  his  age." 

"  That's  the  very  thing  I  complain  of ;  he  makes 
himself  happy  under  such  degrading  circumstances  ; 
he  has  actually  nursed  Louisa's  child  two  hours  at  a 
time,  sometimes  singing  the  exquisite  comjx)sitions  of 
his  own  country, sometimes  weeping  over  it,  and  calling 
it  his  own  sweet  Manuello.  When  he  resigned  it,  he 
would  go  to  prayers  at  one  of  the  churches ;  yet,  at 
that  very  time,  there  was  a  Jew's  widow,  as  rich  as 
Croesus,  and  really  beautiful,  watching  his  every 
motion,  and  at  length  leaving  Brighton  in  despair. 
My  medical  men  mentioned  it  as  a  most  extraordinary 
thing,  and  well  they  might.  They  had  never  known 
an  Englishman  so  utterly  blind  to  his  own  interest." 

'*  But,  dear  mamma,  you  could  not  surely  wish  my 
uncle  Riccardini  should  marry  after  he  had  declared 
my  father's  children  should  be  his  children  ?" 

''  Of  course,  I  do  not  want  him  to  marry.  I  only 
say  he  is  a  fool  for  not  doing  it." 
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"  Get  well,  dear  mamma,  and  then  we  shall  see 
where  the  Count  turns  his  eyes  ;  he  is  like  the  hero  of 
your  future  novel — merit  not  money  is  his  object." 

''  Go  down  and  tell  them  to  make  a  fire  in  the 
dining-parlour ;  those  claret-coloured  curtains  are  more 
becoming  than  any  we  have  in  the  house,  and  both  you 
and  I  need  them." 

The  latter  assertion  was  scarcely  true,  for  Georgiana 
was  looking  very  well ;  all  external  circumstances  had 
bpen,  of  late,  favourable  to  her,  and  internal  no  less ; 
her  uncle  and  Sir  Edward  Hales  alike  treating  her  with 
the  utmost  affection,  and  promising  her  the  support 
her  case  required.  Not  a  single  word  had  been  hither- 
to said  of  the  Marquis,  and  the  Count  had  contrived 
to  fulfil  Isabella's  desire  by  giving  her  the  money  she 
really  needed,  which  Lord  Rotbeles,  in  his  gift  to  her 
mother,  did  not  doubt  she  would  share.  Indeed,  as  a 
man,  he  did  not  conceive  that  she  wanted  any  thing. 
The  Countess  well  knew  she  did ;  but  she  was  not  of 
the  giving  school ;  she  idolized  "  the  dear,  affectionate, 
artless  girl,"  and  could  see  her  want  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  smile  when  her  own  insolent  maid  remarked 
the  "  sweet  young  lady's  sitivation." 

But,  in  fact,  the  happiest  impetus  was  given  to  the 
mind  of  Georgiana  by  the  writing  scheme  broached  by 
her  mother.  Had  she  known  that  prurient  anecdotes, 
breaches  of  confidence,  scandalous  facts,  and  cruel  ob- 
servations, were  intended  to  constitute  the  matter  and 
to   enhance  the    price,    her  very  heart  would   have 
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broken  under  the  affliction  such  a  disgraceful  pro- 
ceeding exhibited,  but  having  no  idea  that  her 
mamma  was  capable  of  such  conduct,  it  could  not 
enter  a  mind  so  pure  and  so  uncontaminated  by  the 
world  'j  and,  happily,  Lady  Anne  was  incapable  of 
fulfilling  her  own  purpose,  and  of  displaying  herself, 
at  once,  as  the  scandalizer  of  the  order  she  was  proud 
of,  and  the  mother  who  could  injure  and  disgrace  so 
admirable  a  family  of  daughters. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

When  Count  Riccardini  arrived  in  Welbeck  Street, 
he  was  constrained  in  manner,  and  his  fine  counte- 
nance betrayed  displeasure,  it  being  an  open  book,  al- 
ways revealing  what  was  passing  within.  Lady  Anne 
could  not  be  surprised  at  this,  for  he  had  been  to 
the  neighbourhood  where  she  had  taken  such  un- 
warrantable liberties  with  his  name  and  that  of  the  wife 
he  loved ;  and,  although  many  years  had  passed  since 
then,  the  affair  had  come  to  him  with  all  its  original 
freshness,  "for country  people,  not  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a  succession  of  scandals,  are  obliged  to  nourish 
the  memory  of  old  affairs  for  their  amusement/' 

Georgiana  felt  a  little  intimidated  ;  but,  recollect- 
ing what  Helen  had  said  of  his  kindness,  and  per- 
ceiving that  her  mamma  was  struck  into  unwonted 
silence,  she  ventured  to  *'  hope  that  his  journey  to  the 
north  had  been  productive  of  health  and  pleasure." 

"  It  have,  in  every  respect,  for  I  have  got  in  my 
possessione  the  picture  of  your  aunt,  my  own  beau- 
tiful Margarita,  concerning  which,  Lady  Anne,  you 
tell  me  one  large  falshood ;  you  say  it  was  heirloom^ 
and  cannot  be  remove.     The  owner  say  '*  you  might 
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have  it,  and  you  decline  ;    he  make  me  present  of  it 
in  very  much  of  kindness.'* 

"  There  must  have  been  some  mistake,"  said  Lady 
Anne,  inwardly  relieved ;  "  in  the  overwhelming  dis- 
tress I  was  then  in,  Count,  I  might,  like  Hotspur, 
say  '  I  would  or  would  not,  when  they  made  me  mad,* 
with  distracting  questions.  You  who  knew  dear 
Granard  can  surely  conceive  what  the  agony  of  part- 
ing with  him  and  with  his  estate  also  must  have  been. 
Think  of  me  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  with  five 
helpless  girls,  unportioned,  and  the  greater  part  un- 
educated :  w^ith  boys  a  mother  has  hope  of  relief ;  but 
with  girls — -Jive  girls  !" 

Lady  Anne's  handkerchief  was  at  her  eyes ;  the 
Count  took  her  left  hand,  and,  gently  pressing  it,  ex- 
claimed : — 

"  I  w^as  grief  and  vex,  and  I  have  speak  my  speech; 
never  more  will  I  invoke  your  sorrow.  I  did  know 
Granard,  and  love  him  as  my  best  friend  on  earth  ; 
never  had  he  successor  in  my  heart — but  Glentworth 
—  forgive  me ;  take  your  tea,  dear  lady,  from  my 
hand." 

"  Presently,  dear  Count,"  said  Lady  Anne,  rising, 
and  slowly  pacing  the  room  ;  the  eyes  of  Riccardini 
followed. 

"  She  gets  better  in  a  strange  way,"  said  he,  *'  for 
she  is  much  thinner  than  she  was  when  I  left  London." 

"  Mamma  is  going  to  write  a  book,"  said  Georgians, 
anxious  to  set  all  at  ease,  and  well  aware  that  the 
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less  her  widowed  parent's  sorrow  was  observed  the 
better ;  "  and  she  thought  you  could  tell  her  a  great 
deal  about  Italy  —  especially  its  church  —  that  might 
be  very  interesting." 

"  So  I  can,  my  dear  child,  for  I  have  had  much 
thought  of  making  book  myself,  expressly  on  that  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  can  speak  your  tongue  more  good  than  I 
will  write  it ;  and  littel  mistake  is  bad  in  print  book." 

"  But  I  can  write  any  thing  into  good  English,  you 
know.'* 

"Then,"  cried  the  Count,  with  animation,  "I  will 
reveal  to  you  all  the  contents  of  my  heart  and  my 
brain  for  twelve  long  years,  as  they  have  been  exer- 
cised on  the  most  awful,  the  most  noble,  the  most  in- 
teresting subject,  on  which  an  immortal  soul  can  pon- 
der. I  will  prove  that  in  the  Catholic  church  exist 
holiness,  purity,  devotion,  and  the  elevation  of  pur- 
pose, that  never  have  been  or  will  be  excelled,  and 
which,  in  your  church,  rarely  —  perhaps  never, 
equalled.  I  will  shew  you  men  that  were  angels 
below ;  and  I  will  shew  you,  in  the  same  church,  im- 
perious bigots  flaming  with  zeal,  destroying  the  peace 
of  families,  loading  weak  consciences  with  imaginary 
crimes,  and  inflicting  penances  the  most  cruel,  and, 
eventually,  fatal ;  interfering  with  your  privacy,  ex- 
torting money  and  lands  from  your  property — perhaps 
inducing  or  compelling  your  wretched  wife — but  I  will 
say  no  more.  In  the  same  church  there  are  angels, 
so  are  there  devils ;    in  your  church  there  are  none 
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such.  Every  man,  in  this  country,  carry  his  Bibel  in 
his  hand  ;  he  refer  himself  when  he  puzzle,  not  to  this 
man  or  that  man,  but  to  the  written  word  of  God,  to 
the  abiding  testimony.'* 

"  My  dear  Count,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  run  on 
in  this  way  about  things  held  obsolete  by  all  people  of 
fashion  !  I  would  not  have  had  any  body  here,  for  the 
world,  when  you  were  talking  about  the  Bible  and 
such  like — it  is  never  done  with  us^  I  assure  you." 

"  But  I  assure  you  it  is,  though.  I  spent  three  days, 
last  week,  with  the  Marquis  of  Wentworthdale ;  and 
there  was  visitants,  noble  and  learned,  who  speak  con- 
tinual of  such  thing,  and  ask  me  question  of  many 
kinds ;  especial  the  Duke  of  Plymouth  and  the — '* 

"  Were  you  really  with  Lord  Wentworthdale  ? — 
what  is  he  doing.? — when  will  he  come  to  town  ? — he 
is  the  strangest  man  I  ever  knew  I" 

*'  He  have  had  a  fever  of  rheumatics,  which  make 
him, lame  with  crutch,  his  hair  is  bleach,  his  face  has 
the  puckers — he  is  very  good  man — man  to  love,  but 
certainly  not  man  for  marry  Georgina." 

"  Then  why  not  say  so  ? — why  not  write  to  me  ? — 
an  infamous  old  man,  what  does  he  mean  by  being  ill 
in  the  country  ?*" 

"  Hush,  hush,  hush,  he  is  very  good,  and  not  to  call 
old ;  but  he  is  infirm,  and  gets  well  as  you  do,  by  the 
long  degree — I  mean  the  slowness." 

"  When  a  man  of  his  age  takes  it  into  his  head  to 
marry,  he  ought  to  do  the  thing  at  once  3  a  coup-de- 
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main  is  every  thing,  as  I  told  him  indirectly — had  I 
been  more  explicit,  I  should  have  been  called  a  ma- 
nceuvring  mamma,  or  something  of  that  kind." 

"  Nevertheless,  it  is  surely  the  proper,  that  he 
should  consider  very  serious,  if  he  will  be  happy  and 
make  happy  the  girl  he  marry,  and  whom  it  is  his 
duty  so  to  guide  that  she  will  take  the  way  to  Heaven 
when  he  leave  her  on  earth." 

"  Way  to  Heaven  ! — what,  in  the  name  of  wonder, 
has  Heaven  to  do  with  it? — if  he  makes  a  young, 
unportioned  woman  a  marchioness,  he  has  done  very 
handsomely  by  her ;  she  ought  to  be  grateful,  and  ex- 
pect nothing  more — really  the  world  is  in  a  most  un- 
accountable way.  You  turn  protestant,  when  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  to  be  got  by  it,  and  he — " 

"  Pardon  me !  there  is  personal  freedom,  which  is 
worth  more  than  political  freedom — freedom  from  pe- 
nances and  fastings ;  from  pilgrimages  and  hair-shirts ; 
freedom  to  read  the  Bible — most  glorious  of  all  gifts." 

"  Georgiana,  play  that  sweet  sonata  the  Count  sings 
so  delightfully  (the  poor  man  is  really  very  near  gone 
— I  wonder  if  Finch  could  take  him  at  my  recom- 
mendation ?  I  fear  not)  —  do  sing,  dear  Count  — 
Georgiana's  taste  is  quite  equal  to  Helen's." 

The  Count  approached  the  instrument  mechanically, 
internally  observing,  "  her  illness  have  destroy  her  fa- 
culties, poor  thing ;  she  cannot  think  on  one  thing 
serious  :  her  mind  is  fatuitous,  poor  lady." 

The  performers  were  soon  wrapt  and  absorbed  in 
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"  sounds  themselves  did  make,"  and  Lady  Anne's 
thoughts  flew  back  to  the  Marquis.  If  half  was 
true  that  the  Count  declared,  he  never  could  be  per- 
suaded that  Georgiana  loved  him,  and  happy  would  it 
be  if  the  sailor  came  back  and  took  her  away  at  once; 
for  surely  it  was  by  no  means  unlikely,  if  she  were 
alone,  the  sympathy  attaching  to  their  similar  inflic- 
tions might,  under  existing  circumstances,  lead  him 
to  see  that  she  would  be  much  more  of  a  suitable 
companion  than  any  of  her  daughters  — "  we  have 
known  the  same  people,  witnessed  the  same  events, 
met  at  the  courts  of  the  same  monarchs — all  circum- 
stances that  tend  to  unite  people." 

''  Your  judgment  is  right,"  cried  the  male  singer — 
"  why  did  you  not  consult  it  before  you  marry  little 
Isabella  to  Glentworth  ? —  how  could  a  girl  of  sixteen 
be  the  company  for  a  man  who  had  travelled  much, 
seen  much,  felt  much  ?  —  my  heart  bleed  when  I 
thinking  of  her,  what  she  have  suff*er,  what  she  must 
suffer.'' 

Lady  Anne  had  had  no  idea  that  she  had  spoken 
aloud  in  her  reverie ;  but,  since  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  a  fact  to  which  the  reply  was  so  palpable,  she 
found  it  a  relief  to  turn  the  conversation  on  her 
youngest  daughter,  and,  with  some  confusion,  but 
quickness,  replied — 

"  1  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  —  Isabella  was  really 
in  love  with  Glentworth." 

"  That  1  behef,  for  she  is  so  at  this  moment :  but, 
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what  I  say  is,  that  you  should  have  had  much  to  do 
with  it ;  for,  a  clever  woman  as  you,  must  see  that  he 
was  not  in  love  with  her,  and  it  is  on  the  man's  side 
the  more  large  lump  of  the  love  should  lie.  He  was 
good  man  and  handsome  man,  and  she  know  no  other 
man,  so  she  love  him,  poor  child ;  but  they  no  fit  for 
each  other,  as  she  would  have  found  out  in  a  year  or 
so,  if  you  get  her  to  think — " 

"  Think  ?  and  run  the  risk  of  losing  his  fortune  out 
of  the  family  !" 

**  No  fear  for  that;  you  always  think  right  when 
the  money  is  not  in  your  head,  but  wrong  when  it  is — 
you  judge  quite  right  in  thinking  the  Marquis  will 
you  suit.  I  tell  him  so  myself.  I  say  Lady  Anne 
born  in  the  same  year  with  yourself,  milord  (so  say 
the  book  of  the  peeritch),  only  she  is  in  the  beginning, 
and  you  in  the  end ;  d,nd  he  make  for  answer,  '  She 
is  a  very  fine  woman  of  her  years,  certain,^  " 

Lady  Anne  was  very  angry,  both  at  herself  and 
the  Count ;  nevertheless,  his  perfect  simplicity  and 
sincerity,  and  the  nonchalance  with  which  he  spoke, 
amused  her  as  much  as  it  vexed  her ;  and,  as  poor 
Georgiana,  after  various  efforts  to  subdue  her  risibility, 
was  constrained  to  laugh  outright,  the  features  of 
Lady  Anne  admitted  the  Chesterfieldian  smile,  and 
she  exclaimed,  ''  Really,  Count,  you  are  the  drollest 
man  in  the  world,  and  say  the  oddest  things  in  the 
world." 

"  I  thought  droll  thing  in  your  tongue  was  scandal 
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thing.  I  never  say  that,  neither  repeat  it  to  my 
heart,  for  fix  it  in  such  place,  even  when  it  have  been 
spoke  of  myself.  No,  no  ;  I  am  not  much  droll.  Talk 
of  your  book — if  you  will  not  have  my  memoirs,  what 
will  you  have  for  make  it  ?'* 

"  I  have  known  so  many  people  of  rank  in  my  time, 
and  the  lower  world  is  so  eager  to  know  something  of 
that  circle  from  which  tiiey  are  necessarily  excluded, 
that  I  proposed  a  work  of  reminiscences  and  anec- 
dotes made  on  the  plan  of  one  written  by  a  lady, 
which  of  course  you  have  not  read,  but  which  had  a 
prodigious  run  last  year,  but  is  probably  superseded 
now.  My  object  is  to  get  a  thousand  pounds,  as  she 
did." 

*'  A  thousand  pounds  for  a  book  that  live  a  year 
only.  O  !  my  dear  lady,  that  never  will  do,  it  ruin 
the  man  which  publish/' 

"  That  can  be  nothing  to  me,  you  know,  Count,  if 
I  get  the  money  ?" 

'^  Nothing  to"  you  ?  Nothing  to  an  Inglis  lady  of 
rank,  that  you  have  injure  the  man  of  commerce  ? 
When  he  come  to  you  with  the  document  and  shew 
he  made  loss,  you  must  repay,  and  the  repay  is  incon- 
venient." 

"  It  would  be  so,  undoubtedly,  but  I  don't  see 
the  necessity ;  there  is  no  law  to  that  end,  I  am  cer- 
tain." 

'*  If  there  is  no  law  in  your  inside  to  that  end,  you 
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are  in  a  worse  state  than  I  did  apprehend,  yet  I  had  a 
large  fear.  I  wish  you  good  night,  and  very  much 
better  than  you  are,  my  Lady  Anne." 

With  a  little  pressure  of  Georgiana's  hand,  the 
Count  withdrew,  looking  very  sorrowful,  and  shaking 
his  head  most  ominously.  Even  then  the  young  lady 
thought  him  quite  as  handsome  as  Helen  had  de- 
scribed him  to  be,  but  she  was  drawn  from  the  Count 
to  her  mamma. 

*'  What  can  that  strange  creature  mean  by  talking 
of  my  inside,  and  wishing  me  better  so  emphatically  ? 
At  Brighton,  he  spoke,  I  remember,  of  ulcers  going 
down  the  throat,  and  sticking  to  the  lungs.  Surely,  he 
does  not  apprehend  any  thing  of  that  kind  has  taken 
place  with  me  ?*" 

'*  Dear  mamma,  Signor  Riccardini  was  talking  only 
of  your  moral  health,  and  your  imaginary  debt  to  the 
publisher  of  your  book ;  by  wishing  you  '  nmch  better,' 
he  meant  to  desire  you  to  be  just  and  honourable  as 
well  as  legal. '* 

"  I  hope  you  are  right,  child ;  indeed,  I  am  sure 
you  are ;  but  as  with  all  his  eccentric,  far-fetched  no- 
tions, he  is  no  fool,  and  has  buried  both  a  wife  and 
daughter,  it  struck  me  at  the  moment  he  might  see 
something  in  me  that  resembled  them,  but  that  is  im- 
possible ;  I  am  no  relation  whatever  to  any  of  the  set, 
you  know." 

"  You  are  not,  and  1  really  think  keeping  so  much 
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at  home  has  injured  you  ;  besides,  you  have  not  been 
to  Rotheles  castle,  which  always  did  you  good,  you 
know.  Pray  don't  think  about  the  book  till  you  are 
stronger.  Cannot  you  spend  a  day  with  dear  sister 
Penrhyn ;  I  am  sure  that  would  do  you  good  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  so ;  but  you  shall  go  to-morrow,  and 
ask  her  husband  for  the  hundred  pounds  I  told  her  I 
should  want  about  this  time :  and  mind  what  I  say, 
if  Charles  Penrhyn  seems  to  part  with  it  freely,  say  I 
should  prefer  a  hundred  and  fifty  —  can  you  say 
that  ?'' 

**  Surely  I  can,  mamma,  when  I  know  that  you  must 
have  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  pay  Mr.  Palmer  with  next 
week,  on  the  fifteenth." 

"  You  are  a  mighty  accurate  person,  but  like  many 
other  wise  young  ladies,  are  out  in  your  reckoning.  I 
shall  get  old  Palmer  to  renew  the  loan  for  six  months  ; 
I  will  invite  myself  to  dinner  (which  of  course  will 
please  them),  and  then  I  can  mention  it,  and  manage 
him.  By  the  way,  how  did  you  get  the  gown  you 
.  have  on,  and  several  other  things  I  have  seen  of  late ; 
surely  you  have  not  dared  to  run  a  bill  any  where .?" 

''  No,  mamma ;  I  would  rather  be  ragged  than  do 
that." 

*'  You  are  quite  right ; — then  your  uncle  made  you 
a  present;  it  is  the  first  time  he  has  thought  proper  to 
remember  that  girls  require  clothing." 

"  He  is  very  good,  but  he  does  not  notice  one's 
wants,  as  Mr.  Glentworth  did.     It  was  Isabella  who 
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sent  me  a  little  bill  by  the  Count.  I  was  in  a  dreadful 
shabby  state  before  J  got  it.  Indeed  my  bonnet  is  so 
now." 

"  You  may  take  mine ;  I  mean  the  white  chip  I  got 
at  Brighton,  for  I  must  have  a  proper  winter  bonnet, 
and  as  you  say  I  must  go  out  and  get  rid  of  the  weak- 
ness that  hangs  about  me." 

Georgiana  brought  home  a  check  for  the  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  receiving  at  the  same  time  an  ear- 
nest exhortation  to  persuade  mamma  to  pay  Mr. 
Palmer,  on  the  fifteenth,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penrhyn. 
On  repeating  the  why  and  wherefore,  as  they  had 
given  it,  she  was  gravely  assured  that  there  was  no 
occasion  to  attend  to  their  advice  or  their  reason  what- 
ever. "  In  all  cases  where  people  lend  money,"  said 
Lady  Anne,  "  they  consider  themselves  entitled  to 
talk  of  the  necessity  of  being  exact  in  repayment  and 
prudent  in  expenditure,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing ; 
they  feel  their  own  right  to  be  disagreeable,  and  very 
few  omit  it — therefore,  when  one  can  do  it,  it  is  better 
to  beg  than  to  borrow,  for  a  giver  (they  are  few  in 
number,  unfortunately)  generally  lays  down  the  cash 
without  comment.  Poor  Riccardini,  I  must  say,  gave 
me  three  hundred  pounds,  at  Brighton,  in  the  most 
handsome  manner  possible  ;  generally  speaking,  no 
people  give  the  contents  of  their  purse  so  freely  as 
sailors." 

Georgiana  had  been  what  they  call,  in  Yorkshire, 
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"  flamagasted  "^  by  the  information  Lady  Anne  gave 
her,  having  herself  sealed  the  letter  which  conveyed 
her  uncle's  gift,  but  the  word  "sailor"  recalled  her 
scattered  senses.  '^  Suppose  I  were,  indeed,  mar- 
ried to  dear  Arthur ;  and  when  he  came  home  from  a 
long  voyage,  he  should  find  that  I  spent  all  the  money 
he  had  been  gaining,  poor  fellow,  so  that  he  could 
afford  to  give  nothing,  and  found  himself  in  debt,  how 
very  shocking  it  would  be !  But  that  will  never  be 
the  case  with  me  or  any  of  mamma's  daughters ;  we 
all  know  the  value  of  money  too  well." 

As  these  thoughts  passed  Georgiana's  mind,  those 
of  Lady  Anne  ran  thus  : — 

''  If  I  can  make  nothing  of  the  marquis,  either  for 
Georgiana  or  myself,  I   shall  have  been  dreadfully 
taken  in,  for  undoubtedly  that  young  Hales  would 
have  been  the  best  of  my  sons-in-law.     Glentworth, 
in  taking  two  daughters,  providing  for  another,  and 
sending  paltry  bits  of  bills  to  the  other  two,  thinks  he 
does  enough.     Charles  Penrhyn,  knowing  that  money 
makes  money,  will  always  part  with  it  like  his  heart's 
'  ruddy  drops,'  and  the  only  advantage  one  has  in  get- 
ting any  thing  out  of  him,  is  the  certainty  that  he 
can't  prosecute.       Now,  sailors  at  times  get   prize- 
money  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  that  young  man 
might  and  would  have  respected  my  claims  —  then,  if 
not  noble,  he  is  nobly  allied,  and  if  his  brother  should 
die,  would  come  in  at  once.     I  fear  much  he  has  for- 
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gotten  the  girl  by  this  time,  otherwise  I  would  now 
give  consent.  By  writing  a  handsome  letter,  as- 
cribing my  refusal  to  a  wicked  report  now  proved  to 
be  entirely  false  (and  which,  if  true,  would  have  com- 
promised the  happiness  of  my  most  beloved  child),  I 
shall  get  over  the  matter  in  a  way  to  prove  me  the 
best  of  mothers,  and  in  time,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
he  will  be  grateful. 

"  There  is  no  saying  where  he  may  be,  but,  if  ad- 
dressed to  his  grandfather,  it  would,  undoubtedly, 
take  effect ;  besides,  if  the  girl  were  disposed  of,  the 
marquis  would  be  less  tempted,  and  more  at  liberty 
to  see  the  advantage  of  a  suitable  match  ;  even  at  the 
worst,  if  he  must  needs  have  a  young  wife,  or  none,  I 
can  send  for  Helen,  who  is  perfectly  at  liberty,  and, 
being  really  a  sensible  girl,  must  see  at  once  how  com- 
pletely a  marriage  with  the  marquis  would  set  her 
above  all  her  sisters.  One  cannot  expect  every  thing 
in  this  world,  so  if  one  gets  the  happiness  she  desires^ 
another  may  be  thankful  for  the  grandeur  she  achieves. 
It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  for  me  not  to  catch  a  single 
nobleman,  after  so  ardently  desiring  at  least  three  out 
of  the  five.'' 

Lady  Anne  fulfilled  her  intention :  she  did  not  write 
a  book,  but  she  did  write  a  letter,  which  she  could  do 
much  better,  and  which  was  much  more  to  her  credit 
than  her  projected  authorship.  She  also  went  out  a 
great  deal  to  evening  parties,  which  increased  her 
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milliner's  and  silk  mercer's  bills  to  a  great  extent,  but 
she  did  not  accept  dinner  invitations,  as  she  inevitably 
found  that  one  additional  glass  of  wine  lost  her  a  whole 
night's  rest,  and  fixed  on  her  cheek  a  hectic  blush, 
more  beautiful  than  agreeable.  Happy  was  Geor- 
giana  when  a  summons  arrived  from  Rotheles  Castle, 
(the  consequence  of  that  letter,  of  which  she  was 
hitherto  ignorant)  because  she  trusted  that  her  mo- 
ther's native  air  in  early  spring  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
restorative.  Mamma  w^ould  not  allow,  indeed,  that 
she  ailed  any  thing,  and  had  been  positively  denied  to 
the  Count,  (for  whom  she  had  still  a  lingering  affec- 
tion) because  he  insisted  that  she  was  far  from  well, 
and  grew  thinner  every  day,  and,  of  course,  even  the 
most  inexperienced  of  her  children  thought  that  some- 
thing might  be  done,  and  ought  to  be  done  on  her  be- 
half. 

We  might  expatiate  on  the  literary  parties  to  which 
at  this  period  of  her  career  Lady  Anne  Granard  "  did 
seriously  incline,"  under  the  idea  of  becoming  herself 
a  bright  star  in  the  galaxy  of  '^  noble  authors,"  but, 
as  we  do  not  want  to  gild  refined  gold,  by  extolling 
the  highly  gifted,  and  the  truly  agreeable^  and  still 
less  to  caricature  our  friends,  and  so  paint  little 
blemishes,  that  they  become  great  eye-sores,  we  will 
leave  such  descriptions  to  those  of  keener  eye- sight, 
and  more  satirical  taste.  Whatever  might  be  the 
talents  of  the  party,  it  is  certain  Lady  Anne  was  al- 
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ways  received  with  the  most  flattering  distinction,  few 
amongst  the  gifted  throng  had  so  learned  to  estimate 
their  own  pretensions,  as  to  be  critically  inclined  to- 
wards so  fine  a  woman,  who  was  the  daughter  of  an 
earl.  Unfortunately,  however,  though  Lady  Anne  re- 
ceived the  most  flattering  attention  and  the  most  elo- 
quent compliments  which  ever  met  her  ear,  she  could 
not  consider  herself  as  being  in  her  vocation.  To  her 
a  peer  was  more  than  a  poet,  and,  had  Gibbon  the 
historian  been  present,  she  would  have  considered  his 
friend,  Lord  Sheffield,  infinitely  the  greater  man ;  and, 
after  being  present  at  three  of  these  reunions  in  the 
house  of  an  honourable,  she  declared  that  she  would 
go  to  no  more,  for  one  of  the  men,  in  consequence  of 
something  which  she  had  said,  pronounced  her  "  a 
woman  of  genius,'*  in  the  very  same  tone  and  style 
he  had  used  when  speaking  of  some  American  woman 
who  wrote  verses. 

"  Now,"  added  Lady  Anne,  "  I  have  no  objection 
to  be  called  a  talented  lady  or  so,  because,  without 
talents,  no  book  can  possibly  go  down,  but  to  be 
termed  a  '  genius,'  I  cannot  think  of.  At  least, 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  men  of  genius  have  been 
persons  in  what  is  called  the  middle  ranks  of  society, 
and  many  from  its  dregs.  I  don't  believe  more  than 
half  a  dozen  aristocrats  were  positively  'men  of  genius,* 
from  Chaucer  to  Byron.  There  was  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney and  Lord  Surrey,  Locke,  and  Boyle,  and  Bacon  5 
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quite  a  proportion,  perhaps,  because  we  have  been  few 
always  ;  at  this  time,  there  are  more  than  there  ever 
were  before,  but  still  not  enough  for  it  to  be  agreeable 
to  me  to  accept  of  such  a  distinction  ;  in  fact,  I  feel  it 
to  be  a  foreign  order,  as  yet  unauthorized  by  my  own 
court." 


END  OF  VOL.  n. 
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